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Location  of  School. 

The  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
was  opened  in  the  old  Central  School  Building  in 
Boise,  September  12,  1906.  Previous  to  this  all 
deaf  and  blind  children  were  sent  to  the  schools  in 
the  neighboring  states.  From  December  fonrth  1908 
till  June  8  1910  the  school  was  located  in  rented 
property  in  Boise.  The  last  Legislature  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  to  provide  a  new  building 
for  the  school,  the  location  being  left  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Governor.  On  August 
2, 1909,  they  accepted  a  twenty  acre  tract  on  the  edge 
of  Gooding  from  former  Governor  Frank  R.  Gooding. 
Plans  were  at  once  accepted  by  the  Board  and  work 
was  begun  the  same  fall,  but  owing  to  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  work  had  to  be  stopped  and  the  building 
was  not  completed  till  the  first  of  September,  1910. 

The  building  is  of  white  sand  lime  brick  with  a 
red  tile  roof  and  presents  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance. It  is  well  arranged  and  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  school.  The  basement  contains  the  dining- 
room,  kitchen,  shop  and  lavatories.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  living  rooms  and  class  rooms  and  on 
the  second  floor  the  dormitories. 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  the  school  is  located 
is  level  and  well  adapted  to  gardening  and  has 
twenty  inches  of  water.  Five  acres  are  planted  in 
alfalfa.  The  last  summer  we  raised  in  our  garden 
enough  potatoes  and  nearly  enough  other  vegetables 
to  supply  the  school  all  winter.  About  three  acres 
of  the  land  have  been  planted  in  orchard  and  small 
fruit,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  school  will  raise  all 
the  vegetables  and  have  all  the  fruit  needed  by  the 
institution.  Over  two  hundred  shade  trees  have 
been  planted  on  the  grounds.  We  expect  to  give  the 
older  deaf  boys  some  practical  work  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture.    Nearly  every  boy  in  school  is 
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from  the  farm  and  the  school  should  give  some 
special  training  along  these  lines. 

Health. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  we  have  had  no  severe 
cases  of  sickness  among  the  pupils.  There  have  been 
a  few  cases  of  mumps  and  measels  and  colds,  but 
nothing  of  a  severe  nature. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf. 

We  have  had  in  the  deaf  department  twenty-four 
boys  and  seventeen  girls.  These  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar. 
Each  class  is  taught  by  a  teacher  trained  especially 
for  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf. 

The  primary  and  intermediate  classes  are  conduc- 
ted by  the  pure  oral  method.  No  signs  or  finger 
spelling  being  used  by  the  teachers  in  the  class 
room.  The  pupils  are  acquiring  considerable  ability 
in  speech  and  lip-reading.  We  place  each  beginning 
pupil  in  an  oral  class  and  we  expect  to  be  al3le  in  a 
few  years  to  eliminate  all  signs  from  the  school, 
and  then,  not  only  all  of  the  instruction  will  be  given 
by  speech,  but  all  communication  among  the  puj^ils 
themselves  will  be  by  speech  and  speech  reading. 
All  of  the  members  of  the  advanced  class  are  given 
individual  instruction  in  speech  and  lip-reading  each 
day  and  most  of  them  have  very  creditable  speech. 

Several  of  the  more  advanced  class  are  being  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  National  College  for  the  Deaf,  an 
institution  in  Washington,  D.  C,  supported  by  the 
United  States  government,  to  provide  for  the  deaf, 
a  higher  education  than  our  state  schools  can  give. 
During  the  first  of  September,  Dr.  Percival  Hall,  the 
president  of  the  College  paid  the  Idaho  School  a 
visit  and  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  the  start 
the  school  had  made,  the  location  and  the  building 
and  the  work  done  in  the  school. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

We  have  in  this  department  eight  boys  and  five 
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girls.  In  onr  instruction  we  follow  the  method  de- 
veloped by  the  New  York  Institution  and  nse  the 
New  York  Point  in  all  text  books.  Instruction  is 
also  given  in  American  Braille  and  the  pupils  are  able 
to  read  this  with  almost  as  much  ease  and  rapidity 
as  they  do  the  New  York  Point.  All  of  the  older 
pupils  are  taught  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 
'  '  In  all  of  the  class  work  for  the  blind  we  follow 
the  State  Course  of  Study  for  the  Public  School. 
Not  all  of  the  text  books  used  in  the  public  schools 
are  printed  in  the  point  letters  so  in  some  cases  we 
are  obliged  to  substitute  other  books. 

We  have  one  class  of  blind  pupils  doing  first  year 
High  School  work  and  we  will  carry  the  class 
through  the  four  year  course,  doing  the  work  re- 
quired for  entrance  to  the  State  University. 

A  special  teacher  is  provided  to  give  instruction 
in  music.  Lessons  are  given  in  voice  and  piano  to 
ten  of  our  pupils.  All  music  students  are  taught  to 
read  music  in  the  Wait  System  of  Point  Notation. 

Piano  Work. 

First  year.  Position  of  the  body  and  hands. 
Knowledge  of  Point  music.  Beginning  technical 
studies  and  exercises.  Five  finger  exercises. 

Second  Year.  Five  finger  work  in  all  keys  and 
forms.  Contra  motion,  single  and  double  notes. 
Sonitinas  and  studies,  Clementi,  Kohler,  Kullak, 
Leoschorn. 

Third  Year.  Five  finger  work  in  all  keys  and 
form.  Contra  motion,  single  and  double  notes. 
Sonitinas  and  studies,  Clementi,  Kohler,  Kullak, 
Loeschorn. 

Fourth  Year.  Technique,  Scales  major  and  minor, 
third  and  sixths.  Velocity  studies,  Czerney  Mozart 
Sonatas.  Pieces  by  Grieg,  Schuman  and  Mendels- 
sohn. 

Fifth  Year.  Technique,  advanced  scales,  arpeg- 
gios and  chord  forms,  octave  work  and  pieces  by 
Chopin,  Moszkonski. 
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Industrial  Training. 

For  the  last  year  we  have  had  a  regular  manual 
training  teacher  and  all  of  the  older  deaf  boys  are 
given  instructions  in  wood  work  and  cabinet  making 
each  day.  Much  interest  has  been  shown  by  the 
boys  in  this  line  of  work,  and  by  the  time  they  leave 
school,  it  will  be  as  well  trained  men,  with  a  good 
education  and  a  trade,  by  which  they  can  do  a  man 's 
work. 

The  deaf  girls  are  given  instruction  in  plain  and 
fancy  sewing  and  the  older  girls  make  their  own 
dresses,  and  help  with  the  sewing  for  the  smaller 
ones. 

The  blind  boys  are  taught  to  do  shoe  repairing 
and  are  able  to  do  all  of  the  mending  required  by  the 
pupils  in  the  institution.  They  are  also  taught 
chair  caning  and  basketry.  Before  they  leave  the 
school  they  will  each  have  mastered  a  trade  and 
will  be  able  to  earn  a  living,  and  will  not  come  back 
for  the  community  to  support,  but  will  have  a  prac- 
tical work  that  they  can  do. 

There  is  no  law  on  the  statute-books  compelling 
people  to  move  up  closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make 
room  for  a  blind  brother  but  there  is  a  divine  law 
written  on  the  hearts  of  men  constraining  them  to 
make  a  place  for  him,  not  only  because  he  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  also  because  it  is  his  right  as  a  human 
being  to  share  God's  greatest  gift,  the  privilege  of 
man  to  go  forth  unto  his  work. ' ' 

Teach  these  sightless  youths  to  work  that  they 
may  not  become  a  burden  to  the  State,  a  helpless 
part  of  the  citizenship,  but  men  and  women  able  and 
willing  to  do  their  part  in  the  great  work  of  today. 

The  Needs  and  Future  of  the  School. 

Owing  to  the  limited  appropriation  the  last  Legis- 
lature was  able  to  give,  the  new  building  is  not  largp 
enough  for  our  present  needs.  The  dormitories  are 
crowded,  every  bed  on  both  the  boys'  and  girls'  side 
being  filled.     The  class  rooms  are  completely  filled. 
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There  are  a  great  number  of  other  deaf  and  blind 
pupils  in  the  State  who  should  be  in  school,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  receive  them  because  of  lack 
of  room.  "We  should  be  given  another  building  in 
order  that  all  of  the  deaf  and  blind  children  of  thfe 
State  be  given  an  education. 

We  have  no  provision  for  hospital  rooms  and 
should  we  have  any  contageous  disease  we  would 
have  no  way  to  isolate  the  sick  children  from  the 
rest  of  the  school.  We  should  have  in  the  new 
building,  several  well  equipped  hospital  rooms. 

We  are  very  much  in  need  of  shop  equipment. 
Our  present  equipment  is  very  meager,  and  in  order 
to  give  the  boys  the  work  that  they  should  have  some 
machinery  in  the  way  of  lathes  and  saws  is  needed. 
We  need  a  complete  outfit  of  tools  for  leather  work, 
A  complete  shoe  shop  should  be  fitted  for  the  blind 
boys. 

The  school  should  also  be  equipped  with  a  printing 
outfit.  Ours  is  the  only  state  school  in  the  country 
where  printing  is  not  taught  to  the  deaf  boys.  Most 
all  of  the  schools  are  fitted  out  with  u^D-to-date 
printing  shops. 

Library. 

Books  for  the  blind  are  necessarily  very  expensive. 
We  have  always  been  very  limited  in  our  supply, 
and  we  should  be  given  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
have  now.  There  should  also  be  a  good  library  for 
the  deaf.  As  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are  shut 
away  very  largely  from  the  society  of  other 
people,  they  should  be  taught  to  read  and  enjoy 
good  books.  The  blind  class  is  also  in  need  of  ad- 
ditional typewriters,  raised  maps  and  another  piano. 

It  is  our  desire  to  add  a  Domestic  Science  depart- 
ment so  that  both  the  deaf  and  blind  girls  can  be 
taught  to  prepare  simple  meals.  We  need  a  room 
fitted  up  as  a  kitchen  so  that  this  work  can  be  given. 
We  should  have  at  least  three  sewing  machines  for 
the  sewing  class. 
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The  school  should  be  thoroughly  equipped  along 
every  line.  With  an  education  both  deaf  and  blind 
become  self-supporting  men  and  women,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  economy  for  the  State  to  provide  for  them 
the  best  possible  opportunity  to  secure  an  education 
and  the  school  should  be  as  well  provided  for  as  are 
Idaho's   other  state  institutions. 

The  following  letter  shows  the  interest  that  is  be- 
ing taken  in  the  school  by  outside  friends : 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  December  19,  1910. 
Dear  Mr.  Martin: 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  school,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Legislature  will  support  it  liberally. 

It  is  encouraging  to  think  under  what  favorable 
conditions  your  work  is  beginning.  A  young  State 
can  profit  by  the  experience  of  older  States.  Idaho 
has  a  glorious  opportunity  to  found  its  institutions 
upon  the  soundest  principles,  and  to  avoid  the  er- 
rors into  which  older  institutions  have  fallen.  In 
Idaho  there  are  so  few  deaf  and  blind  that  you  can 
make  yours  a  model  school  and  give  adequate  at- 
tention and  care  to  each  class,  each  pupil.  Your 
law  of  compulsory  education  will  bring  each  blind 
or  deaf  child  to  your  school,  so  that  none  need  grow 
up  untaught. 

The  most  important  and  beneficient  work  which 
a  State  can  do  for  the  sightless  is  to  prevent  blind- 
ness in  the  next  generation.  Much  blindness  is  pre- 
ventable. Every  pair  of  human  eyes  saved  means 
not  only  a  lessening  of  expense  to  the  community, 
but  also  a  citizen  with  all  his  powers  whole  and 
ready  for  the  service  of  the  public.  The  highest 
glory  of  a  commonwealth  is  to  secure  all  its  children 
against  harm  to  provide  them  with  every  rightful  ad- 
vantage, to  foster  a  vigorous,  happy  race.  It  is 
necessary  now  for  every  State  to  establish  schools 
for  defectives.  But  the  greatest  State  shall  be  the 
one  which  guards  the  faculties  of  all  its  children  as 
inalienable  rights.     In  the  older  States  we  look  to 
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Idaho,  our  younger  sister,  and  to  other  young  States 
to  study  at  the  outset  the  fundamental  problems  un- 
derlying deafness  and  blindness,  to  safeguard  public 
health,  for  the  lack  of  which  no  institution,  no  school, 
can  make  amends. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  success  in  your  work,  I  am 
Faithfully  yours, 

HELLEN  KELLER. 

Estimate  for  the  Next  Two  Years. 

Estimate  for  the  Years  1911  and  1912 
Building.  (Dormitory,  Hospital  and  School 


Rooms)   $  50,000 

Maintenance    40,000 

Furnishings  and  School  Equipment   5,000 

Shop  Equipment    800 

Improvement  of  Grounds   2,000 

Barn    1,200 

Farm  Equipment   1,000 

Total   $100,000 


There  are  many  deaf  and  blind  children  in  the 
state  who  should  be  in  scliool.  They  have  not  been 
admitted  because  of  the  lack  of  room  and  lack  of 
funds,  and  the  Legislature  in  making  our  appropri- 
ation for  the  next  two  years  should  make  it  large 
enough  so  that  they  can  all  be  provided  for. 

PAUL  H.  MARTIN, 

Superintendent. 
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WARRANTS  ISSUED 


March  17,  1909  W.  D.  Stevens,  Carpentering   ...$  23.30 

March  17,  1909  S.  Belle  Chamberlain,  cash  advanced  122.65 

March  17,  1909  Fannie  Licklider,  nurse    105.00 

March  17,  1909   Peasley  Transfer   1.50 

March  17,  1909  Salaries   891.63 

March  17,  1909  Salaries    961.90 

March  17,  1909  Arch  Cunningham  &  Co.,  supplies.  9.60 

March  17,  1909  Boise  Butcher  Co.,  supplies   45.84 

March  17,  1909  The  Falk  Mercantile  Co.,  supplies  .  .  151.94 

March  17,  1909  H.  Seller  &  Co.,  supplies   23.65 

March  17,  19  09  Plowhead's  Market    22.70 

March  17,  1909  Peoples  Co-Operative  Merc.  Co., sup- 
plies   4.00 

March  17,  1909  Anderson-Blomquist  Co.,  supplies.  .  25.50 

March  17,  1909  J.  E.  Eades,  milk    26.40 

March  17,  1909  Plowhead  Market,  supplies    35.45 

March  17,  1909  The  Falk  Mercantile  Co.,  supplies.  83.51 

March  17,  1909  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co.,  supplies   61.20 

March  17,  1909  Idaho  Dressed  Beef  Co., supplies  .  .  17.33 

March  17,  1909  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co.,  supplies  .  .  20.00 

March  17,  1909  Troy  Laundry  Co.,    22.20 

March  17,  1909  R.  M.  B.  Telephone  Co   2.25 

March  17,  1909  R.  M.  B.  Telephone  Co   6.10 

March  17,  1909  Idaho-Oregon  L.  &  P.  Co.,    50.90 

March  17,  1909  Calahan  &  Co., supplies   2.00 

March  17,  1909  Harbert  Perkins  Co.,  rent   250.00 

March  23,  1909  E.  S.  Clapp,  supplies   89.60 

March  23,  1909  J.  A.  Manning,  service    150.00 

March  2  3,  1909  Troy  Laundry  Co   17.95 

March  2  3,  1909  Aileen  Bruce    10.00 

March  2  3,  19  0  9  Peasley  Transfer  Co   2.50 

March  2  3,  19  09  American  Printing  House  for  the 

Blind    200.91 

March  2  3,  1909  Idaho  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  supplies.  .  3  6.47 

March  2  3,  19  09  Boise  Butcher  Co.,  supplies   2  8.87 

March  23,  1909  J.  L.  Roberts,  supplies   5.00 

March  23,  1909  Ji  F.  Eades,  milk    24.00 

March  23,  1909  Shaw  Lumber  Co   3.40 

April  15,  1909  Shaw  Lumber  Co   6.97 

April  15,  1909  A.  Flanagan,  supplies   10.37 

April  15.  1909  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co.,  supplies  .  .  12.67 

April  15,  1909  Plowhead's  Market,  supplies   27.20 

April  15,  1909  The  Falk  Mercantile  Co.,  supplies  .  .  173.97 

April  15,  1909  Boise  Butcher  Co.,  supplies   39.10 

April  15,  1909  Loell  and  Sons  Hdw.  Co.,  supplies  .  .  14.00 
April  15,  1909  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co.,  supplies  ....  22.55 
April  15,  1909  Peoples'  Co-Operative  Merc.  Co.,  sup- 
plies   13.05 

April  15,  1909  Idaho  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  supplies  .  .  34.12 

April  15,  1909  Boise  Book  &  Musis  Co., supplies  .  .  109.30 
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April  15,  1909  Harbert-Perkins  Co.,  rent    250.00 

April  15,  1909  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co.,  supplies  .  .  52.57 

April  15,  1909  Charles  L.  Joy  &  Co.,  supplies   9.45 

April  15,  1909  J.  F.  Eades,  milk    26.40 

April  15,  1909  J.  Watson    12.42 

April  15,  1909  J.  Watson    43.97 

April  15,  1909  Idaho-Oregon  L.  &  P.  Co   14.70 

April  15,  1909  Rocky  Mt.  Bell  Tel.  Co   1.00 

April  15,  1909  Mrs.  J.  M.  King,  music   7.50 

April  15,  l&OO  W.  D.  Stevens,  carpentering    6.75 

April  15,  1909  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co.,  supplies   13.70 

April  15,  1909  W.  J.  Campbell  &  Co.,  supplies  ....  100.00 

April  15,  1909  W.  J.  Campbell  &  Co.,  supplies  ....  100.35 

April  15,  1909  A.  Flannegan  Co.,  supplies   25.78 

April  15,  1909  Neil  Feed  &  Fuel  Co.,  supplies   3  88.05 

April  15,  1909  Salaries    998.73 

April  29,  1909  J.  A.  Manning   75.00 

April  29,  1909  Sampson  Music  Co.,  supplies   3.50 

April  29,  1909  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co.,  supplies  .  8.65 

April  29,  1909  Baxter  Ldry  &  Mchy  Co   4.40 

April  29,  1909  Standard  Furniture  Co.,  supplies  .  .  .  10.00 

April  2  9.  1909  Front  Street  Shoing  Shop    11.50 

April  2  9,  1909  Peasley  Transfer  Co.,    1.50 

April  29,  1909  Bettis  &  Jessup,  dental  work   10.00 

May  8,   1909   Salaries    920.00 

May  8,  1909  Harbert-Perkins  Co.,  rent   250.00 

May  8,  1909  Troy  Laundry  Co   18.85 

May  8,  1909  Idaho-Oregon  L.  &  P.  Co   11.85 

May  8,  1909  Stewart  &  Smith,  services    143.50 

May  8,  1909  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co.,  supplies   4.45 

May  8,  1909  Plowheads  Market,  supplies    18.35 

May  8,  1909  Pioneer  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  supplies.  .  13.50 

May  8,  1909  Syms  York  Co.,  supplies   23.50 

May  8,  1909  The  Falk  Mercantile  Co.,  supplies  ....  140.07 

May  8,  1909  Boise  Butcher  Co.,  supplies    29.02 

May  8,  1909  Idaho  Dressed  Beef  Co.,  supplies  ....  43.13 

May  8,  1909  The  Mode,  Ltd.,  supplies   2.16 

May  8,  1909  Peoples'  Co-Operative  Mer.  Co.,  supplies  21.30 

May  8,  1909  H.  Seller  &  Co.,  supplies    1.30 

May  8,  1909  W.  J.  Campbell  &  Son,  supplies   29.35 

May  8,  1909  J.  A.  Manning,  services    75.00 

May  20  19  09  S.  Belle  Chamberlain,  cash  advanced..  316.60 

May  2  5,  19  09  White  Line  Transfer  Co   3.45 

May  25,  1909  Salaries   1,605.00 

May  25,  1909  J.  B.  Murray   45.00 

June  8,  1909  Harbert-Perkins  Co.,  rent   25  0.00 

June  8,  1909  R.  M.  Bell  Tel.  Co   2.00 

June  8,  1909  White  Line  Transfer  Co   47.85 

June  8,  1909  Peasley  Transfer  Co   1.50 

June  8,  1909  J.  A.  Manning,  services   75.00 

June  8,  1909  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co.,  supplies  ....  6.85 

June  8,  1909  Neil  Feed  &  Fuel  Co.,  supplies   77.75 

June  8,  1909  Capital  News  Pub.  Co   8.2  5 
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June  S,  1909  Lafe  Boone,  milk   25.30 

June  S,  1909  Shaw  Lumber  Co   4.30 

June  8,  1909  Emil  C.  Hutchinson   12.00 

June  S.  1909  J.  Watson    4.70 

July  15,  1909  J.  A.  Manning    37.50 

July  15,  1909  Troy  Laundry  Co   21.95 

July  15,  1909  Christine  Beakel.  music    16.00 

July  15,  1909  Mrs.  J.  M.  King,  music    4.50 

July  15,  1909  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co.  ...  8.80 

July  15,  1909  H.  Seller  &  Co   1.75 

July  15,  1909  ^Mercedes  D.  Keefe.  service   25.00 

July  15,  1909  Harbert-Perkins  Co..  rent    250.00 

July  15,  1909  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co.  ...  6.90 

July  15,  1909  Troy  Laundry  Co    12.80 

July  15,  1909  Sampson  Music  Co..  supplies    3.50 

July  1  5,  1  909  H.  Sellers  &  Co..  supplies   69.50 

July  lo,  1  909  Peoples'  Co-Operative  Merc.  Co..  sup- 
plies   5.50 

July  15.  1909  The  Falk  Mt^rcantile  Co..  supplies  .  .  .  66.32 

July  15,  1909  Boise  Butcher  Co.,  supplies   2  5.43 

July  15.  1900  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co.,  supplies   1.10 

July  15,  19  09  People's  Co-Op.  Merc.  Co.,  supplies  .  .  21.64 

July  15,  1909  Lafe  Boone,  milk    27.70 

July  15,  1909  Idaho  Paper  Co..  supplies   4.08 

July  15,  1909  Niel  Feed  &  Fuel  Co.,  supplies   66.85 

July  15,  1909  Boise  Butcher  Co.,  supplies   45.82 

July  15,  1909  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co..  supplies   7.00 

July  15,  1909  Plowheads  Market,  supplies   10.58 

July  15,  1909  Commercial  Cream  Co.,  supplies  ....  47.10 

July  15,  1909  The  Falk  Mercantile  Co.  supplies  ....  86.74 

July  15,  1909  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co.,  supplies  ....  2.25 

July  15,  1909  J.  Watson    2.25 

July  15,  1909  Filer's  Piano  House   3.50 

July  15,  1909  Lucile  Cooper    27.30 

July  15,  1909  Emil  Hutchinson   31.05 

July  24,  1909  Aileen  Bruce    82.17 

July  24,  1909  Statesman  Ptg.  Co   2.50 

July  24,  1909  L.  Boone    9.40 

July  2  4,  1909  Francis  Eddy-Smith   6.00 

August  10,  1909  Salaries    226.00 

August  10,  1909  Boise  Butcher  Co..  suplies    14.10 

August  10,  1909  Globe  Paint  &  Wall  Peper  Co  ....  1.85 

August  10,  1909  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co..  supplies..  6.90 

August  10,  1909  Plowheads  Market,  supplies   16.00 

August  10,  1909  Plowheads  Market,  supplies    23.75 

August  10,  1909  The  Mode.  Ltd.,  supplies   4.50 

August  10,  1909  Anderson-Blomquist,  supplies  ....  17.40 

August  10,  1909  Falk  Mercantile  Co.,  supplies  ....  24.29 

August  10,  1909  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co.,  supplies.  .  8.80 

August  10,  1909  Harbert-Perkins  Co.,  rent   2  50.00 

August  10,  1909  Peasley  Transfer  Co   1.50 

August  10,  1909  Peasley  Transfer  Co   1.50 

August  10,  1909  Capital  News  Pub.  Co   16.66 
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August  10,  1909  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co..  .  6.40 

Auguist  10,  1909  J.  K.  Gill  Co.,  books   159.06 

August  20,  1909  R.  M.  Bell  Telephone  Co   6.00 

August  20,  1909  Troy  Laundry  Co   20.05 

August  2  0,  1909  Peasley  Transfer  Co   1.50 

August  20,  1909  The  Mode,  Ltd.,  Dept  Store   2.25 

August  20,  1909  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co.,  supplies.  .  6.45 

August  20,  1909  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co.,  supplies.  .  5.70 

August  20,  1909  Boise  Gas  Light  Co   12.40 

Sept.  14,  1909  Salaries    240.00 

Sept.  14,  1909  Harbert-Perkins,  rent   250.00 

Sept.  15,  1909  Peasley  Transfer  Co   1.50 

Sept.  14,  1909  Troy  Laundry  Co   11.35 

Sept.  14,  1909  R.  M.  Bell  Telephone  Co   2.50 

Sept.  14,  1909  Idaho-Oregon  L.  &  P.  Co   3.35 

Sept.  14,  1909  Boise  Gas  Light  Co   9.65 

Sept.  14,  1909  Lafe  Boone,  supplies   16.35 

Sept.  14,  1909  Plowheads  Market,  supplies   14.05 

Sept.  14,  1909  Standard  Furniture  Co..  furniture.  .  .  40.50 

Sept.  14,  1909  Peoples'  Co-Op.  Merc.  Co   4.42 

Sept.  14,  1909  Commercial  Cream  Co.,  supplies  ....  31.93 

Sept.  14,  19  09  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co.,  supplies  .  .  37.75 

Sept.  14,  1909  Boise  Butcher  Co.,  supplies   19.35 

Sept.  14,  1909  Commercial  Cream  Co.,  supplies  ....  9.08 

Sept.  14,  1909  Falk  Mercantile  Co.,  supplies   60.04 

Sept.  14,  1909  Carlson  Luck  Hdw.  Co.,  supplies  ...  11.70 

Sept.  14,  1909  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co.,  supplies   2.45 

Sept.  14,  1909  A  Flannagan,  supplies   31.16 

Sept.  14,  1909  Mona  L.  Dodkin   17.80 

Sept.  14,  1909  S.  Belle  Chamberlain   2.05 

Sept.  14,  1909  Paul  Martin    30.45 

Sept.  25,  1909  Lucile  Cooper   3.65 

Sept.  14,  1909  Bancroft  &  Whitney  Co.,  supplies.  .  .  S.OO 

Sept.  25,  1909  Mona  L.  Dodkins    37.00 

Sept.  25,  19  09  Louie  Sing,  supplies   2  8.95 

October  12,  1909  Boise  Butcher  Co..  supplies   .  .  .  28.90 

October  12,  1909  S.  Belle  Chamberlain  cash  advanced  "•  9  0 

October  12,1909  Paul  Martin,  cash  advanced    2  5  0.05 

October  12,  19  09  Paul  Martin,  cash  advanced   17.10 

October  12,  1909  Harbert-Perkins  Co,  rent   250  <,0 

October  12,  1909  R.  M.  B.  telephone  Co   2.50 

October  12,  1909  White  Line  Transfer  Co   11.08 

October  12,  1909  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co..  .  5.70 

October  12,  1909  Troy  Laundry  Co   3.60 

October  12,  1909  White  Line  Transfer  Co   6.50 

October  12,  1909  H.  Seller  &  Co.,  supplies   15.73 

October  12,  1909  Plowheads  Market,  supplies   25.90 

October  12,  1909  People's  Co-Op.  Merc.  Co.,  supplies  18.50 

October  12,  1909  The  Falk  Mercantile  Co.,  supplies.  98.00 

October  12,1909  Salaries    932.75 

October  2  3,  1909  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co   4.40 

October  23,  1909  Peasley  Transfer  Co   .25 

October  23,  1909  Filer's  Piano  House   9.00 

October  2  3,  19  09  Standard  Furture  Co   2.50 
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October  2  3,  1909  Boise  Gas  Light  Co   4.70 

October  23,  1909  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co   75.74 

October  23,  19  09  J.  W.  Campbell  &  Son   106.50 

October  23,  1909  W.  J.  Campbell  &  Son   24.45 

October  23,  1909  Brigger  &  Hetherington   1.95 

October  23,  1909  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co   61.70 

Nov.  6,  1909  Salaries    1,035.00 

Nov.  6,  9109  Citizens  Coal  Co   4  3.75 

Nov.  6,  1909  Plowhead's  Market    26.55 

Nov.  6,  1909  Idaho  Paper  Co   2.65 

Nov.  6,  1909  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co   4.40 

Nov.  6,  1909  Falk  Mercantile  Co   121.15 

Nov.  6,  1909  Ballou-Latimer  Co   1.00 

Nov.  6,  1909  H.  Seller  &  Co   3.18 

Nov.  6,  1909  Peoples'  Co-Op.  Merc.  Co   18.34 

Nov.  6,  1909  Anderson-Blomquist  Co   10.86 

Nov.  6  1909  Boise  Butcher  Co   46.97 

Nov.  6,  1909  Paul  Martin    16.45 

Nov.  6,  1909  St.  Luke's  hospital    14.00 

Nov.  6,  1909  R.  L.  Nourse,  service   60.00 

Nov.  6,  1909  R.  M.  B.  Telephone  Co   2.50 

Nov.  6.  1909  Harbert-Perkins  Co.,  rent   250.00 

Nov.  19  19  09  Golden  Rule  store   16.25 

Nov.  19,  1909  J.  Ownbey   20.00 

Nov.  14,  1909  Salaries    1,005.00 

Nov.  14,  1909  Salaries   1,005.00 

Nov.  14,  1909  Peasley  Transfer  Co   4.00 

Nov.  14,  1909  Lucas  &  Myers   2.50 

Dec.  14,  19  09  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co.   .  .  16.30 

Dec.  14,  1909  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co.   .  .  19.10 

Dec.  14,  1909  American  Ldy  &  Supply  Ci   14.00 

Dec.  14,  1909  R.  M.  B.  Telephone  Co   2.50 

Dec,  14,  1909  Harbert-Perkins,  rent    250.00 

Dec.  14,  19  09  N.  J.  School-Church  Furn.  Co   201  50 

Dec.  14,  1909  Green  &  Co   6.00 

Dec.  14,  1909  Peoples'  Co-Op.  Merc.  Co   63.03 

Dec.  14,  1909  Brigger  &  Hetherington    1.70 

Dec.  14,  1909  H.  Seller  &  Co     1.75 

Dec.  14,  1909  Brigger  &  Hetherington   1.70 

Dec.  14,  1909  Brigger  &  Hetherington   10.26 

Dec.  14,  1909  Carlson  Lusk  Hwd.  Co   22.55 

Dec.  14,  1909  Jackson  Ownbey,  supplies    30.80 

Dec.  14,  1909  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co   26.60 

Dec.  14,  1909  Citizens  Coal  Co    75.50 

Dec.  14,  1909  J.  L.  Hammett      Co   8.40 

Doc.  14,  1909  Peasley  Transte-  Co   1.50 

Dec.  14,  1909  Plowheads  Market    67.65 

Dec.  14,  1909  W.  J.  Campbell  &  Son    1.85 

Dec.  14,  19  09  The  Falk  Mercantile  Co  60.89 

Dec.  14,  1909  Boise  Butcher  Co   70.17 

Dec.  14,  1909Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co    2.70 

Dec.  14,  1909  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co   66.12 

Dec.  14,  1909  Hawkeye  Lbr.  Co   21.50 
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Dec.  14,  19  09  Commercial  Cream  Co   75.23 

Dec.  14,  1909  Chauncey  Wallace    40.00 

Dec.  14,  1909  S.  Belle  Chamberlain   15.00 

Dec.  14,  1909  Paul  Martin    39.80 

Dec.  17,  1909  Louie  Sing    25.90 

Dec.  22,  1909  N.  J.  School-Furn.  Co   41.45 

Jan.  12,  1910  Harbert-Perkins  Co   250.00 

Jan.  12,  1910  R.  M.  B.  Tel.  Co   2.50 

Jan.  12,  1910  White  Line  Transfer  Co   2.50 

Jan.  12,  1910  Peasley  Transfer  Co   1.5  0 

Jan.  12     1910  Eiler's  Piano  House    15.00 

Jan.  12,  1910  Comerical  Cream  Co   60.61 

Jan.  12,  1910  Falk  Mercantile  Co   34.63 

Jan.  12,  1910  Plowhead  Market    70.32 

Jan.  12,  1910  Citizens  Coal  Co   83.75 

Jan.  12,  1910Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co   5.65 

Jan.  12,  1910  Peoples'  Co-Op.  Merc.  Co   41.81 

Jan.  12,  1910  Jackson  Ownbey    30.00 

Jan.  12,  1910   Boise  Butcher  Co   77.53 

Jan.  12,  1910  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co   41.01 

Jan.  12,  1910  Coast  Lumber  Co   41.20 

Jan.  12,  1910  Idaho  Dressed  Beef  Co   4.76 

Jan.  12,  1910  Boise  Tea  &  Coffee  Co   .81 

Jan.  12,  1910  Paul  Martin    33.87 

Jan.  24,  1910  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co  ....  21.85 

Jan.  2  4,  1910  Peasley  ransfer  Co    1.50 

Jan.  24,'  1910  Wheeler-Motter  Co   4.15 

Jan.  24,  1910  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw  Co   32.60 

Jan.  24,  1910  Golden  Rule  Store    13.79 

Jan.  24,  1910  The  Mode,  Ltd.,  Dept  Store  ,  .  .  .  77.21 

Jan.  24,  1910  Brigger  &  Hetherington    3.30 

Jan.  12,  1910  Eiler's  Piano  House   15.00 

Feb.  7,  1910  Harry  W.  Anderson                               .  1.75 

Feb.  7,  1910  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co   23.90 

Feb.  7,  1910  R.  M.  B.  Telephone  Co   2.50 

Feb.  7,  1910  Chas.  Joy  &  Co   3.95 

Feb.  7,  1910  Plowhead  Market    54.20 

Feb.  7,  1910  Peoples'  Co-Op.  Merc.  Co   28.72 

Feb.  7,  1910  Kerr  Hdw.  &  Implement  Co   12.50 

Feb.  7,  1910  Anderson-Blomquist  Co   12.74 

Feb.  7,  1910  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co   13.80 

Feb.  7,  1910  Boise  Butcher  Co   53.49 

Feb.  7,  1910Harbert-Perkins  Co.,  rent   250.00 

Feb.  7,  1910  Salaries   1,005.00 

Feb.  7,  1910  Harbert-Pehkins  Co.,  rent   2  50.00 

March  5,  1910  R.  M.  B.  Telephone  Co   2.50 

March  5,  1910  Amarican  Laundry  Co    16.10 

March  5,  1910  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co.  .  .  21.60 

March  5,  1910  Peasley  Transfer  Co   1.50 

March  5,  1910  Citizens  Coal  Co   103.50 

March  5,  1910  Boise  Cold  Storage  Co   ,   22.50 

March  5,  1910  Boise  Book  Music  Co   23.55 

March  5,  1910  Boise  Butcher  Co   55:67 

March  5,  1910  Peoples'  Co-Op.  Merc.  Co   45.64 
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March  5.  1910  Standard  Furniture  Co   19.00 

March  5.  1910  H.  Seller  &  Co   26.95 

March  5,  1910  H.  Seller  &  Co   4.60 

March  5.  1910  Commercial  Cream  Co   64.66 

March  5.  1910  Commercial  Cream  Co   63.33 

March  5,  1910  Brigger      Heiherington   2.40 

March  5.  1910  W.  J.  Campbell  «fc  Son   12.70 

March  5,  1910  Falk  Mercaniile  Co   41.03 

March  5.  1910  Falk  Mercantile  Co   49.25 

March  5.  1910  Plowheads  Market    6S.2S 

March  5,  1910  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co   4.05 

March  5.  1910  Idaho  Electric  Supply  Co   1.90 

March  5,  1910  The  Mode.  Ltd   2.66 

March  5.  1910  Paul  Martin    19.34 

March  5,  1910   Mina  Eggee    5.25 

April  9.  1910  Salaries    1.005.00 

April  9,  1910  Harbert-Perkins  Co   250.00 

April  9,  1810  Idaho-Oregon  Power  &:  Light  Co.  ...  16.10 

April  9,  1910  Boise  Gas  Light  Co   .95 

April  9,  1910  Peasley  Transfer  Co   1.50 

April  9,  1910  R.  M.  Bell  Telephone  Co   3.60 

April  9.  1910  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co   3.70 

April  9,  1910  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co   4.55 

April  9.  1910  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co   9.25 

April  9.  1910  H.  Seller  <S:  Co   1.25 

April  9.  1910  Citizens  Coal  Co   43.85 

April  9.  1910  Citizens  Coal  Co   93.30 

April  9.  1910  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co   12.80 

April  9,  1910  Peoples  Co-Op.  Merc.  Co   84.46 

April  9,  191C!  Plowheads  Market    33.94 

April  9,  1910  Commercial  Cream  Co    73. 3S 

April  9.  1910  American  Laundry    16.60 

April  9.  1910  Boise  Butcher  Co   77.88 

April  9,  1910  Falk  Mercantile  Co   61.44 

May  6,  1910  Salaries   1.005.00 

May  6.  1910  Harbert-Perkins.  rent    250.00 

May  6.  1910  R.  M.  Bell  Tel.  Co    2.50 

May  6.  1910  Peasley  Transfer  Co   1.50 

May  6.  1910  Hakeye  Lumber  Co   23.25 

Mav  6.  1910  Boise  Butcher  Co    47.88 

May  6.  1910  W.  J.  Campbell  &  Son    43.00 

May  6.  1910  Peoples  Co-Op.  Merc.  Co   41.72 

May  6.  1910  Commercial  Cream  Co   62.26 

May  6,  1910   Plowheads   Market    16.53 

May  6,  1910  Citizens  Coal  Co   20.65 

May  6.  1910  Brigger  &:  Hetherington   .75 

May  6.  1910  Brigger  &  Hetherington    1.00 

May  6,  1910  Chas  L.  Jov  &  Co   .95 

May  6.  1910  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co   13.60 

May  6,  1910   Brigger  &   Hetherington    2.95 

May  6,  1910  The  Mode    9.98 

May  6.  1910  Coast  Lumber  Co   45.30 

May  6.  1910  The  Falk  Mercantile  Co    71.56 

May  6,  1910  Paul  Martin    41.35 
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May  21,  1910  G.  D.  Harbour    3.75 

May  21,  1910  H.  Seller  &  Co   3.50 

May  21,  1910  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co.  ...  12.75 

May  21,  1910   Statesman  Printing  Co   13.35 

May  21,  1910  Peasley  Transfer  Co   1.50 

May  21,  1910  T.  C.  Aikens    45.00 

May  21,  1910  John  Cederberg    34.00 

May  21,  1910  Walter  J.  Gooding    138.18 

June  1,  1910  Salaries    1,005.00 

June  1,  1910  Harbert-Perkins  Co   250.00 

June  1,  1910   Paul  Martin    268.00 

June  1,  1910  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co   4.90 

June  1,  1910  Consolidated  Wagon  &  Mg.  Co   44.80 

June  1,  1910  Falk  Mercantile  Co   81.50 

June  1,  1910  The  Nampa  Nursery    181.00 

June  1,  1910  Boise  Tea  &  Coffee  Co   6.40 

June  1,  1910  Boise  Milling  &  Elevator  Co   2  6.00 

June  1,  1910  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co   32.23 

June  1,  1910  Citizens  Coal  Co   32.80 

June  1,  1910  Brigger  &  Hetheriagton    3.6  7 

June  1,  1910  Plowheads  Market    21.24 

June  1,  1910  Peoples  Co-Op.  Merc.  Co   10.71 

June  1,  1910  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co   7.55 

June  1,  1910  H.  Seller  &  Co   2.25 

June  1,  1910  Chas  L.  Joy  &  Co   5.35 

June  1,  1910  Commercial  Cream  Co   76,23 

June  1,  1910  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co   12.40 

June  1,  1910  R.  M.  Bell  Tel.  Co   2.50 

June  1,  1910  C.  M.  Vance   33.00 

June  24,  1910  Salaries   560.00 

June  24,  1910  American  Foundry    14.15 

June  24,  1910  J.  A.  Melotte   130.50 

June  24,  1910  W.  J.  Gooding    76.50 

June  24,  1910  Iowa  Lumber  Co   12.75 

June  2  4,  1910   Meyer   Bros   4.55 

June  2  4  Chas.  P.  Hewett    3.9  0 

June  24,  1910  Mathilda  Vellery    4.60 

June  24,  1910  Paul  Martin    78.62 

June  24,  1910  Peasley  Transfer  Co   1.50 

July  9,   1910  Salaries    313.96 

July  9,  1910  J.  A.  Melotte    36.00 

July  9,  1910  White  Line  Transfer    1.75 

July  9,  1910  Peasley  Trans  &  Storage  Ca   2.00 

July  9,  1910  Peasley  Transfer  &  Storage  Co   57.50 

July  9,  1910  Filer's  Piano  House                            .  30.00 

July  9,  1910  R.  M.  Bell  Tel.  Co   2.50 

July  9,  1910   Hargert-Perkins  Co    500.00 

July  9,  1910  Boise  Tea  &  Coffe  Co   2.63 

July  9,  1910  Peoples'  Co-Op.  Merc.  Co   6.45 

Jury  9,  1910  Commercial  Cream  Co   30.99 

July  9,  1910  A.  G.  Spaulding  &  Bros   40.00 

July  9,  1910  The  Falk  Mercantile  Co   48.90 

July  9,  1910  Kerr  Hardware  Co   12.45 

July  9,  1910  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co   .25 
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July  9,  1910  Plowheads  Market    3.35 

Juyly  9,  1910  The  Lincoln    31.50 

July  9,  1910  W.  J.  Campbell  &  Son    40.60 

July  9,  1910  Florence  Bennett   18.25 

July  9,  1910  Paul  Martin    20.55 

July  9,  1910  Chauncey  Wallace    5.10 

July  22,  1910  Mrs.  J.  T.  Stalker   25.00 

July  23,  1910  Peasley  Trans.  &  Storage  Co   103.31 

July  23,  1910  H.  G.  Hanselman,  supplies    27.35 

July  23,  1910  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co   5.85 

July  23,  1910  The  Mode,  Ltd   .38 

July  23,  1910  J.  T.  Lewis    70.95 

July  23,  1910  Brigger  &  Heatherington  ,.  .  1.00 

July  23,  1910  Boise  Milling  &  Elevator  Co   2.60 

August  5,  1910  Salaries    256.25 

August  5,  1910  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co.  .  .  8.80 

August  5,  1910   American   Laundry    7.50 

August  5,  1910  Idaho  Dressed  Beef  Co   93.65 

August  5,  1910  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co    16.00 

August  5,  1910   Paul  Martin    59.65 

August  5,  1910  Wedgwood  &  Leyson,  insurance  .  .  .  400.00 

August  20,  1910  Prout  &  Larson   15.90 

August  20,  1910  Falk  Mercantile  Co    19.35 

August  20,  1910  Mrs.  L.  J.  Stalker,  services   25.00 

August  20,  1910  Peasley  Transfer  Co   6.70 

August  2  0,  1910  Boise  Gas  Light  Co   4.45 

August  20,  1910  Paul  Martin    126.50 

August  2  0,  1910  Mrs.  Aileen  Bruce   5.60 

August  20,  1910  E.  S.  Kelley    114.45 

August  20,  1910  Paul  Martin    21.35 

August  26,  1910  The  Lincoln    60.00 

Sept.  10,  1910  Salaries    284.00 

Sept.  10,  1910  Peasley  Trans.  &  Storage  Co   4.00 

Sept.  10,  1910  A.  Shaw,  services    50.00 

Sept.  10,  1910  J.  R.  Stanwood,  services    83.00 

Sept.  10,  1910  Mary  Arnold,  services   20.00 

Sept.  10,  1910  James  C.  Arnold,  services    2.50 

Sept.  10,  1910  Boise  Cold  Storage  Co   2  2.50 

Sept.  10,  1910  H.  G.  Hanselman,  supplies   30.00 

Sept.  10,  1910  The  Lincoln,  services    60.00 

Sept.  10,  1910  S.  Belle  Chamberlain,  cash  advanced  10.00 

Sept.  10,  1910  Paul  Martin    90.72 

Sept.  2  6,  1910  Mrs.  J.  T.  Stalker,  services    28.00 

Sept.  26,  1910  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.,  Ltd   259.25 

Sept.  26,  1910  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.,  Ltd.  ...  .  .  13.25 

Sept.  2  6,  1910  Boise  Floral  Co.,  supplies   8.5  5 

Sept.  26,  1910  W.  F.  Shortridge   10.95 

Sept.  26,  1910  Paul  Martin  .  .  80.00 

Sept.  2  6,  1910  Lincoln  County  State  Bank,  cash  ad- 
vanced   187.05 

October  8,  1910  The  Falk  Merc.  Co  :   7.50 

Total    34,999,17 

Charity  Institute  Fund. 

Feb.  9,  1909  J.  F.  Eads,  supplies  ...............  22.40 
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Feb.  9,  1909  Globe  Paint  &  Wall  Paper  Co   16.95 

Feb.  9,  1909  The  Mode  Dept.  Store    16.82 

Feb.  9,  1909   J.   Watson    17.91) 

Sept.  26.  1910  Mrs.  F.  E.  Walker,  services    26.65 

October  8.  1910  Salaries   1,106.58 

October  8.  1910  M.  A.  Swift    15.50 

October  8,  1910  Williams  Grocery    4.70 

October  8,  1910  W.  J.  Campbell  &  Son    11.90 

Dec.  12,  1910  Gooding  Seed  &  Fuel  Co   20.00 

Dec.  12,  1910  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.,  Ltd   2  5.95 

I).  J).  &  B.  Asylum  Insurance. 

March  3,  1909  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co   3  7.70 

March  3,  1909  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw  Co   148.30 

March  3,  1909   Anderson-Blomquist  Co   263.34 

March  3,  1909  A.  C.  Thompson  &  Co.,  supplies  .  .  .  25.25 

March  3,  1909  Idaho-Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co.   .  .  23.90 

March  3,  1909  Homer  R.  Kelly,  services    25.00 

March  3,  1909   Plowheads  Market    39.72 

March  3,  19  09  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co   6.75 

March  3,  1909  Falk  Mercantile  Co   131.92 

March  3.  1910  People  Co-Op.  Mer.  Co.  Co   3  0.76 

March  3,  1909   Boise  Butcher  Co    41.81 

March  3,  19  09  H.  Seller  &  Co   5.25 

March  3,  1909  Idaho  Paper  Co   4.00 

March  3,  1909  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co   5.15 

March  8,  1909  Boise  Cold  Storage  Co   25.00 

March  3,  1909  Idaho  Dressed  Beef  Co   35.17 

March  3,  1909  S.  Belle  Cham])erlain,  cash  advanced  4  3.25 

March  3,  1909  C.  C.  Anderson  &  Co.  supplies   163.48 

Dec.  14,  1909   Ed  E.   Fowler    36.65 

May  21,  1910  Standard  Furniture  Co.,  supplies.  .  .  36.00 

Sept.  2  6.  1910  Standard  Furniture  Co.,  supplies   .  .  9  9  0.00 

Total    2,536.92 

State  Deaf  &  Blind  School  Buiklin!;*. 

August  20.  1909   C.  A.   Hastings    20.78 

October  26,  1909  Leader  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd   7.80 

Nov.  2  0,  19  09  Capital  News  Pub.  Co    91.62 

Nov.  22,  1909  Nisbet  &  Paradice    8  75.00 

Feb.  8,  1910  H.  O.  Koeppen    8,000.00 

May  28,  1910  H.  O.  Koeppen    8,000.00 

July  22,  1910   H.   O.   Keoppen    7.000.00 

Sept.  26.  1910  H.  O.  Koeppen    1,004.20 

October  8,  1910  H.  O.  Koeppen    .6  0 

Total   $25,000.00 

Deficiency  Ortif  iratos. 

October  1,  1910   Nesbit  &   Paradice    5  86.45 

October  1,  1910   H.   O.   Koeppen    258.50 

October  1.  1910  H.  O.  Koeppen    5,224.20 

October  2  4,  1910   Gooding  Troy   Laundry    19.99 

October  2  4,  1910  Consolidated  Wagon  &  Mach.  Co  39.78 

October  24,  1910  Globe  Paint  &  Wall  Paper  Co.  4N  395.00 

October  24,  1910  Kerr  Hdw.  &  Imp.  Co   23.70 

Oct.  2  4,  1910  Brigger  &  Hetherington    468.84 

Oct.  2  4,  1910  J.  D.  Furcht,  sup   70.00 
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October  2  4,  1910  Gooding  Manufacturing  Co    ....  267.00 

October  24,  1910  Western  Lumber  Co    207.05 

October  24,  1910  Iowa  Lumber  Co   31.75 

October  24,  1910   Weeter  Lumber  Co   97.10 

October  2  4,  1910  Paul  Martin,  cash  advanced   ...  99.75 

Nov.  4,  1910  Salaries    1,178.00 

Nov.  4,  1910  W.  M.  Kliest,  services    90.12 

Nov.  4,  1910  E.  B.  Hughes,  services    10.75 

Nov.  4,  1910  Carlson  Lusk  Hdw.  Co    2.10 

Nov.  4,  1910  C.  M.  Vance,  services    19.50 

Nov.  4,  1910  Gooding  Water  Woorks  Co   13  7.75 

Nov.  4,  1910  Gooding  Storage  &  Transfer  Co   15.01 

Nov.  4,  1910  Gooding  Water  Works  Co    40.10 

Nov.  4,  1910  Standard  Furniture  Co   18.00 

Nov.  4,  1910  H.  B.  Ellis,  supplies    30.15 

Dec.  7,  1910  Haddock  Land  Co,  insurance   68.00 

Dec.  7,  1910  Haddock  Land  Co.,  insurance   51.00 

Dec.  7,  1910  Haddock  Land  Co.,  insurance    51.00 

Dec.  7,  1910  Haddock  Land  Co.,  insurance   30.00 

Total   $9,692.65 
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HE  last  report  of  this  school  was  made 
by  Mr.  Paul  Martin  as  Superinten- 
dent. Mr.  Martin  was  compelled  by 
failing  health  to  give  up  his  work  in 
the  summer  of  1911,  and  the  present 
Superintendent  was  chosen.  In  Mr. 
Martin  the  school  had  a  faithful,  en- 
engetic  Superintendent,  who  did  ex- 
cellent work  and  left  the  school  as 
well  organized  as  its  size  and  means  would  permit. 

This  school  is  a  part  of  the  free  public  school 
system  of  the  state  adapted  to  the  needs  of  speci- 
fic classes.  The  deaf  child  and  the  blind  child  have 
the  same  right  to  an  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  as  has  the  child  with  unimpaired  hearing  and 
vision.  Indeed,  an  education  is  much  more  essen- 
tial to  the  afflicted  child  than  to  the  child  with  all 
his  senses,  not  only  on  his  own  account,  but  also  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State.  Without  an  education,  he 
is  dependent  on  parents  and  friends  during  all  his 
minority,  and  for  the  most  part,  a  charge  upon  the 
state  thereafter.  Education  transforms  the  deaf 
rnan  and  very  many  of  the  blind  into  independent, 
self-supporting  citizens,  a  resource  to  the  state,  in- 
stead of  a  charge. 

This  school  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  a 
home  for  the  permanent  reception  of  either  the  Deaf 
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or  Blind.  It  must  necessarily  be  their  home  during 
the  time  of  the  school  session,  but  no  longer,  Its 
purpose  is  strictly  educational.  It  seeks  to  do  for 
the  deaf  child  and  the  blind  child  what  education 
should  do  for  every  child,  and  that  is  to  so 
strengthen  and  develop  all  his  powers  of  mind  and 
body  as  to  prepare  him  for  some  useful  place  in  the 
world.  Every  child  in  the  state  who  by  reason  of 
defective  sight  or  hearing  is  unable  to  gain  an  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  is  entitled  to  admission, 
if  of  lawful  school  age  and  sound  in  mind  and  body 
so  that  he  is  capable  of  receiving  an  education. 

The  Deaf 

The  Deaf  child  is  more  seriously  handicapped 
in  the  work  of  getting  an  education  than  almost  any 
other  child.  If  born  deaf  or  deaf  from  infancy,  he 
enters  school  with  no  language,  except  the  gestures 
used  in  his  home  to  express  his  needs,  and  without 
the  m.ental  development  that  language  brings.  For 
him,  even  names  do  not  exist.  The  teachers'  work 
begins,  not  where  the  school  education  of  the  normal 
child  begins,  but  almost  where  the  miother's  uncon- 
scious work  in  the  education  of  her  offspring  be- 
gins. The  teacher  must  carefully  lay  the  foundation 
and  skilfully  select  every  particle  of  material  that 
goes  into  the  superstructure  of  the  child's  education. 
Only  a  trained  and  expert  teacher  can  do  this.  She 
must  have  all  the  training  required  by  the  teacher 
of  the  normal  child,  and  she  must  also  have  special 
training  that  shall  fit  her  to  lead  the  infant  mind 
along  the  steep  and  thorny  path  to  knowledge,  and 
to  overcome  the  special  difficulties  of  this  class. 
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Methods  of  Instruction 

In  our  school,  all  pupils  are  taught  to  speak 
and  read  the  lips,  if  possible.  The  elementary 
sounds  are  first  taught,  and  these  are  united  into 
words,  and  the  words  are  combined  into  sentences. 
It  is  slow,  hard  work  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  but 
in  the  end  many  of  the  latter  gain  intelligible  speech 
and  the  ability  to  understand  much  of  -  the  speech  of 
others.  The  oral  method  is  supplemented  by  the  use 
of  finger  spelling  with  those  pupils  who  were  either 
started  by  other  methods  or  do  not  become  suffici- 
ently proficient  in  speech  and  speech  reading  to  gain 
all  their  instruction  by  these  means.  Thus  our 
school,  by  a  combination  of  methods,  keeps  abreast  of 
the  best  schools  of  our  country,  and  offers  the  great- 
est possible  opportunity  to  each  pupil  for  the  im 
provement  of  all  Ms  mental  faculties.  • 

Entering  school  with  no  language,  the  most  dif- 
ficult study  of  the  deaf  child  is  the  English  langu- 
age, and  he  devotes  the  first  few  years  of  his  school 
life  to  getting  a  working  knowledge  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  probably  never  gets  the  command  of  his 
mother  tongue  that  is  possessed  by  his  hearing 
brother,  yet  under  the  guidance  of  faithful  and 
skilled  teachers,  he  is  able  to  complete  in  about  the 
same  length  of  time,  a  high  school  course  from 
which  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  taken  by  his  hear- 
ing brother  have  been  omitted,  and  at  the  same  time 
receives  such  elementary  instruction  in  some  trade 
or  useful  occupation  as  shall  prepare  him  to  ac- 
complish something  useful  in  the  world. 

Text  Books 

We  use  few  text  books  in  the  lower  grades.  The 
teacher  must  make  her  own  text  books.    In  the  in- 
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termediate  and  higher  grades  we  use  the  state  text 
books  when  they  are  adapted  to  our  needs,  and  get 
others  when  they  are  not. 

Graduates 

In  June  1911,  our  school  graduated  its  first 
class,  consisting  of  one  boy  and  one  girl.  The  girl 
was  employed  last  year  in  our  school  as  girls'  super- 
visor, and  did  excellent  work.  The  boy,  Clifford  M. 
Thompson,  of  Inkom,  Bannock  county,  successfully 
passed  the  entrance  examination  for  admission  to 
Gallaudet  college  and  is  now  doing  his  second  year 
of  successful  work  in  that  Institution,  which  is  the 
only  college  for  the  Deaf  in  the  World,  and  offers 
the  benefits  of  a  higher  education  to  the  Deaf  who 
could  not  other  wise  obtain  them.  It  is  located  at 
Washington  and  is  supported  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. Its  graduates  are  uniformly  successful  in 
their  chosen  lines  of  activity. 

The  Blind 

Entering  school  with  the  same  command  of 
language  that  his  seeing  brother  has,  the  blind  boy 
is  able  to  do,  under  the  guidance  of  skillful  teachers, 
the  same  work  that  is  done  in  the  public  school,  ex- 
cept in  those  studies  that  require  laboratory  work, 
but  he  must  have  text  books  specially  prepared  for 
his  needs.  We  use  the  text  books  printed  in  New 
York  point.  Some  of  our  older  pupils  can  read 
Braille  also.  We  use  the  state  text  books  if  we  can 
get  them  printed  in  point  for  the  blind  and  use  others 
of  equal  grade,  if  we  cannot. 

Books  for  the  Blind  are  very  expensive.  The 
school  edition  of  "As  You  Like  it"  costs  $2.00,  and 
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Walsh's  grammer  school  arithmetic  in  two  parts, 
$14.00,  while  Dickens'  ^'David  Copperfield"  is  listed 
at  $21.00.  We  should  have  a  good  library  for  the 
Blind  in  addition  to  the  books  needed  for  school. 

The  Blind,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  given  an  ex- 
cellent course  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
Lessons  are  given  on  the  piano  and  the  violin.  Near- 
ly all  the  pupils  have  taken  music  in  some  form,  and 
have  done  excellent  work,  and  one  or  two  have 
shown  exceptional  talent.  There  is  nothing  else  that 
a  blind  child  learns  in  school  that  will  give  so 
much  enjoyment  through  life  as  his  music,  and  very 
frequently  it  also  becomes  the  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  All  the  Blind  old  enough  are  also  given 
lessons  in  typewriting  and  some  become  very  skilful. 

Industrial  Education 

Industrial  education  is  taking  more  and  more 
a  prominent  place  in  all  school  work,  and  rightly  so. 
From  the  first,  our  special  schools  have  been  com- 
pelled to  furnish  industrial,  or  vocational,  instruc- 
tion, both  for  its  educational  value  in  training  the 
eye  and  the  hand  and  also  for  its  practical  benefit 
in  preparing  the  pupil  to  make  his  living.  No  one 
else  can  do  it;  hence  we  must  do  it.  We  do  not 
claim  to  make  experts  of  our  pupils  in  the  short  time 
that  can  be  devoted  to  this  work  during  the  school 
period.  That  cannot  be  done  with  any  children  in 
the  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  that  work,  but  we 
do  give  them.,  especially  the  Deaf,  such  training  in 
the  use  of  tools  as  prepares  them  to  enter  the  line 
of  work  for  which  they  have  been  trained,  and  *'makt 
good,"  and  in  tin  e  to  become  experts. 
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We  are  prepared  to  teach  only  a  very  few  lines 
of  vocational  work.  All  pupils  are  not  fitted  by 
nature  to  do  the  same  kind  of  Vv'^ork,  and  every  child 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  We  should  add  other  lines  of  voca- 
tional work  and  better  equip  those  v^e  have.  To 
do  either,  v^e  must  have  m^ore  room.  Our -present 
manual  training  shops  are  in  the  basem.ent  of  the 
boys'  dormitory  in  rooms  intended  '^or  play  roomiS, 
and  are  about  half  large  enough  for  our  present 
needs.  I  would  recom.mend  the  building  of  an  in- 
dustrial building  in  v/hich  shall  be  taught  all  the 
lines  of  vocational  work  usually  taaght  in  similar 
schools,  and  in  which  shall  be  located  a  central  heat- 
ing plant,  laundry  and  a  coal  room  of  sufficient  size 
to  insure  an  abundance  of  coal  at  all  times. 

The  deaf  boys  are  taught  carpentry,  cabinet 
making  and  wood  finishing.  They  are  also  taught 
to  repair  shoes,  and  do  all  the  half  soling  needed  at 
the  school.  We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  have  a 
well  equipped  shoe  shop.  Many  deaf  men  are  able 
by  cobbling  shoes  to  make  good  livings  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
boy  large  enough  is,  during  the  growing  season, 
taken  from  the  shop  in  which  he  works,  and  given 
that  time  one  day  each  week  under  the  farmer  in 
practical  farm  work,  that  he  may  learn  by  observa- 
tion and  practical  experience  how  farm  work  should 
be  done.  Many  of  our  boys  come  from  the  farmi, 
and  there  is  no  better  place  than  a  farm  for  a  deaf 
man.  All  the  boys  seemied  to  enjoy  the  work.  They 
helped  plant  and  care  for  the  various  crops  of  our 
garden  in  the  spring,  and  help  to  gather  them  in 
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the  fall.  I  believe  this  work  has  done  the  boys  very 
much  good  and  v^ill  do  very  much  more. 

We  should  also  have  a  well  equipped  printing 
office  to  teach  printing  to  the  Deaf.  Printing  is  one 
of  the  best  trades  for  them,  and  is  also  of  great 
value  in  teaching  language  to  them.  Ours  is  the 
only  state  school  for  the  deaf  that  has  not  a  printing 
office  and  that  does  not  publish  a  paper. 

The  deaf  girls  are  taught  plain  and  fancy  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  ironing,  and  the  other  elements 
of  housekeeping.  VV^e  are  just  starting  a  cooking 
class.  By  these  m^eans  we  hope  to  fit  our  girls  to 
become  real  home  miakers. 

Industrially  the  blind  man  is  up  against  a 
rather  more  difficult  proposition  than  is  even  the 
deaf  man.  There  are  very  few  things  that  he  can 
do  well  enough  and  with  sufficient  speed  to  become 
industrially  independent,  yet  many  of  them  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  and  provided  for  themselves 
in  spite  of  the  handicap  that  mother  nature  has 
put  upon  them.  Our  boys  are  taught  chair  caneing, 
hamm^ock  weaving,  basket  making,  and  we  have  just 
introduced  broom  making,  and  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  introduce  piano  tuning  and  rug  weaving. 
Piano  tuning  is  one  of  the  very  best  trades  for  the 
Blind  and  one  in  w^hich  they  excel,  as  their  employ- 
ment in  piano  factories,  large  miusic  houses,  as  well 
as  their  success  as  teachers  of  tuning  and  as  in- 
dependent tuners  sufficiently  attests. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  teach  the  blind  girls 
sewing,  knitting  and  similar  lines  of  work,  and  ex- 
pect to  . succeed  in  these  as  is  done  in  other  states. 
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Fair  Exhibit 

Our  school  made  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the 
industrial  departments,  both  Deaf  and  Blind,  at  the 
Inter  Mountain  Fair  in  Boise  in  October,  and  was 
awarded  twenty-one  premiums.  Prizes  were  received 
on  the  work  of  both  deaf  and  blind  pupils.  I  be- 
lieve this  success  will  inspire  them  to  more  enthusi- 
astic work  along  these  lines  in  the  future. 

Health 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent. 
They  have  regular  habits,  are  well  fed  with  an 
abundance  of  plain  wholesome  food  and  are  well 
cared  for.  Fortunately  no  epidemic  or  contagious 
disease  has  broken  out  among  us.  During  the  school 
year  1911-12  the  doctor  visited  us  only  four  tim.es 
to  see  two  pupils.  Since  the  opening  of  school  in 
September  of  this  year,  a  few  cases  of  slight  illness, 
and  an  accident  or  two  have  made  up  our  calls  upon 
his  services. 

Attendance 

Since  January  1911,  eighty  pupils  have  received 
instruction  in  this  school.  Of  this  number  sixty- 
one  are  deaf  and  nineteen  are  blind.  There  were 
34  deaf  boys  and  27  deaf  girls.  Of  the  nineteen 
Blind,  ten  are  boys  and  nine  are  girls.  Fifty-three 
were  enrolled  during  the  last  school  year  with  an 
average  attendance  of  fifty,  which  was  the  limit 
of  our  capacity  to  receive.  At  this  time  sixty  four 
pupils  are  present.  Forty  nine  of  these  are  deaf 
and  fifteen  are  blind.  There  are  26  deaf  boys  and 
23  deaf  girls  and  10  blind  boys  and  nine  blind  girls. 
Two  of  these  who  have  not  returned  were  graduated, 
some  are  over  age,  some  have  moved  to  other  states, 
and  four  are  prevented  by  various  other  reasons 
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from  returning.  The  attendance  during  this 
biennium  and  the  counties  from  which  they  come  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


DEAF  BLIND 

County               Male    Female  Total  Male  Female  Total 

Ada                    4  2  6  1  0  1 

Adams                0  0  0  0  0  0 

Bannock              4  2  6  0  0  0 

Bear  Lake         1  1  2  0  0  0 

Bingham             1  1  2  0  0  0 

Blaine                 0  2  2  1  0  1 

Boise                  1  1  2  0  0  0 

Bonner                2  0  2  1  0  1 

Bonneville   ...  1  0  1  0  0  0 

Canyon   4  15  1  1  2 

Cassia                1  2  3  0  0  0 

Custer                0  2  2  0  0  0 

Clearwater  ...  0  0  0  1  0  1 

Elmore                0  1  1  0  0  0 

Fremont              4  5  9  2  3  5 

Idaho                  1  1  2  0  1  1 

Latah                 1  0  1  1  0  1 

Lemhi                 0  0  0  0  0  0 

Lewis                1  0  1  0  0  0 

Lincoln               3  0  3  0  0  0 

Kootenai    ....  1  0  1  0  1  1 

Nez  Perce          1  2  3  0  0  0 

Onedia                3  1  4  0  0  0 

Owyhee              0  1  1  0  0  0 

Shoshone             0  0  0  1  0  1 

'Twin  Falls ...  0  0  0  1  1  1 

Washington    .0-2  2  0  2  2 


34       27       61       10         9  19 
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[  Deaf  Girls  in  Flag  Drill 

Causes  of  Blindness 

The  cause  of  the  blindness  of  the  pupils  in  at- 
tendance during  this  biennium,  as  given  by  their 
parents  ar'e  as  follows: 

Ophthalmia    Neonatorum.  .  .  . ,   3 

Accidents    2 

Typhoid   fever   2 

Kidney  trouble..   1 

Meningitis    3 

Measles   •.   1 

Measles  and  whooping  cough   1 

Congenital   4 

Whooping   cough   1 

Cold   1 

19 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  those  listed  as  con- 
genital were  also  caused  by  Ophthalmia.  The  cause 
given  by  the  parents  and  that  assigned  by  the  speci- 
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alists  do  not  always  agree.  At  present  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  for  the  Blind  in 
the  U.  S.  owe  their  misfortune  to  this  one  cause.  In 
some  schools  the  percentage  is  much  higher  than 
that.  It  has  never  been  so  high  as  that  in  our  school 
This  disease  is  easily  preventable,  and  cureable,  if 
taken  in  time,  but  action  must  be  prompt  and 
vigorous.  Physicians  of  high  standing  recommend 
that  the  eyes  of  every  new  born  babe  be  cleansed 
immediately  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid 
and  that  two  drops  of  a  one  per  cent  soluton  of 
nitrate  of  silver  be  dropped  into  each  eye  as  a  pre- 
cautionary m.easure  that  cannot  possibly  do  any 
harm,  and  may  save  an  innocent  child  from  three 
score  and  ten  years  of  darkness,  dependence  and  dis- 
pair.  In  some  states  physicians  and  midwives  are 
required  to  report  all  cases  of  eye  inflamation  im- 
mediately upon  its  appearance  that  treatment  may 
begin  promptly.    Any  redness  of  the  eyes  attended 


Gooding  Deaf  Guards 
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with  suppuration  should  be  reported  immediately  to  a 
physician  by  the  nurse  or  other  person  attending. 
Every  hour  of  delay  is  dangerous,  if  the  sight  of  the 
little  one  is  to  be  preserved.  This  cause  of  blind- 
ness, at  least,  can  be  practically  eliminated  by  two 
minutes  of  time  and  two  cents  worth  of  medicine, 
if  applied  in  time,  and  can  be  cured,  if  taken  at  its 
inception,  and  it  certainly  should  be  done. 

Report  of  Deaf  and  Blind  Children 

There  are  no  doubt  a  good  m.any  deaf  and 
blind  children  in  the  state  of  whom  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn.  The  census  marshals  do  not 
seem  to  get  all  the  facts.  Parents  sometimes  seem 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  such  children.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  be  also  made  the  duty  of  every 
physician  to  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  or 
directly  to  the  school  the  name  of  every  deaf  and 
blind  child  with  the  names  and  address  of  the 
parents,  if  the  child  is  in  good  health  and  of  sound 
mind  so  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving  an  education. 
Some  physicians  have  reported  to  us  such  names, 
and  I  am  sure  all  will  be  willing  to  do  so,  and  if  all 
did,  fewer  such  children  would  miss  the  education 
they  so  much  need. 

Size  of  Classes 

Our  work  in  both  departments  is  so  much  in- 
dividual that  teachers  can  handle  only  very  small 
classes.  A  teacher  can  do  good  work  with  ten 
pupils,  if  they  are  in  one  grade;  better  work  with 
fewer.  First  class  work  cannot  be  done  with  larger 
classes.  The  deaf  department  containing  49  pupils 
ranging  in  grade  from  beginners  to  boys  preparing 
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for  college,  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  primary, 
second  primary,  intermediate  and  advanced,  each 
taught  by  a  well-trained  and  skillful  teacher.  Some 
of  these  divisions  are  entirely  too  large.  The  blind 
department  also  consists  of  grades  from  first  year 
pupils  to  the  high  school.  Any  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  will  compel  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  teachers  in  either  department. 

Pupils  Over  Age 

I  have  received  applications  for  the  adm.ission 
of  pupils  over  21  years  old,  but  have  been  compelled 
to  refuse.  Some  of  them  have  partially  completed 
a  course  in  this  school  or  some  other  and  desire  to 
finish.  This  year  we  have  a  blind  boy  19  years  old 
who  has  entered  school  for  the  first  time.  To  cut  him 
off  at  21  from  all  school  privileges  will  leave  him 
very  poorly  equipped  for  life's  duties.  One  applica- 
tion was  received  for  the  admission  of  a  boy  32  years 
old.  He  desired  to  come  that  he  might  learn  to  do 
something  to  make  a  living.  These  boys  and  others 
like  them  are  not  to  blame  that  they  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  an  education.  The  state  can  better 
afford  to  grant  them  further  tim.e  in  school,  if  they 
will  make  good  use  of  the  opportunity,  than  allow 
them  to  remain  in  ignorance.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  be  authorized  to 
grant  further  time  in  school  to  deserving  pupils  over 
21,  who  will  make  good  use  of  the  opportunity  and 
whose  presence  in  the  school  will  not  be  a  detriment 
to  the  other  pupils  in  any  way,  but  only  so  long  as 
their  conduct  is  exemplary  and  improvement  satis- 
factory. 
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Educational  Meeting 

During  the  summer  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  met  at  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind  at  Pittsburg,  and  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf  met  at  the  Rhode  Island  School 
in  Providence.  At  these  meetings  various  topics  of 
interest  to  educators  in  each  departmicnt  were  dis- 
cussed by  som^e  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  the  country 
and  m^ethods  and  results  were  demonstrated.  Such 
meetings  are  of  incalculable  importance  to  our  teach- 
ers of  special  classes.  This  school  was  represented 
at  each  meeting  by  its  Superintendent. 


Work  of  Deaf  Pupils 


New  Domitory 

The  new  domitory  for  boys  provided  by  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  was  occupied  in  the  spring 
of  1912.  It  is  a  fine  building  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.    It  is 
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built  of  yellow  pressed  brick  and  presents  a  neat  ap- 
pearance. It  contains  the  laundry,  manual  train- 
ing shop,  living  room,  school  rooms  and  Dormitories, 
and  is  already  full  to  the  limit.  More  room  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  boys,  or  we  shall  be  again 
compelled  to  refuse  admission  to  deserving  children. 
More  room  can  be  provided  either  by  building  more 
dormitory  space,  or  by  building  a  school  building 
of  at  least  ten  rooms  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
immediate  future.  This  will  permit  the  admission 
of  perhaps  twenty  more  boys  by  vacating  the  rooms 
now  occupied  as  school  rooms,  and  seems  to  me  the 
better  plan.  We  still  have  room  for  the  admission 
of  girls. 


 Work  of  the  Blind  

Din  ng  Room 

Our  present  dining  room  is  nearly  full.  If  our 
school  grows  as  much  next  year  as  it  has  this,  it  will 
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not  accommodate  the  pupils,  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  do  so.  I  have  already  a  half  dozen 
little  ones  on  the  roll  for  probable  admission  next 
year.  In  the  near  future  a  new  kitchen  and  dining 
room  should  be  built  connected  with  the  main  build- 
ing, and  the  present  dining  room  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Barn 

We  need  a  barn  of  sufficient  size  to  accomodate 
our  stock,  and  so  built  and  arranged  that  they  can 
be  cared  for  in  a  sanitary  manner.  The  barn  we 
have  was  built  as  a  temporary  makeshift,  and  no 
successful  dairyman  in  the  state  would  consider  it 
good  enough  for  his  valuable  cows. 

Hospital  and  Gymnasium 

In  planning  the  new  buildings,  provision  should 
be  made  for  a  hospital  and  a  gymnasium.  Last  year 
we  had  absolutely  no  place  in  w^hich  a  sick  child 
could  be  separated  from  the  well  ones.  This  year 
we  have  arranged  two  small  rooms  on  the  floor  oc- 
cupied by  the  girls  as  a  dormitory  to  isolate  any 
sick  children,  but  isolation  cannot  be  complete  in 
such  a  place.  The  need  of  a  gymnasium  or  some 
place  where  the  pupils  may  take  some  exercise  dur- 
ing the  inclement  weather  is  evident. 

Lands  Needs 

We  have  only  twenty  acres  of  land.  We  can  get 
along  with  that  very  well  for  the  immediate  present, 
while  we  have  the  vacant  city  lots  to  the  north  of 
us  to  use  for  play  grounds,  but  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  entirely  inadequate.  We 
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should  have  at  least  forty  acres  to  provide  play 
grounds  as  well  as  room  for  buildings  and  the  rais- 
ing of  our  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  of  hay  enough 
for  our  cows,  and  within  twenty  five  years  sixty 
acres  will  be  required.  If  the  state  could  afford  it, 
the  time  to  get  the  land  is  now.  The  state  will  save 
several  thousand  dollars  by  buying  it  now.  We  have 
the  town  on  one  side  of  us,  orchard  tracts  on  two 
sides  and  the  new  Methodist  college  will  probably 
be  located  about  half  a  mile  south  of  us.  Most  o'f 
this  land  is  already  on  the  market  in  small  tracts. 
The  location  of  the  college  here  will  probably  cause 
all  this  land  to  be  bought  for  homes,  and  we  shall  be 
shut  in  without  the  possibility  of  securing  mgre 
land  except  at  oxorbitant  figures.  Our  other  needs 
are  so  great  and  pressing  that  I  only  call  attention  to 
the  facts  as  they  appear  to  me. 

Heating 

At  present  we  have  steam  heat  in  the  new  build- 
ing but  hot  air  in  the  old  one.  Hot  air  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  a  building  of  this  size.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  properly  heat  the  building.  Some  rooms 
never  seem  to  have  any  heat  in  them,  so  that  this 
method  of  heating  is  very  unsatisfactory  as  well  as 
expensive.  Steam  seems  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  heating  build- 
ings of  this  size,  and  while  its  installation  will  be 
very  expensive,  I  believe  it  will  be  money  well  spent. 

Libraries 

Libraries  are  essential  in  the  education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Blind.  Shut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of 
much  that  others  enjoy,  they  must  necessarily  de- 
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pend  more  upon  books.  A  school  that  can  instill 
into  the  deaf  child  a  desire  for  reading  has  done  more 
for  that  child's  education  and  future  happiness  than 
it  has  done  in  almost  any  other  part  of  its  work.  We 
should  have  a  thoroughly  graded  school  library  in 
both  departments  so  that  a  taste  for  reading  may 
be  developed  in  the  children.  In  no  other  school  are 
books  so  essential  as  in  this. 

28  Per  Cent  Larger 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  our  school  and  the 
constantly  rising  cost  of  living  will  require  a  some- 
what larger  appropriation  than  we  had  two  years 
ago'.  The  school  is  28  per  cent  larger  in  actual  at- 
tendance than  ever  before  and  has  present  21  per- 
cent more  than  were  enrolled  last  year.  We  shall 
undoubtedly  continue  to  increase  in  size  if  we  care 
for  all  who  should  receive  the  advantages  here  pro- 
vided. Estimates  for  the  year  1913-14  are  as  fol- 
fows: 


Estimates 

Salaries,  wages  and  other  services  $36,000 

Water  and  lights   2,000 

Fuel    4,000  . 

Supplies,  etc   14,000 

R.  R.  transportation  for  pupils  and  guides  1,500 

Insurance   1,000 

School    Building   40,000 

Industrial  Building   40,000 

Printing  office  equipment   1,000 

Barn   2,000 

Improvements  on  grounds,  walks,  etc   1,500 
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Shop  equipment    1,000 

Libraries  and  school  supplies  for  Deaf  and 

Blind    2,000 

Farm  equipment   500 

Steam  heat  in  old  building   4,500 

Repairs,  repainting,  etc   1,000 


152,000 


I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
thoughtful  consideration  and  kindly  attention  shown 
our  pupils  by  the  citizens  of  Gooding.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  this  place  to  mention  all  the  kind  at- 
tentions shown  to  them  by  the  business  and  professi- 
onal people  of  the  town  in  which  we  are  located. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  or  blind  child  than  that  he  should  be  treated 
just  like  other  children,  shown  the  same  attentions 
and  enjoy  the  same  pleasures  so  far  as  he  is  able. 
They  want  to  be  treated  like  ''folks,"  and  this  our 
friends  in  Gooding  have  done.  To  them  and  to  other 
friends  of  the  school  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
whose  kindness  has  added  to  their  enjoyment,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  their  hearty  support  and 
encouragement  at  all  times,  and  for  their  efforts  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  to  testify 
to  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers 
and  officers,  and  to  the  industrious  obedient  spirit 
shown  by  practically  all  the  pupils.  All  these  have 
made  possible  the  success  of  the  past,  and  assure 
greater  achievements  in  the  future. 

W.  E.  TAYLOR. 
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Warrants 
Deaf  and  Blind  Maintenance 


March  30,  1911,  Salaries   $1,185.00 

March  30,  1911,  Salaries    1,185.00 

March  30,  1911,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  23.85 

March  30,  1911,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  20.95 

March  30,  1911,  Beaty-Banm  Chemical  Co.  61.00 
March  30,  1911,  Gooding   Troy  Laundry 

Co   120.00 

March  30,  1911,  Johnson  Mfg.  Co   14.50 

March  30,  1911,  J.  L.  Hammett  Co   12.70 

March  30,  1911,  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co.  20.23 

March  30,  1911,  Gooding  M.  &  E.  Co   20.85 

March  30,  1911,  Paul    Martin   30.50 

April  12,  1911,  Salaries   1186.00 

April  12,  1911,  Gooding  Storage  &  Trans- 
fer Co   16.17 

April  12,  1911,  J.  K.  Atkeson   16.50 

April  12,  1911,  GT.  SH.  &  Falls  W.  P. 

Co   72.08 

April  12,  1911,  Gt.  Shoshone  &  T.  F.  W. 

P.  Co   58.40 

April  12,  1911,  Leader  Publishing  Co...  75.00 

April  12,  1911,  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co.  22.94 

April  12,  1911,  Studebaker  Bros,  of  Utah  117.20 
April  12,  1911,  Geo.  H.  Quereau  Supply 

Co   39.95 

April  12,  1911,  American  School  for  the 

Deaf    17.28 

April  12,  1911,  Beatty-Baum  Chemical  Co.  37.50 

April  12,  1911,  J.  L.  Hammett  Co   5.00 

April  12,  1911,  Central  Scientific  Co   94.61 

April  12,  1911  Gooding  Mercantile  Co...  58.43 
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April  12,  1911,  Paul  Martin   68.40 

April  12,  1911,  J.  E.  Arkoosh   306.27 

April  22,  1911,  Gooding  Storage  &  Trans- 
fer   Co   5.35 

April  22,  1911,  Gooding  Mercantile  Co...  93.32 

May  10,  1911,  Salaries    1,205.00 

May  10,  1911,  F.  M.  Higby   4.00 

May  10,  1911,  Gooding  Storage  &  Trans- 
fer Co   24.13 

May  10,  1911,  Gooding  Troy  Laundry  Co.  60.00 
May  10,  1911,  Gt.  Shoshone  &  T.  F.  W.  P. 

Co   43.10 

May  10,  1911,  Iowa  Lumber  Co    230.65 

May  10,  1911,  Gooding  Mlg.  &  El.  Co ...  .  15.90 

May  10,  1911,  J.  L.  Hammett  Co   34.80 

May  10,  1911,  Brigger  &  Hetherington .  .  24.00 

May  10,  1911,  Chas.  L.  Joy  &  Co   6.10 

May  10,  1911,  Gooding  Mlg  &  El.  Co..  .  .  .  14.50 

May  10,  1911,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  27.30 

May  10,  1911,  J.    Mcintosh   45.05 

May  10,  1911,  Thompson    Furniture   178.95 

May  10,  1911,  Gooding  Seed  &  Feed  Co.  40.73 

May  10,  1911,  Jones  Bros  Meat  Co   138.02 

May  22,  1911,  Citizens  Coal  Co   334.20 

June  14,  1911,  Salaries    1206.00 

June  14,  1911,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  36.65 

June  14,  1911,  J.  K.  Atkeson,   125.00 

June  14,  1911,  Gooding  Troy  Laundry..  60.00 

June  14,  1911,  Henry  Garlinger   20.00 

June  14,  1911,  Southern  Idaho  Tel.  Co...  18.20 

June  14,  1911,  Gt.  Shoshone  Light  Co...  44.00 

June  14,  1911,  Carl  Jenkins   75.00 

June  14,  1911,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  35.50 

June  14,  1911,  Luther  Rice   67.50 
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June  14,  1911,  J.  A.  Mellotte   46.30 

June  14,  1911,  Gooding    Herald   46.00 

June  14,  1911,  Gooding  Mlg.  &  E.  Co   13.95 

June  14,  1911,  C.  W.  &  M.  Co   15.75 

June  14,  1911,  Evans  Wood   8.40 

June  14,  1911,  Citizen  Coal  Co   150.05 

June  14,  1911,  Boise  Book  &  Music  Co..  .  70.79 

June  14,  1911,  Simpson  Morrow   20.65 

June  14,  1911,  A.  S.  Hines  Drug  Co   19.80 

June  14,  1911,  J.  L,  Hammett  Co   10.90 

June  14,  1911,  Weeter  Lumber  Co   24.25 

June  14,  1911,  J.  E.  Arkoosh   140.42 

June  14,  1911,  Jones  Meat  Co   88.92 

June  14,  1911,  Gooding  Storage  &  Trans- 
fer   Co   30.93 

June  14,  1911,  J.  A.  Mellotte   13.75 

July  11,  1911,  Salaries    1,104.25 

July  11,  1911,  Gooding  Storage  &  Trans- 
fer Co   9.01 

July  11,  1911,  A.  C.  Wolf   10.90 

July  11,  1911,  Meyer    Bros   93,38 

July  11,  1911,  Boise  Floral  Co   16.50 

July  11,  1911,  Meyer    Bros   137.45 

July  11,  1911,  Paul  Martin   247.35 

July  11,  1911,  Bernice  McCoy   40.65 

July  25,  1911,  Smith  Bros   2.15 

July  25,  1911,  J.  E.  Gallimore   7.25 

July  25,  1911,  Gt.  Shoshone  Light  Co   22.10 

July  25,  1911,  Gt.  Shoshone  Light  Co.  .  .  .  35.82 

July  25,  1911  Carl    Jenkins   60.00 

July  25,  1911,  E.  B.  Hughes   17.20 

July  25,  1911,  F.  M.  Higby   9.00 

July  25,  1911,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  25.75 

July  25,  1911,  Gillette    Mercantile    Co...  42.15 
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July  25,  1911,  J.  A.  Mellotte   8.50 

July  25,  1911,  Iowa  Lumber  Co   15.80 

July  25,  1911,  Boise  Book  Co   9.75 

July  25,  1911,  J.   E.  Arkoosh   142,34 

July  25,  1911,  Nampa  Nursery   130.95 

July  25,  1911^  Gooding  Seed  Co   70.30 

July  25,  1911,  Gooding  Mlg.  &  El.  Co   15.05 

July  25,  1911,  Gooding  Mlg.  &  El.  Co. . . .  29.00 

July  25,  1911,  Paul    Martin   195.10 

July  25,  1911,  Paul  Martin   84.54 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Salaries   381.00 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Gt.  Shoshone  &  T.  F.  W.  P. 

Co   105.34 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Carl  Jenkins   62.00 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Dr.  F.  T.  Carey  •  71.50 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Gooding  Troy  Laundry  Co.  20.78 
Aug.  26,  1911,  Gooding  Troy  Laundry  Co.  80.65 
Aug.  26,  1911,  Gooding  Storage  &  Trans- 
fer Co   3.96 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co. 

Ltd   113.12 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Gooding  Publishing  Co. .  .  16.80 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Meyer   Bros   37.10 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Thompson  Furniture  Co.  74.05 
Aug.  26,  1911,  Gooding  V/ater  Works  Co. 

Ltd   30.15 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Gooding  Mlg.  &  El.  Co.  . .  .  11.05 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Weeter  Lumber  Co   1.85 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Gooding  Mercantile  Co   8.82 

Aug.  26,  1911,  The  Willis  Music  Co   16.27 

Aug.  26,  1911,  J.  E.  Arkoosh   36,25 

Aug.  26,  1911,  J.    Mcintosh   15.85 

Aug.  26,  1911,  Con.  Wagon  &  Machine  Co.  4.50 

Aug.  26,  1911,    George  Jones    6.92 
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Aug.  26.  1911.  Jones  Bros   11X^0 

Aug.  23.  1911.  Citizens  Coal  &:  Feed  Co..  .  45.75 

Aug.  23.  1911,  Paul  Martin   94.04 

Sept.  12.  1911.  E.  C.  H.  Tornquist   7.60 

Sept.  25.  1911,  Salaries   369.00 

Sept.   25,  1911.  Edw.  S.  Smith.  Services.  .  4.00 

Sept.  25.  1911,  E.  L.  Woodworth   :1.50 

Sept.  25.  1911,  Southern  Ida.  Ind.  Tel.  Co.  16.63 
Sept.  25.  1911.  Gooding  Storage  &  Trans- 
fer Co   6.51 

Sept.  25.  1911.  H.  C.  Hurt   6.40 

Sept.  25-  1911.  Gooding  Storage  &  Trans- 
fer Co   10.30 

Sept.  25,  1911.  Gooding  Troy  Laundry  Co.  31.52 

Sept.  25, -1911.  J.  K.  Atkeson   8.80 

Sept.  25,  1911,  J.  C.  Atkeson   2.00 

Sept.  25.  1911,  Carl  Jenkins   57.50 

Sept.  25,  1911,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  23.10 

Sept.  25,  1911,  K.  E.  Miller   8.75 

Sept.  25.  1911.  Gooding  Mlg.  &  El.  Co...  12.20 

Sept.  25.  1911.  Gooding  Creamery  Co   21.78 

Sept.  25,  1911,  Standard  Furnicure  Co...  21.75 

Sept.  25.  1911.  Gooding  Mlg.  &  Ei.  Co...  S.93 

Sept.  25,  1911,  Midland  Chemical  Co   22.50 

Sept.  25,  1911,  J.  E.  Arkoosh   24  43 

Sept.  25,  1911,  Bernice  McCoy   59.55 

Sept.  25,  1911,  W.  E.  Taylor,  money  ad- 

Tanced  expense   12.85 

Oct.    7.  1911,  Salaries    1,093.63 

Oct.    7.  1911.  Carl    Jenkins   50.00 

Oct.    7.  1911,  Gooding  Troy  Laundry   46.73 

Oct,    7,  1911,  J.  E.  Arkoosh   138.61 

Oct.    7.  1911.  Citizen  Coal  &  Feed  Co..  176.95 

Oct.    7.  1911.  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  23.55 
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Oct.    7,  1911,  Gooding  Mercantile   Co...  85.32 

Oct.    7,  1911,  Gooding  Mercantile   Co...  240.26 

Oct.    7,  1911,  Hines  Drug  Co.  Ltd   33.00 

Oct.    7,  1911,  Etta  Brown   10.55 

Oct.  23,  1911,  Thompson  Furniture  Co...  10.50 

Oct.  23,  1911,  Evans    Wood   38.55 

Oct.  23,  1911,  Gooding  Mercantile  Co".   67.45 

Oct.  23,  1911,  McMillan  Paper  &  School 

Supply  Co   28.83 

Oct.  23,  1911,  R.  A.  Newhoiise   15.75 

Oct.  23,  1911,  A.    Trowbridge   14.00 

Oct.  23,  1911,  J.  Mcintosh  supples   7.30 

Oct.  23,  1911,  Gooding  Storage  &  Trans- 
fer Co   10.03 

Nov.  14,  1911,  T.  C.  Eakin,  services   8.00- 

Nov.  14,  1911,  Julian  Churchill,  services  7.50 

Nov.  14,  1911,  Gooding  Water  Co.  services  28.20 

Nov.  14,  1911,  E.  V.  Howard,  services..  6.30 
Nov.  14,  1911  Gt.  Shoshone  &  Twin  Falls 

Water  Power  Co.  services   43.50 

Nov.  14,  1911,  G.  W.  Jones,  services   6.00 

Nov.  14,  1911,  Salaries    1,157.67 

Nov.  14,  1911,  Gooding    Mercantile  Co. 

supplies   70.68 

Nov.  14,  1911,  Gooding  Mlg.  &  El.  Co.  sup- 
plies   17.10 

Nov.l4,  1911,  Young  &  Stanfield,  services  8.50 
Nov.  14,  1911,  Gooding    Publishing  Co. 

supplies   13.40 

Nov.  14,  1911,  E.  L.  Woodworth,  supplies  3.00 

Nov.  14,  1911,  Evans  Wood,  supplies....  74.61 

Nov.  14,  1911,  Hines  Drug  Co.  supplies.  .  9.95 

Nov.  14,  1911,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Sims,  supplies  8.57 

Nov.  14,  1911,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  65.50 
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Nov.  14,1911,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  77.96 
Nov.  14,  1911,  Thompson   Furniture  Co. 

supplies   11.75 

Nov.  14,  1911,  Jones  Bros,  supplies   87.44 

Nov.  14,  1912,  E.  C.  Egelus,  supplies   8.62 

Nov.  14,  1911,  A.  Trowbridge,  supplies..  15.50 

Nov.  14,  1911',  A.  L.  Trenam,  Insurance  44.50 

Nov.  14,  1911,  L.  H.  Stump,  Insurance..  44.50 

Nov.  14,  1911,  W.  E.  Taylor,  expense   67.14 

Dec.  1,    1911,  Gooding  Troy  Laundry  Co. 

services    84.43 

Dec.  1,    1911,  Citizens  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

supplies   139.90 

Dec.  1,    1911,  Gooding  Mercantile  Co...  3.38 

Dec.  1,    1911,  Meyer  Bros,  supplies   60.70 

Dec.  1,    1911,  J.  E.  Arkoosh,  supplies   104.41 

Dec.  12,  1911,  Salaries    1,152.67 

Dec.  12,  1911,  Gt.  Shoshone  &  Twin  Falls 

Water  Power  Co   55.50 

Dec.  12,  1911,  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Co.  313.75 
Dec.  12,  1911,  Gooding  Water  Co.  services  31.10 
Dec.  12,  1911,  Gooding  Storage  and  Trans- 
fer   Co   6.52 

Dec.  12,  1911,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Sims,  supplies  8.50 
Dec.  12,  1911,  Gooding  Packing  Co.  sup- 
plies   89.24 

Dec.  12,  1911,  American  Printing  House 

for  the  Blind,  supplies   129.40 

Dec.  12,  1911,  Floyd  Howard,   supplies..  10.00 
Dec.  12,  1911,  W.  E.  Taylor,  money  ad- 
vanced expense   20.95 

Dec.  21,  1911,  Salaries    1,155.00 

Dec.  21,  1911,  Charles  Tripp,  supplies..  10.80 

Dec.  21,  1911,  J.  L.  Hammett  Co.  supplies  25.33 
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Dec.  21,  1911,  Jones  Bros.,   supplies   86.77 

Dec.  21,  1911,  Gooding    Mercantile  Co. 

supplies   37.70 

Dec.  21,  1911,  E.  B.  Hughes,  services   9.70 

Dec.  21,  1911,  A.  Trowbridge,  supplies..  15.00 

Dec.  21,  1911,  Evans  Wood,  supplies   98.83 

Jan.  9,    1912,  Gooding  Troy  Laundry,  ser- 
vices  9Q.'6G 

Jan.  9,    1912,  Jones  Bros,  supplies   36.31 

Jan.  9,    1912,  C.  J.  Schafer,  supplies....  5.76 

Jan.  9,    1912,  A.  C.  Braga,  supplies   56.37 

Jan.  9,    1912  Citizens  Coal  and  Feed  Co. 

supplies   107.80 

Jan.  9,    1912,  Meyer  Bros,  supplies   S.15 

Jan.  25,  1912,  Salaries    1,140.00 

Jan.  25,  1912,  Gooding  Storage  and  Trans- 
fer Co.  services   3.66 

Jan.  25,  1912,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co. 

services   30.95 

Jan.  25,  1912,  Evans  Wood,  supplies   83.42 

Jan.  25,  1912,  A.  Trowbridge,  supplies..  15.50 
Jan.  25,  1912,  Gooding  Mercantile  Co.  sup- 
plies   55.16 

Jan.  25,  1912,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Sims,  supplies.  .  ,  6.20 
Jan.  25,  1912,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co. 

supplies   208.50 

Jan.  25,  1912,  Gooding  Mlg.  &  El.  Co.  sup- 
plies   29.05 

Jan.  25,  1912,  Geo.  H.  Quereau  Supply  Co. 

supplies   etc   48.65 

Jan.  25,  1912,  A.  S.  Hines  Drug  Co.  Ltd.  17.15 

Jan.  25,  1912,  High  &  Whitson,  Insurance  64.00 
Feb.  13,  1912,  Gt.  Shoshone  &  Twin  Falls 

Water  Power  Co   91.87 
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Feb.  13,  1912,  J.  K.  Atkeson,  services   13.50 

Feb.  13,  1912,  Gooding    Troy  Laundry, 

services    81.99 

Feb.  13,  1912,  Gooding  Troy  Laundry  Co.  93.00 
Feb.  13,  1912,  Dr.  J.  H.  Cromwell,  services  5.00 
Feb.  13,  1912,  Mt.  States  Tel.  &  Tel  Co.  16.00 
Feb.  13,  1912,  Gooding  Packing  Co.  sup- 
plies  64.44 

Feb.  13,  1912,  A.  Trowbridge,  supplies..  15.50 

Feb.  13,  1912,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Sims,  supplies.  .  6.20 

Feb.  13,  1912,  Meyers  Bros,  supplies   18.10 

Feb.  13,  1912,  Citizens  Coal  and  Feed  Co. 

supplies  '   186.00 

Feb.  13,  1912,  J.  E.  Arkoosh,  supplies..  158.36 
Feb.  13,  1912,  Shotwell    Mercantile  Co. 

supplies   14.50 

Feb.  13,  1912,  Gooding  Water  Works  ser- 
vices   34.35 

Feb.  13,  1912,  Gt.  Shoshone  &  Twin  Falls 

Water  Power  Co   57.00 

Feb.  13,  1912,  The  Beckman  Co.  supplies .  .  22.43 

Feb.  13,  1912,  J.  Mcintosh,  supplies   8.55 

Feb.  24,  1912,  Salaries    1,149.00 

Feb.  24,  1912,  Gooding    Publishing  Co. 

supplies   15.25 

Feb.  24,  1912,  Jones  Bros,  supplies   97.60 

Feb.  24,  1912,  Gem    State    Lumber  Co. 

supplies   30.05 

Feb.  24,  1912,  Royal  Typewriter  Co.  sup- 
plies   20.00 

Feb.  24,  1912,  Evans  Wood,  supplies   67.56 

Feb.  24,  1912,  Gooding  Mercantile  Co. .  .  100.61 
Feb.  24,  1912,  American  Printing  House 

for  the  Blind   103.25 
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Feb.  24,  1912,  Gooding  Mlg.  &  EL  Co. .  .  14.55 

Feb.  24,  1912,  B.  J.  Farnham,  supplies..  32.40 

Feb.  24,  1912,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Sims,  supplies  5.95 

Feb.  24,  1912,  W.  E.  Taylor,  expense   46.84 

March  24,  1912,  Salaries    1,153.06 

March  25,  1912,  Gooding      Storage  & 

transfer  Co   4.25 

March  25,  1912,  Gooding   Troy  Laundry 

Co.  services   89.00 

March  25,  1912,  Gooding  Packing  Co.  sup- 
plies   101.61 

March  25,  1912,  Gooding  Mercantile  Co. 

Supplies   117.46 

March  25,  1912,  Meyer  Bros,  supplies   8.10 

March  25,  1912,  Evans  Wood,  supplies .  .  54.56 

March  25,  1912,  J.  B.  Meharg,  supplies..  13.00 
March  25,  1912,  Leader    Publishing  Co. 

supplies   27.00 

March  25.  1912,  A.  Trowbridge,  supplies  14.50 
March  25,  1912,  Gooding    Water  Works 

Co.    services   31.30 

April  9,    1912,  Gooding  Electrical  Supply 

Co   20.0:5 

April  9,    1912,  Citizens  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

supplies   148, 4D 

April  23,  1912,  Salaries    1,155.DI> 

April  23,  1912,  Gt  Shoshone  &  Twin  Falls 

Water  Power  Co   87.80 

April  23,  1912,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  33.40 
April  23,  1912,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co. 

services    3.00 

April  23,  1912,  Troy   Laundry   Co.  ser- 
vices  S9M 

April  23,  1912,  Evans   Wood,   supplies..  65.28 
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April  23,  1912,  Meyer  Bros,  supplies   13.75 

April  23,  1912,  Citizens  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

supplies   177.20 

April  23,  1912,  Gooding    Mercantile  Co. 

supplies   140.20 

April  23,  1912,  Gem  State    Lumber  Co. 

supplies   22,65 

April  23,  1912,  Gooding     Packing  Co. 

supplies   84.14 

April  23,  1912,  A.  Trowbridge   16.00 

May  15,  1912,  Howard  Transfer  Co.  ser- 
vices  7.50 

May  15,  1912,  J.  K.  Atkeson,  services   85.00 

May  15,  1912,  J.  K.  Atkeson,  services..  32.50 

May  15,  1912,  J.  C.  Atkeson,  services..  18.75 

May  15,  1912,  W.  B.  Hampton,    services  9.50 

May  15,  1912,  J.  E.  Arkoosh,  supplies..  195.50 
May  15,  1912,  Manufacturers    Sale  Co. 

supplies   4.00 

May  15,  1912,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Sims,  supplies  7.80 
May  15,  1912,  Gooding     Water  Works 

Co.    supplies    37.65 

May  15,  1912,  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  sup- 
plies  5.00 

May  15,  1912,  E.  C.  Egelus,  supplies   6.30 

May  15,  1912,  Gooding  Mlg.  &  El.  supplies  20.00 

Hay  15,  1912,  Boise  Realty  Co.  Insurance  50,00 

May  25,  1912,  Salaries    1,139,09 

May  25,  1912,  Mt.  States  Tel.  &  Tel  Co. 

services    19.60 

May  25,  1912,  Gooding  Troy  Laundry  Co. 

services    84.28 

May.  25,  1912,  Gt.  Shoshone  &  Twin  Falls 

Water  Power  Co   37.74 
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May  25,  1912,  Evans    Wood,    supplies..  83.91 
'  May  25,  1912,  Gooding  Packing  Co.  sup- 
plies  83.36 

May  25,  1912,  Thompson    Furniture  Co. 

supplies   10,35 

May  25,  1912,  Gooding  Merc.  Co.,  supplies  78.67 
June  7,    1912,  J.  D.  Furcht,  Insurance..  50.00 
June  7,    1912,  Gooding  Storage  &  Trans- 
fer Co.  services   4.25 

June  7,.  1912,  C.  J.  Schafer,  supplies   4.00 

June  7,    1912,  G.  H.  Bowersock   151.50 

June  7,    1912,  Meyer  Bros,   supplies....  10.58 
June  7,    1912,  W.  E.  Taylor,  money  ad- 
vance,  expense   38.25 

June  7,    1912,  L.  H.  Stump,  Insurance..  40.00 

June  7,  1912,  J.  D.  Furcht,  Insurance..  50.00 
June  24,  1912,  Gooding  Mlg.  &  El.  Co. 

supplies    19.55 

June  24,  1912,  Citizens  Coal  &  Feed  Co.  72.50 

June  24,  1912,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  35.75 

•  June  24,  1912,    Gooding  Mercantile  Co. .  .  81.41 

June  24,  1912,  Gooding  Seed  Co   31.01 

June  24,  1912,  Milton  Bradley  Co.  supplies  5.55 

June  24,  1912,  Salaries   1,042.49 

July  14,  1912,  Howard  Transfer  Co.  ser- 
vices   4.50 

July  14,  1912,  Gt.  Shoshone  &  Twin  Falls 

Water  Power  Co   28.20 

July  14,  1912,  Oregon  Short  Line  Co.  332.75 

July  14,  1912,  0.  L.  Winner,  services   75.00 

July  14,  1912,  Christiansen   &   Park   19.50 

July  14,  1912,  D.  S.  Pruitt,  supplies   4.00 

July  14,  1912,  Gooding  Herald   7.50 

July  14,  1912,  Evans  Wood,  sui^plies   29.66 
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July  14,  1912,  W.  E.  Taylor,  money  ad- 
vanced   70.55 

July  27,  1912,  Salaries    325.00 

July  27,  1912,  V.  L.  Taylor,  services....  67.50 

July  27,  1912,  Carl  Jenkins,  services....  35.00 

July  27,  1912,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  38.65 
July  27,  1912,  Citizens  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

supplies   22.75 

July  27,  1912,  Gooding  Packing  Co.  sup- 
plies   66.05 

July  27,  1912,  A.  S.  Hines  Drug  Co.  sup- 
plies  24,80 

July  27,  1912,  Big  Collar  Harness  Co. .  .  25.20 

Aug.  15,  1912,  H.  E.  Spangler,  services.  .  25.00 
Aug.  15,  1912,  Gooding    Troy  Laundry, 

services    115.06 

Aug.  15,  1912,  Gooding    Troy  Laundry, 

services    41.72 

Aug.  15,  1912,  Gooding  Water  Works   32.10 

Aug.  15,  1912,  Gt.  Shoshone  &  Twin  Falls 

Water  Power  Co   37.10  • 

Aug  15,  1912,  E.   B.   Hughes,  services..  15.63 
Aug.  15,  1912,  J.  E.  Arkoosh,  supplies .  .  130.05 
Aug.  15,  1912,  Gooding  Packing  Co.  sup- 
plies   58.48 

Aug.  15,  1912,  Gooding    Mercantile  Co. 

supplies   44.35 

Aug.  15,  1912,  Gooding  Mlg.  &  El.  Co. 

supplies   16.75 

Aug.  15,  1912,  Meyer  Bros,   supplies   34.98 

Sept.  5,    1912  Salaries   278.00 

Sept.  5,    1912,  V.  L.  Taylor,  services   73.75 

Sept.  5.    1912,  W.  A.  Stanfield,  services  5.50 

Sept.  5,    1912,  F.  T.  Gary,  supplies   6.00 
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Sept.  5,    1912,  .Gooding  Mercantile  sup- 


plies   10.30 

Sept.  5,    1912,  W.  E.  Taylor,  money  ad- 
vanced, expense    71.90 

Sept.  5,    1912,  Etta  Brown,    money  ad- 
vanced,  expenses   16.30 

Sept.  5.    1912,  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R. 

Co   62.45 

Sept.  5,    1912  Carl  Jenkins,  services....  73.75 
Sept.  10,  1912,  J.  H.  Cromwell,  M.  D.  ser- 
vices  5.00 

Sept.  10,  1912,  Gt.  Shoshone  &  Twin  Falls 

Water  Power  Co   21.36 

Sept.  10,  1912,  Evans  Wood,  supplies   6.25 

Sept  10,  1912,  Citizens  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

supplies   549.87 

Sept.  23,  1912,  Salaries   1,045.00 

Sept.  23,  1912,  Christiansen  &  Park,  ser- 
vices   108.82 

Sept.  23,  1912,  V.  L.  Taylor,  services   55.00 

Sept.  23,  1912,  Carl  Jenkins,  services   15.00 

Sept.  23,  1912,  Dr.  P.  B.  Bacus,  services  4,50 
Sept.  23,  1912,  Young  &  Prindle,  services  9.50 
Sept.  23,  1912,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co. 

services   23.75 

Sept.  23,  1912,  L.  C.  Jones  Meat  Co.  sup- 
plies   25.21 

Sept.  23,  1912,  Gooding  Mlg.  &   El.  Co. 

supplies   7.65 

Sept.  23,  1912,  Aron    Shaw,  supplies   30.80 

Sept.  23,  1912,  Gooding    Mercantile  Co. 

supplies   10.87 

Sept.  23,  1912,  Meyer  Bros,  supplies   71.70 

Oct.  8,    1912,  Salaries    18L00 
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Oct.  8,    1912,  Consolidated  Wagon  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  supplies   87.40 

Oct.  8,    1912,  Eilers  Music  House,  piano.  .  468.00 
Oct.  8,    1912,  Utah  Oil  Refining  Co.,  sup- 
plies   10.00 

Oct.  8,    1912,  V.  L.  Taylor,  expenses   17.75 

Oct.  8,    1912,  Nellie  1.  Heenan,  expenses  9.40 
Oct.  8,    1912,  W.  E.  Taylor,    money  ad- 
vanced   expenses   123.58 

Oct.  8,    1912,  Maud  Burr,  money  advanced 

expenses  .   5.00 

Oct.  22,  1912,  Salaries    1,221.51 

Oct.  22,  1912,  Chauncey  L.  Raver,  services  18.75 
Oct.  22,  1912,  Mt.  States  Tel.  &  Tel  Co. 

services    17.65 

Oct.  22,.  1912,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  44.55 
Oct.  22,  1912,  Gooding  Storage  &  Transfer 

Co.,   services   2.50 

Oct.  22,  1912,  Gooding  Packing  Co.,  sup- 
plies  \  .  81.26 

Oct.  22,  1912,  American  Printing  House 

for  the  Blind  supplies    63.00 

Oct.  22,  1912,  Meyer    Bros.,  supplies   58.28 

Oct.  22,  1912,  J.  B,  Meharg,  supplies   7.00 

Oct.  22,  1912,  Evans  Wood,  supplies   31.17 

Oct.  22,  1912,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  sup- 
plies   12.75 

Nov.  14,  1912,  Ore.  Short  Line  R.  R.  Co.  78.95 
Nov.  14,  1912,  Caroline  P.  Keil,  services.  .  25.00 
Nov.  14,  1912,  Mrs.  J.  A.    Mellotte,  ser- 
vices   30.00 

Nov.  14,  1912,  E.  V.  Howard,  services..  -5.10 

Nov.  14,  1912,  H.  E.  Spangler,  services..  22.50 
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Nov.  14,  1912,  Gooding    Mercantile  Co., 

supplies   155.87 

Nov.  14,  1912,  Julian  Churchill,  services  38.15 
Nov.  14,  1912  Idaho  Electric  Supply  Co. 

supplies   41.90 

Nov.  14,  1912,  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Co.  270.65 

Nov.  14,  1912,  J.  E.  Arkoosh,  supplies..  35.23 

Nov.  14,  1912,  J.  E.  Arkoosh,  supplies..  283.31 
Nov.  14,  1912,  Shotwell    Mercantile  Co. 

supplies   18.95 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Salaries-   1,273.33 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Gooding  Water  Works  Co.  41.50 

Nov.  27,  1912,  E.  B.  Hughes,  services   48.34 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Statesman    Printing  Co. 

supplies   2.00 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Midland  Chemical  Co.  sup- 
plies   20.00 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Floyd  Howard,  supplies..  59.00 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Ginn  &  Co.  supplies   18.60 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Lincoln  County  State  Bank, 

supplies   71.25 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Dood  Mead  &  Co.  supplies  100.00 
Nov.  27,  1912,  Boise  Book  &  Stationery  Co. 

supplies   7.28 

Nov.  27,  1912,  A.  M.  Gomes,  supplies   30.03 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Gooding  Packing  Co.  sup- 
plies  148.22 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Gooding  Creamery  Co.  sup- 
plies   154.99 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Meyer  Bros,  supplies   26.04 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Gem  State  Lumber  Co.  sup- 
plies   39.50 

Nov.  27,  1912,  Gooding  Mlg.  &  El.  Co.  sup- 
plies   31.50 
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Nov.  27,  1912,  Citizen  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

supplies   17.95 

43,828.56 

Deaf  and  Blind  Building  Fund 

July  25,  1911,  The  Capital  News  $  13.65 

July  25,  1911,  Izora    Lansdon   13.50 

July  25,  1911,  Wayland  &  Fennell   750.00 

Aug.  8,    1911,  Statesman  Printing:  Co...  10.50 

Aug.  8,    1911,  C.  B.  Moreton   65.00 

Aug.  8,    1911,  Harry   Powers..   60.00 

Aug.  8,    1911,  Bryon  Camp   60.00 

Sept.  8,    1911,  C.  B.  Moreton   65.00 

Sept.  8,    1911,  Harry  Powers   60.00 

Sept.  8,    1911,  Bryon  Camp   17.42 

Sept.  8,    1911,  Amos  C.   Springer   42.58 

Sept.  8,    1911,  Carlson,  Lusk  Co   36.00 

Sept.  8,    1911,  E.  Ralph  Evans   4,500.00 

Oct.  7,    1911,  E  Ralph  Evans   3,200.00 

Nov.  14,  1911,  E.   Ralph  Evans   3,800.00 

Nov.  14,  1911,  Acme  Pluming  &  Heating 

Co   1,883.00 

D€c.  12,  1911,  E.  Ralph  Evans   3,000.000 

Dec.  21,  1911,  E.  B.  Hughes   445.00 

Jan.  25,  1912,  E.  Ralph  Evans   1 

Feb.  13,  1912,  Wayland  &  Fennell   300.00 

Feb.  23,  1912,  Boise  Lumber  Co   7.02 

Feb.  23,  1912,  E.  Ralph  Evans   1,500.00 

March  11,  1912,  Acme  Plumbing  &  Heat- 
ing Co   1,320.20 

March  11,  1912,  Wayland  &  Fennell   211.82 

March  11,  1912,  E.  Ralph  Evans   399.50 

April  9,    1912,  Western  Union  Tel.  Co..  .  .31 
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April  9,    1912,  Gooding  Electric  Supply 

Co   179.38 

May  25,  1912,  Acme  Plumbing  Co   535.80 

May  25,  1912,  E.    Ralph   Evans   3,120.00 

May  25,  1912,  Geo.  A.  Anderson  Co   107.18 

May  25,  1912,  Thomipson  Furniture  Co. .  .  972.40 

July  27,  1912,  Christinansen  &  Park   201.53 

Sept.  23,  1912,  Christiansen  &  Park   25.55 

Oct.  7,    1912,  N.    Salsbiiry   97.00 

Nov.  14,  1912,  G.  S.  &  T.  W.  P.  Co   410.35 

Nov.  14,  1912,  W.  L.  Roseboom   111.92 

Charitable  Institution  Fund 

May  2,    1911, Gooding  Troy  Laundry  ?73.63 

May  2,    1911,  Gooding  Troy  Laundry  80.65 

July  6,    1911,  Edwin    Snow   49.64 

July  20,  1911,  Gooding  Creamery  Co   23.17 

July  18,  1911,  Edwin    Snow   75.15 

Sept.  19,  1911,  Payette  Lumber  Mfg.  Co   10.93 

Oct.  23,  1911,  Western  Elaterite  Roofing  Co.  50.42 

Dec.  1,    1911,  Volta  Bureau    8.84 

April  9,    1912,  American    Annuals    of  the 

Deaf   16.00 

Aug.  15,  1912  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Co. .  .  83.90 

Deaf  and  Blind  Insurance  Fund 

Oct.  7,    1911,  Meyer  Bros  .$21.85 

Oct.  7,    1911,  Virginia  Taylor   12.40 

Oct.  7,    1911,  Maud  Burr   8.30 
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Deaf  Boys 

Adam  Alt 
Joseph  Askew 
Levar  Bray 
James  Castlj 
Grover  Evans 
Loren  Farnham 
Stanley  Gee 
Neil  Gooding 
John  Haddon 
Lather  Hart 
Pan!  Keeler 
Toy  Lewellen 
Wiili.am  D  Mayo 
Neil  Meisner 
Alexander  Nash 
Hyrum  Partridge 
Melvin  Phelps 
Arthur  Potter 
Thomas  Reed 
Alex  Rees 
OtTo  Reins 
Yvhnk  Rowlo 
Charles  Shanon 
Fr9d  Stevenson 
Henry  Sagerd 
Hn.rold  Taylor 
Mariin  Tripplett 
Clifford  Thompson 
George  Thorn  con 
John  Wallace 
Otto  Weibel 
Lyndon  Wheeler 
Allen  Wood 
John  Zahner 

Deaf  Girls 

Frances  Askew 
Nellie  Castle 


List  of  Pupils 

Post  Office 

Bovil 
Rigby 

Idaho  Falls 

Garden  Valley 

Meridian 

Gooding 

Oakley 

Gooding 

Heise 

Eagle 

Grangeville 

Harrison 

Boise 

Preston 

McCammon 

Shelley 

Montpelier 

McCammon 

Payette 

Caldwell 

Payette 

Bonners  Ferry 

Boise 

Kootenai 

Pocatello 

Preston 

Gifford 

Inkom 

Malad  City 

Nez  Perce 

Heise 

Nampa 

Gooding 

Bates 


Rigby 

Garden  Valley 
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County 

Latah 
Fremont 
Bonneville 
Boise 
Ada 
Lincoln 
Cassia 
Lincoln 
Fremont 
4da 
IdaDo 
Kootenai 
Ada 
Oneida 
Bannoc.v 
Bingham 
Bear  Lake 
Bannock 
Canyon 
Canyon 
Canyon 
Bonner 
Ada 
Bonner 
Bannock 
Onedia 
Nez  Perce 
Bannock 
Onedia 
Lewis 
Fremont 
Canyon 
Lincoln 
Fremont 


Fremont 
Boise 
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Deiphia  Cope 
Lela  Gulp 
Zilla  Gulp 
Eva  Gritchfield 
Pauline  Dressell 
Amelia  Gerlach 
Ada  Heyrend 
Alta  Hillier 
Florence  Jewkes 
Verna  Kennedy 
Emma  Lake 
Neva  Larter 
Verda  Larter 
Ellen  Lusk 
Leon  Lyon 
Annie  Massey 
Maggie  Miles 
Madge  Oliver 
Theo  Osborn 
Alsie  Pannel 
Josephine  Roy 
Ethel  Strode 
Elizabeth  Walton 
Nora  Wiaters 
Rosa  Zahner 

Blind  Boys 

Daniel  Black 
Orvil  Gasey 
Ivan  Gunningham 
Edward  Entwistle 
Frank  Kelley 
Edward  Parks 
Fred  Persson 
Bramwell  Peck 
Virgil  Robison 
Werner  Ripplinger 

Blind  Girls 
Leone  Boggess 
Jennie  Bond 


Meridian 

Peck 

Peck 

Oakley 

Grangeville 

Payette 

Rigby 

Weiser 

Sublett 

Boise 

Downey 

Mackay 

Mackay 

Sugar  Gity 

Sharon 

Glenns  Ferry 

Blackfoot 

Hailey 

Rexburg 

Hawkins 

Roy 

Silver  Gity 
Weiser 
Moore 
Bates 


Galdwell 

Boise 

Gilbert 

Kootenai 

Arco 

Mace 

Moscow 

Sugar  Gity 

Twin  Falls 

Bates 


Weiser 
Weiser 
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Ada 
Nez  Perce 
Nez  Perce 
Gassia 
Idaho 
Ganyon 
Fremont 
Washington 
Gassia 
Ada 
Bannock 
Guster 
Guster 
Fremont 
Bear  Lake 
Elmore 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Fremont 
Bannock 
Onedia 
Owyhee 
Washington 
Blaine 
Fremont 


Ganyon 
Ada 
Glearwater 
Bonner 
Blaine 
Shoshone 
Latah 
Fremont 
Twin  Falls 
Fremont 


Washington 
Washington 
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Olive  Cable  Roberts 

Amy  Hollister  Rathdrura 

Maud   Plott  Hamer 
Bertha   Ripplinger  Bates 

Mildred  Searls  Twin  Falls 

Cecil  Smoot  Nampa 

Grace   Young  Ferdinand 


Twin  Falls 
Canyon 
Idaho 


Fremont 
Kootenai 
Fremont 
Fremont 


General  Information 


This  is  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind.  All  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  who  are  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  are  entitled  to  ad- 
mission, if  of  sound  mind  and  in  good  health.  No 
child  who  is  feeble  m.inded,  or  who  is  afflicted  with 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or  who  is  too 
weak  in  any  way  to  attend  school,  will  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  both 
literary  work  and  industrial  work,  the  aim  being 
to  fit  the  pupils  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  as 
self  supporting  citizens. 

Tuition,  board,  books  and  care  are  furnished  by 
the  state.  Clothing  and  incidentals  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  parents.. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state,  and  the  Compulsory  Education  law  applies  to 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  the  same  as  to  children  with 
all  their  senses,  and  is  enforced  in  the  sam.e  way. 

Application  blanks  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent.  All  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  and  blank  returned  v/ith  a 
doctor's  certificate  stating  the  m.ental  and  physical 
condition  of  the  child. 

School  opens  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
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tember  and  closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June, 
unless  otherwise  announced.  Pupils  should  be  sent 
in  promptly  at  the  opening  of  school  and  will  be  sent 
home  promptly  at  its  close. 

The  session  of  the  school  is  continuous  from 
September  until  June.  There  is  no  vacation  for  the 
holidays  except  the  days  themselves,  and  pupils  re- 
m.ain  at  school.  On  all  holidays  a  pleasant  time 
will  be  provided  for  the  children,  just  as  would  be 
done  at  home. 

Pupils  should,  if  possible,  come  with  enough 
clothing  to  last  a  year.  Each  article  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  pupil's  name  in  indelible  ink. 

A  deposit  of  at  least  five  dollars  snould  be  made 
with  the  Superintendent  to  provide  for  any  emier- 
gency  need  and  to  pay  incidentials.  A  strict  ac- 
count of  such  money  will  be  kept  and  any  balance 
returned. 

All  money  intended  for  the  pupils  should  be  sent 
to  the  Superintendent.  The  school  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  money  sent  directly  to  the  pupils. 

All  correspondence  in  regard  to  business  mat- 
ters should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent. 

All  letters  and  packages  for  the  pupils  should 
be  addressed  to  the  pupil  in  care  of  the  School  or 
of  the  Superintendent,  and  should  come  fully  pie- 
paid. 

The  school  is  open  to  visitors  on  all  school  days. 
We  are  glad  to  have  the  people  of  the  state  know 
what  we  are  doing.  Parents  and  friends  of  the 
pupils  will  find  first-class  hotel  accommodations  in 
town  at  various  prices. 
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Anyone  knowing  of  a  deaf  or  blind  child  who  is 
not  in  school  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  Superinten- 
dent and  do  a  kindness  to  the  child  by  sending  the 
name  and  address  of  the  parents  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. 


Main  School  Bmlding 


IDAHO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND 


FOURTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 
1913-14 


GOODING,  IDAHO 


FIRST  BIENNIAL  REPORT 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

AND 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

1913-14 


CHAPTER  III 

REPORTS  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

SECTION  VI.    THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  BLIND 
GOODING 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  Idaho  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  for  the  biennial  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1914. 

Respectfully, 

W.  E.  TAYLOR, 

Superintendent. 

Gooding,  Idaho,  December,  1914. 


OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS 


Superintendent: 

W.  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  A. 

Teachers  of  the  Deaf: 

NELL  E.  ARBAUGH.  NELL  NICHOL,  M.  A. 

K.  WHITLEY  MURPHEY,  B.  A.         ANNA  B.  KIRKPATRICK,  M.  S. 
MRS.  O.  T.  TAYLOR. 

Teachers  of  the  Blind: 

CONSTANCE  MOREY.  LELAH  GRACE  NICHOLAS. 

LELAH  GRACE  NICHOLAS,  Piano  and  Voice. 

MRS.  GEORGE  H.  QUEREAU,  Violin,  Orchestra,  etc. 

E.  D.  TALBERT,  B.  A.,  Industrial  Work. 

SARAH  B.  VINEYARD,  B.  S.,  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 

J.  A.  MELLOTTE,  Farmer. 

NORA  WHEELER,  Matron  and  Housekeeper. 

MRS.  H.  M.  JENKS,  Boys'  Matron  and  Supervisor. 

LEORA  M.  HUGHES,  Girls'  Supervisor. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 
BLIND 


It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  report  again  upon  the  work  of  our 
schooL  The  two  years  since  my  last  report  have  been  years  of  steady 
growth  in  efficiency  along  all  lines  of  our  present  endeavor.  Teachers 
have  been  patient,  tireless,  and  enthusiastic.  Pupils  have  been  obedient, 
studious  and  eager  to  learn,  and  good  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
both  literary  and  industrial  departments  by  both  the  deaf  and  blind. 

This  school,  which  is  a  part  of  the  free  public  school  system  of  the 
State,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  by  disease  or  accident,  are 
deprived  of  sight  or  hearing,  really  consists  of  two  schools,  a  school 
for  the  deaf  and  a  school  for  the  blind,  united  only  for  purposes  of 
economical  administration.  They  are  entirely  distinct  in  methods  and 
books  and  apparatus,  and  quite  dissimilar  even  in  the  courses  of  study 
pursued. 

The  deaf  child  and  the  blind  child  have  even  greater  need  of  an  edu- 
cation than  has  the  child  with  all  his  senses  unimpaired.  Without  an 
education,  the  former  are  for  the  most  part  helpless  dependents,  and 
must  be  supported  by  some  one — by  their  parents  or  by  the  State. 
An  education  such  as  our  school  gives  equips  the  deaf  man  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  take  his  place  as  an  economic  factor  in  the  progress 
of  his  community. 

The  literary  course  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  is  a  modification  of 
that  given  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing.  In  most  cases,  the 
deaf  child  enters  school  with  no  language,  except  the  simple  gestures 
by  which  he  makes  known  his  wants.  He  has  the  size  and  physical 
development  of  a  child  of  six  or  eight,  but  the  mental  development  of 
a  child  of  two  or  three,  because  to  him  has  come  none  of  that  intel- 
lectual development  that  the  normal  child  acquires  with  and  by  means 
of  the  language  of  his  country.  The  great  task  of  the  teacher,  the 
almost  superhuman  task,  is  to  give  to  him  a  knowledge  of  language 
and  an  ability  to  use  it,  with  the  skill  to  perform  some  useful  task 
rapidly  and  efficiently  and  thus  equip  him  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  the  citizen. 

The  methods  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  have  not  changed  materially 
since  my  last  report.  Every  child  that  enters  school  is  put  into  an 
oral  class.  An  earnest  effort  is  made  to  teach  him  to  speak  and  to  read 
the  speech  of  others  from  the  lips.  This  effort  is  continued  so  long  as 
hope  of  success  remains.  The  child  is  first  taught  the  easiest  element- 
ary sounds,  and  these  are  combined  into  words  and  words  into  sen- 
tences. In  time  all  the  elements  are  learned  and  combined,  and  the 
child  is  started  on  his  way  toward  acquiring  an  education.  Finger 
spelling  is  used  with  those  pupils  who  prove  unable  to  acquire  speech 
and  the  ability  to  read  the  lips.    Thus  every  method,  means  or  device 
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that  will  assist  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  child  is  used, 
so  that  no  child  shall  fail  of  an  opportunity  to  receive  the  highest  and 
best  training  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  receive,  or  at  least,  feasible 
for  us  to  give. 

The  teacher  must  be  carefully  and  thoroly  trained  for  her  work.  She 
must  know  every  step  of  the  way  along  which  the  mind  of  the  child 
can  be  led  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  into  the  light  and  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  independence.  A  mistake  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
teacher's  work  is  irreparable,  and  fatal  to  the  child's  well  being. 

No  books  are  used  in  the  lowest  grades.  The  teacher  must  prepare 
her  own  books,  and  fit  the  work  given  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
the  children  in  her  charge.  As  soon  as  a  child  reaches  a  stage  in 
mental  development  in  which  his  knowledge  of  language  makes  their 
use  possible,  and  beneficial,  such  of  the  public  school  text  books  as  can 
be  adapted  to  our  use  are  gradually  introduced. 

Since  my  last  report  our  school  has  become  affiliated  with  Gallaudet 
College,  the  only  college  for  the  Deaf  in  the  world,  and  our  graduates 
are  now  admitted  there  on  the  same  conditions  as  are  the  graduates 
of  the  older  and  larger  schools  of  our  country.  One  boy,  Clifford 
Thompson,  who  went  to  Gallaudet  immediately  after  his  graduation 
here  is  doing  good  work,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  school. 

In  the  Blind  department,  the  pupils  take  the  same  course  of  study 
that  is  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  When  possible  to 
obtain  them  in  point,  we  use  the  same  text  books.  However,  in  most 
branches,  we  are  compelled  to  choose  other  books  of  equal  grade, 
because  the  State  text  books  are  not  to  be  had  in  any  of  the  tactile 
prints.  Yet  in  spite  of  their  double  handicap  in  the  loss  of  sight  and 
in  the  use  of  different  books,  our  pupils  who  take  the  eighth  grade 
e^tamination  average  well  with  pupils  in  schools  for  the  sighted.  Two 
years  ago,  one  of  our  boys  tied  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  town  schools  for 
third  place  and  last  June  another  ranked  second  in  the  county,  while 
the  class  of  three  had  the  highest  average  of  any  class  in  the  county. 

The  blind  also  receive  instruction  in  music.  Lessons  are  given  on 
the  piano  and  violin,  and  in  singing.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  take  music 
in  some  form,  and  in  time  become  quite  proficient.  Many  of  the  blind 
have  become  economically  independent  by  means  of  their  music,  and 
it  becomes  a  great  pleasure  to  all.  The  music  is  written  in  one  of  the 
tactile  prints. 

DIFFERENT  PRINTS 

Among  English  speaking  people,  three  different  tactile  prints  are 
used  in  schools  for  the  blind.  All  of  these  consist  of  a  series  of  points 
or  dots  arranged  in  different  positions.  In  this  school,  the  New  York 
point  is  used  principally,  tho  some  of  the  older  pupils  also  read  the 
American  Braille,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Efnglish  Braille.  The 
two  first  mentioned  are  used  in  most  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Canadian  and  English  schools  use  the  English  Braille.     This  use  of 
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three  different  tactile  prints  necessarily  makes  our  books  much  more 
expensive,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  obtaining  all  the  things 
needed  in  any  one  print.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  American  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  which  of  these 
prints  is  best  and  easiest  to  read  That  committee,  after  a  considerable 
investigation,  made  a  preliminary  report  in  1913,  and  the  committee 
was  continued  with  instructions  to  bring  in  definite  recommendations. 
The  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  the  use  of  one  tactile 
print  in  all  our  schools  would  be  very  great,  if  it  can  be  accomplished. 
The  investigation  is  costing  money,  and  our  school  has  been  asked  to 
contribute  its  share,  but  we  felt  that  we  had  no  authority  to  do  so, 
under  present  conditions.  Ffovision  should  be  made  for  the  small  sum 
required  for  this  purpose. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  day  of  industrial,  or  vocational,  training.  To  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  vocational  training  into 
the  schools.  The  child  must  not  only  receive  a  literary  education,  but 
he  must  also  be  trained  to  do  something  by  which  he  can  make  a 
living.  No  one  else  was  prepared  to  give  him  this  training  or  willing 
to  undertake  it.  Hence  it  became  necessary  for  the  schools  to  do  it. 
We  do  not  claim  to  make  expert  tradesmen  of  our  pupils.  That  cannot 
be  done  in  any  school  in  the  time  at  command.  We  do,  however,  give 
them  such  a  training  in  the  use  of  tools  that  they  are  able  to  make 
good  when  given  the  opportunity. 

The  trades  taught  remain  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  my  last  report. 
Much  as  we  desired  to  add  other  lines  of  work,  and  to  better  equip  those 
we  had,  we  were  unable  to  do  so  for  want  of  room.  What  space  we 
had  was  already  crowded.  Hence  the  deaf  boys  are  still  confined  to 
such  lines  of  work  as  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  wood  finishing,  cal- 
cimining,  shoe  repairing,  and  such  instruction  as  w^e  are  able  to  give 
in  farming  and  gardening.  We  are  still  endeavoring  to  fit  all  our 
boys  to  this  Procrustean  Industrial  bed,  instead  of  being  better  able 
to  fit  the  industrial  training  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  boys. 
Printing  and  other  trades  should  be  introduced.  No  other  state  school 
except  the  school  recently  started  in  Arizona  fails  to  teach  this  im- 
portant trade  to  the  deaf. 

Cooking,  sewing,  ironing,  dressmaking,  and  all  the  other  elements  of 
housekeeping  are  taught  to  the  deaf  girls,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
go  from  the  school  efficient  housekeepers  and  home  makers.  They 
should  also  have  training  in  art,  just  as  the  blind  have  their  music. 

The  problem  of  fitting  the  blind  man  for  a  place  in  society  as  a  pro- 
ducer, and  not  as  a  consumer  only,  is  a  difficult  one,  and  one  not  always 
successfully  solved  by  any  means  now  known  There  are  so  few 
things  that  the  blind  can  do  well  enough  and  with  sufficient  speed  to 
make  the  work  commercially  profitable,  that  not  all  of  them  attain 
to  entire  independence,  yet  many  of  them  by  means  of  the  industries 
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taught  in  school  do  so,  and  all  are  benefited  by  the  training-  received. 
In  our  school  we  are  still  limited  to  such  work  as  basket  weaving,  chair 
caning,  hammock  making,  broom  making.  Typewriting  is  taught  to  all 
the  blind,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  many  become  proficient.  In  the 
near  future  we  hope  to  introduce  piano  tuning  and  rug  weaving.  Piano 
tuning  is  without  doubt  the  best  trade  for  such  of  the  blind  as  have 
any  aptitude  for  it,  and  many  become  successful  either  as  private  tuners 
or  as  tuners  in  a  factory  or  store,  or  as  teachers  of  tuning.  The  blind 
girls  are  also  taught  sewing  and  some  of  the  other  elements  of  house- 
keeping. 

ATTENDANCE 

Since  January,  1913,  ninety-five  pupils  have  been  in  attendance. 
Sixty-nine  of  these  are  deaf  and  twenty-six  are  blind.  Until  this  ses- 
sion, the  annual  enrollment  has  been  sixty-four.  At  the  present  time 
sixty-seven  are  in  attendance.  Fifty  are  deaf  and  seventeen  are  blind. 
There  are  twenty-three  deaf  boys  and  twenty-seven  deaf  girls.  Eleven 
of  the  blind  are  boys  and  six  are  girls.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
period  covered  by  this  report  has  been  within  a  small  fraction  of 
sixty-four.  It  is  probable  that  our  average  attendance  is  closer  to  our 
annual  enrollment  than  that  of  any  similar  school,  because  our  ca- 
pacity has  been  limited,  the  State  pays  the  transportation,  and  we 
have  insisted  that  unless  exceptional  reason  exists,  all  pupils  shall  come 
in  promptly,  and  every  one  shall  remain  until  the  close  of  school  in 
June. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  enrollment  and  attendance  of 
pupils  for  the  past  two  years: 

Deaf  Blind 
Boys     Girls  LTotal     Boys     Girls   Total   G.  T. 

Enrollment  last  report    26       23       49       10         5       15  64 

N.'W  enrollments    7       13       20         6         5       11  31 


33       36       69       16       10       26  95 
Losses  as  below    10         9       19         5         4         9  28 


Present  attendance    23       27       50       11        6       17  57 

The  following  will  show  the  causes 

Boys 

Ivloved  to  other  states    2 

Over  age    2 

Over  age  this  school  year   3 

In  college  for  the  sighted  

Reported  in  sighted  high  school    . . 

At  home  not  eligible    2 

Died  at  home  

Operation  restored  hearing  ....  1 
At  home,  still  eligible,  past  18..  .. 


of  the  losses: 

Deaf 

Girls  Total  Boys 
3  5 

2  4  2 

3  6 


2 


1 

1  1 


Blind 

Girls     Total  G.  T. 
3         3  8 
2  6 
6 

1  1 
1  1 

2 

111 
1 

1  2 


10         9       19         5         4         9  28 
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The  causes  of  blindness  and  deafness  as  given  in  applications  are: 

Deafness  Blindness 


Congenital                                              27  7 

Meningitis                                                5  2 

Measles                                                  6  1 

Scarlet  fever                                          5  1 

Typhoid                                                    2  2 

Whooping  cough                                      2  2 

Gathering  in  ear    5 

Adenoids    1 

Congestion  of  brain    1 

Cruelty  of  other  children    1 

Convulsions   1 

Pneumonia    1 

Not  stated                                            12  2 

Accident    3 

Cold    1 

Cataract   1 

Dislocated  lens    1 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum   3 


69  26 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  causes  of  deafness  and  blindness 
are  identical.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  sight  and  hearing  of  some 
of  these  children  might  have  been  saved  by  proper  treatment.  Oph- 
thalmia Neonatotrum  or  "baby  sore  eyes,"  will  be  noticed  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  blindness.  Three  children  owe  their  blindness  to  this  cause — 
11  per  cent.  In  American  schools  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all 
blindness  is  caused  by  this  one  disease.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a 
germ  getting  into  the  eye  at  birth,  and  its  progress  is  very  rapid,  and 
fatal  to  sight,  but  is  always  preventable  by  proper  treatment  at  birth. 
The  law  should  not  only  require  that  every  case  of  sore  eyes  should 
be  reported  within  six  hours,  but  it  should  also  require  that  the  eyes 
of  every  new  born  baby  should  be  cleansed  with  a  proper  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  and  thus  provide  that  no  child  shall  be  unnecessarily 
compelled  for  no  fault  of  its  own,  to  spend  its  life  in  the  gloom  of 
blindness.  This  treatment  does  not  injure  the  eyes,  if  no  infection  is 
present,  and  is  said  to  be  an  absolute  preventative,  if  infection  be 
present.  The  State  cannot  afford  to  allow  even  one  case  of  prevent- 
able blindness.  It  not  only  costs  many  times  more  to  educate  the  blind 
child  than  it  does  the  seeing,  but  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  blind  is 
impaired  many  fold. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS 

In  July,  1913,  the  National  Education  Association  met  in  Salt  Lake 
and  in  1914  it  met  in  St.  Paul,  while  the  Convention  of  Instructors  cf 
the  Deaf  met  at  Staunton,  Va.  At  these  meetings,  many  able  papers 
were  presented  on  topics  of  interest  to  all  teachers  and  school  officers. 
This  school  was  represented  at  each  of  these  meetings  by  its  superin- 
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tendent.  He  was  on  the  program  at  the  Staunton  meeting,  and  was 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  at  St.  Paul;  this 
department  includes  the  work  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  money  to  build  a  barn,  lay  cement 
walks,  and  to  put  steam  heat  in  the  main  building  instead  of  the  hot  air 
furnace  which  had  proven  entirely  inadequate.  These  improvements 
have  been  made  and  have  added  very  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
people  at  the  school,  and  to  its  efficiency.  The  steam  heating  plant 
was  installed  for  considerably  less  than  the  estimate  made  for  us  on 
which  the  appropriation  was  based,  and  this  money  is  returned  to  the 
State.  The  money  appropriated  for  a  printing  outfit  is  also  unused 
for  the  reason  that  the  Legislature  did  not  give  us  any  more  room, 
and  we  had  not  a  place  where  we  could  locate  it.  We  request  that 
the  appropriation  be  repeated  and  room  provided.  For  the  same  reason 
we  did  not  need  the  coal  to  heat  the  building  we  did  not  get.  This 
money  remains  in  the  treasury  with  a  part  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  tools,  books  and  equipment,  which  we  had  no  place  to  put,  and  also 
a  part  of  the  money  appropriated  for  walks.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
most  of  the  money  remaining  in  our  appropriation  is  money  that 
should  have  been  used  to  give  to  each  boy  and  girl  in  the  State  who 
is  deprived  of  sight  or  hearing  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  faculties 
along  the  line  of  his  greatest  efficiencj',  but  which  could  not  be  used 
for  want  of  room.  In  education,  especially  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  the  best  education,  one  which  brings  the  individual 
efficiency  to  its  highest  point,  is  the  cheapest  for  the  State.  The  well 
trained  boy  goes  forth  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
State.  The  half  trained  boy  usually  finds  the  problems  of  life  very 
difficult  to  solve.  The  untrained  boy  becomes  a  curse  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  All  this  is  consistent  with  the  most  rigid 
economy.  Not  a  cent  has  been  spent  or  sliould  be  spent  from  which  the 
State  does  not  receive  one  hundred  cents  in  value  returned. 

EXHIBITS 

Our  school  made  exhibits  of  its  industrial  work  both  at  the  last 
Inter-Mountain  Fair  and  at  the  Tri-County  Fair  at  Jerome.  At  the 
Inter-Mountain  Fair  we  were  awarded  twenty-three  premiums  and  at 
Jerome  over  thirty.  At  Boise  every  article  of  wood  work  exhibited 
was  awarded  a  ribbon.  These  successes  are  very  encouraging  to  our 
pupils. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN 

As  reported  two  years  ago,  every  deaf  boy  of  any  size  is  given  one 
day  each  week  of  his  manual  training  time  with  the  farmer.  He  helps 
prepare  the  ground  in  the  spring,  helps  plant  the  seed  and  care  for  the 
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crop  until  school  closes,  and  also  helps  gather  the  crop  in  the  fall.  We 
raise  our  own  vegetables.  In  season  we  had  an  abundance  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  green  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  watermelons,  canta- 
loupes, etc.  We  also  have  a  winter  supply  of  vegetables  for  winter,  and 
plenty  of  alfalfa  and  some  beets  for  our  stock.  We  expect  our  youn^ 
orchard  to  begin  bearing  next  year  and  also  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
small  fruit  from  our  bushes. 

Our  blind  boys  make  all  the  brooms  needed  at  the  school,  while  the 
raw  material  for  our  manual  training  department,  the  lumber  and 
other  supplies,  come  out  of  the  shop  in  the  form  of  much  needed 
furniture. 

The  girls  do  all  the  sewing  needed  by  the  school.  They  make  the 
sheets,  towels,  napkins,  etc.  Last  year  they  also  made  twenty-five 
dresses,  fourteen  aprons,  altered  fourteen  dresses,  made  innumerable 
smaller  articles,  such  as  dresser  scarfs,  etc.,  and  made  many  smaller 
articles  of  clothing  for  themselves. 

REPORTS  FROM  PHYSICIANS 

One  person  in  every  sixteen  hundred  is  deaf,  in  the  country  at  large. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  unless  Idaho  has  very  much  less  deaf- 
ness than  other  states,  we  have  not  nearly  all  the  children  who  should 
be  in  school.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  if  we  had  in  school  all  children 
who  are  entitled  to  its  benefits,  that  we  should  nearly  double  our  pres- 
ent attendance.  Parents  often  conceal  from  the  person  who  takes  thh 
school  census  the  fact  that  they  have  deaf  or  blind  children,  and  chil- 
dren often  live  in  the  same  place  for  years  before  we  learn  of  them. 
If  it  were  made  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  or  to  the  school  every  deaf  or  blind  child  of  school 
age  of  whom  he  learns  we  might  learn  of  many  of  whom  we  do  not 
now  know.  Some  physicians  are  voluntarily  reporting  such,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  would  willingly  do  so. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

As  reported  to  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  more  room  is 
needed  in  all  departments.  Our  boys'  dormitory  is  crowded.  We  have 
not  school  rooms  enough.  Our  shops  are  crowded.  We  have  no  place 
to  put  even  the  tools  we  should  have  and  have  money  to  buy.  Our 
dining  room  is  full.  We  have  not  sufficient  room  for  the  help.  We  have 
no  gymnasium  or  proper  hospital  facilities  or  assembly  room.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  both  blind  and  deaf  children  are  still  in  their 
homes,  deprived  of  the  invaluable  advantages  of  the  school;  but  the 
present  plant  will  not  accommodate  more  pupils,  indeed  does  not 
properly  provide  for  those  actually  enrolled.  Room  should  be  provided 
that  every  deaf  and  blind  child  in  the  State  may  be  admitted,  and 
properly  cared  for,  and  properly  taught  along  all  lines.  A  good  school 
building  in  which  shall  be  located  a  gymnasium  and  assembly  room 
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will  probably  come  nearer  meeting  our  present  requirements  than  any- 
thing else.  This  will  allow  the  vacation  of  the  rooms  now  used  in  both 
buildings  as  school  rooms  and  permit  the  admission  of  several  new 
pupils.  The  basement  should  provide  room  for  the  gymnasium  and  for 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  teaching,  with  storage  room  for 
manual  training  supplies.  This  will  allow  us  to  use  for  other  purposes 
the  rooms  now  used  by  these  departments. 

For  economical  reasons,  a  central  heating  plant  should  also  be  pro- 
vided. In  connection  with  this  should  be  a  coal  room  of  ample  capacity 
and  room  for  a  laundry. 


ESTIMATES  FOR  1914-1915 

I.  MAINTENANCE 

Salaries  and  wages   $41,000 

Maintenance  other  than  salaries    33,200 

Itemized  about  as  follows: 

Water  and  light   $  2,000 

Railroad  transportation    2,500 

Fuel    4,200 

Supplies,  (provisions,  medicines,  etc.)    14,000 

Library  and  school  supplies    1,500 

Industrial  supplies    1,000 

Farm  equipment    500 

Building  repairs,  painting,  upkeep  oC  grounds,  etc.  2,000 

Shop  equipment    1,000 

Printing  outfit    1,000 

Ground  improvement    500 

Insurance   1,000 

Repair  and  replace  equipment    1,000 

New  equipment    1,000 


$74,200 


II.    PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

School  building  not  less  than   $40,000 

Central  heating  plant,  probably    12,000 

Total    $52,000 

While  I  have  tried  to  make  reasonable  allowances  in  the  above  esti- 
mates for  probable  growth,  I  would  urge  that  the  appropriation  be 
made  in  a  lump  sum  as  before.  The  school  can  be  economically  man- 
aged with  a  less  appropriation,  and  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  no 
money  will  be  spent  that  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 
The  money  we  are  returning  to  the  treasury  at  this  time  is,  I  think, 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  that. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  their  kind  encour- 
agement, helpful  advice  and  uniform  support  in  all  things  which  tend 
to  the  well  being  of  the  school. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


December  1,  1912. 

Balance  maintenance  fund  (1911)   $  4,171.44 

Receipts — 

Appropriations : 

Maintenance  and  improvements  1    36,000.00 

Salaries    36,000.00 

Charitable  Institution  Fund: 

Balance  Jan.  1,  1913  $1,163.08 

Income  for  biennium    1,703.52 

  2,866.60 


Grand  total  receipts   $79,038.04 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Maintenance  fund  (1911) : 

Salary  and  supplies  of  1911-12   $4,171.33 

Maintenance  and  improvement  fund  (1913): 

Maintenance: 

Travel  and  office  expense   $  480.62 

Instructional    and    industrial  supplies 

(books,  lumber,  sewing  supplies,  etc.)  1,027.06 

Doctor,  nurses,  medical  supplies   310.24 

Transportation  of  pupils    1,861.60 

Provisions    6,588.80 

Sundry  supplies    120.70 

Insurance    625.20 

Seed,  feed,  barn  supplies   268.34 

Light  and  power    553.90 

Fuel    2,908.08 

Water,  22  months    802.35 

Laundry  and  janitor  supplies   504.98 

Building  repair  and  upkeep  of  grounds  814.35 

Repair  and  replacement  equipment   1,081.23 

Supplies    473.11 

 $18,420.56 

Improvements: 

Furniture  and  H.  H.  utensils   349.67 

Walks,  scales,  farm  tools,  etc   794.20 

Educational  supplies  (books,  etc.)   276.92 

Barn,  light  and  water  connections,  etc.  2,309.31 
Steam  heating  plant,  main  building,  etc.  3,382.53 

  $  7,112.63 

Salaries  fund,  1913 — 

Expended  for  salaries,  pay  roll   28,486.84 

Extra  labor,  yard,  farm,  kitchen,  etc..  1,094.62 

  $29,581.46 


Grand  total   expenditures   $59,285.98 

Balances — 

Charitable  institution  fund:    2,393.49 

Salary  appropriation    6,418.54 

Maintenance  and  improvement   10,939.92 

Maintenance  1912    .11 


*Total  balance  December  1,  1914. 
*See  Auditor's  report,  pp.  184. 


$19,752.06 

  $79,038.04 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOISE  SUMMER 
NORMAL  SCHOOL,  1914 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho: 

Acting-  under  the  authority  given  me  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, I  organized  and  directed  the  1914  session  of  the  Boise  Summer 
Normal  School,  held  at  the  Boise  High  School  building  from  July  13  to 
August  26,  1914.  As  there  were  no  State  funds  available  for  the  support 
of  this  school,  I  was  authorized  to  collect  such  a  tuition  fee  as  would 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  school.  The  regular  fee  asked  for  and  col- 
lected was  ten  dollars  for  the  seven  weeks'  session. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  assisting  me  with  the  school  were: 
Supt.  V.  Meldo  Hillis  of  Nampa;  Miss  Gertrude  Earhart,  Grammar 
Grade  Supervisor  in  the  Boise  Schools;  Mrs.  Edith  B.  Brown, 
Supervisor  of  the  Normal  Training  Department  of  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
John  H.  Sawyer,  Science  Instructor  in  the  Boise  High  School;  Miss 
Gertrude  R.  Schottenfels,  Head  of  the  English  Department  of  the  Boise 
High  School;  Miss  Blanche  M.  Gaboon,  Art  Supervisor  in  the  Boise 
Schools;  A.  B.  ZuTavern,  Penmanship  Instructor  in  the  Boise 
High  School;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Balderston,  Instructor  in  Domestic 
Science. 

The  courses  offered  included  not  only  those  required  by  law  for  appli- 
cants for  first,  second  and  third  grade  county  certificates,  but  also 
classes  in  penmanship,  drawing,  handwork,  cooking,  agriculture,  liter- 
ature, primary  methods,  principles  of  teaching  and  reviews.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  classes  we  had  daily  assemblies  for  lectures,  musical 
programs,  etc. 

Following  is  a  classification  of  the  199  members  of  the  school  accord- 
ing to  their  educational  qualifications: 

Number  high  school  graduates    110 

Number  having  from  one  to  four  years'  normal  school,  college  or 

University  training   26 

Number  with  more  than  one  year  high  school    49 

Number  with  minimum  entrance  requirement,  one  year  high  school.  4 

199 

Of  140  members  of  the  school  taking  the  State  examinations  in  August 
but  ten  failed  to  receive  certificates.  Of  these  ten,  one  had  attended 
college  three  years,  four  were  high  school  graduates,  and  five  had 
attended  high  school  only  one  or  two  years. 
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Following  is  a  brief  financial  statement  of  the  school: 


Received  in  tuition  fees 
Expenses: 

Salaries   

Lectures  

Books  and  supplies  .... 
Express  and  cartage  .  . 
Printing,  postage,  etc.  . 
Social,  etc  


$1,785.00 


20.00 
78.00 
15.80 
26.70 
29.50 


$1,955 


Total  expenses  . 


$1,955 


The  building  and  janitor  service  were  donated  by  the  Boise  Board 
of  Education.  The  members  of  the  faculty  had  agreed  to  accept  less 
than  the  stated  salary  in  case  of  a  deficit.  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
I  was  able  to  pay  each  member  of  the  faculty  ten  per  cent  more  than 
I  had  promised,  thereby  leaving  no  deficit  and  no  balance. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  ROSE, 
Director  Boise  Summer  Normal. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


state  Board  of  Education  and  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Idaho. 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Idaho  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the  two  years  ending  December 
1,  1916. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  E.  Taylor, 
Superintendent. 


OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS 


W.  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  A.,  Superintendent 
FACULTY 

School  for  the  Deaf — Literary  Department 
Nell  E.  Arbaugh  Nell  Nichol,  M.  A. 

O.  T.  Taylor  Sadie  Stovall,  M.  E.  L. 

Anna  B.  Kirkpatrick,  M.  S.  Mabel  Meharg 

School  for  the  Blind — Literary  Department 
Constance  Morey 
Cyril  Hansen,  B.  A.,  LL.  B. 

Nell  V,  Wait,  Soloist  Degree  in  Pianoforte,  Piano  and  Voice 
Mrs.  Geo.  Quereau,  Violin  (to  November  1) 

Industrial  Department 
E.  D.  Talbert,  B.  A.,  Manual  Training 
Mary  McClenahan,  B.  S.,  Dom.  Sc.  and  Dom.  Art 
Anna  Jacobsen,  Typewriting 

Physical  Culture 

Mable  Meharg  Mary  McClenahan,  B.  S. 

Cyril  Hansen,  B.  A.,  LL.  B. 


Anna  Jacobsen,  Secretary 


IDAHO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  THE  BLIND 


Again  it  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  report  upon  the  work  of  the 
school  for  the  two  years  last  past.  There  has  been  steady  progress 
in  efficiency  along  all  lines.  Teachers,  officers  and  employees  have  been 
faithful  and  efficient,  pupils  for  the  most  part  have  been  obedient, 
earnest  and  studious,  and  good  work  has  been  done. 

This  school  really  consists  of  two  schools,  a  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  a  School  for  the  Blind.  These  schools  are  separate  and  distinct 
in  method  and  apparatus,  as  well  as  in  the  personnel  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  are  united  only  because  it  is  a  little  more  economical  for 
the  State. 

Ninety-seven  different  children  have  been  present  in  the  school 
during  a  part  or  all  of  the  present  biennium.  Of  this  number  seventy 
are  deaf  and  twenty-seven  are  blind.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  fully  equal  to  the  enrollment  at  the  time  of  our  last  report,  which 
was  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  receive,  until  the  completion  of  the 
wing  given  us  by  the  last  Legislature.  This  we  occupied  last  January. 
The  present  enrollment  is  seventy-five,  fifty-seven  of  whom  are  deaf 
and  eighteen  are  blind.  We  are  again  nearing  the  limit  of  our  ability 
to  receive  boys.  Only  two  or  three  can  be  received,  and  only  ten  more 
girls.  The  following  table  will  show  the  attendance  for  the  past  two 
years : 


ENROLLMENT 


Deaf 

Deaf 

Fotal 

Blind 

Blind 

Grand 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total 

Present  January  1  

23 

27 

50 

11 

6 

17 

67 

11 

9 

20 

7 

3 

10 

30 

Total   

34 

36 

70 

18 

9 

27 

97 

7 

6 

13 

6 

3 

9 

22 

Enrollment  Nov.,  1916.  . 

27 

30 

57 

12 

6 

18 

75 

Losses  occurred  for  the  following  reasons 

In  Public  School  

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

In  Other  States  

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

8 

Over  Age   

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Dropped,  No  Progress  

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Sent  Home,  Bad  Physical 

Condition   

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Home,  Still  Eligible  over  18 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Home,  Reported  Coming.  . . 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7         6       13         6         3         9  22 
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DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  school,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
deaf  children  have  been  under  instruction.  This  year  fifty-seven  have 
•been  enrolled,  thirty  girls  and  twenty-seven  boys.  These  are  scattered 
thru  nearly  all  the  grades,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  High  School. 

The  policy  of  the  school  is  to  make  good,  efficient  citizens.  To  do 
this,  the  child  must  be  trained  to  do  something  by  which  he  can  make 
a  living,  and  to  do  it  so  well  that  his  services  will  be  in  demand,  in 
spite  of  his  handicap.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  industrial  training 
along  a  number  of  lines.  With  us,  the  training  of  the  child  to  do 
something  begins  the  day  he  enters  school,  no  matter  how  small  he  is. 

The  child  must  also  have  a  literary  training  that  will  not  only 
enable  him  to  understand  and  handle  the  ordinary  problems  of  business 
but  also  that  will  enable  him  to  enjoy  life.  This  includes  a  thoro 
training  in  the  English  language,  the  hardest  of  all  subjects  to  teach 
and  to  master,  and  also  the  development  of  a  taste  for  reading. 

To  become  a  good  end  efficient  citizen,  the  child  must  also  have 
such  a  moral  training  that  right  conduct  will  become  habitual.  Along 
these  three  lines  the  school  must  proceed  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

The  teaching  of  the  deaf  is  a  difficult  problem  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Most  deaf  children  enter  school  with  no  lan- 
guage, and  with  no  idea  that  language  exists.  Because  of  a  lack  of 
hearing  during  all  the  years  of  childhood,  they  have  been  deprived  not 
only  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  language  by  nature's  process  but 
also  of  much  of  the  mental  development  obtained  by  the  hearing  child 
while  learning  it.  Hence  the  development  of  the  deaf  child  is  retarded 
by  the  accident  or  illness  that  deprived  him  of  hearing.  For  that 
reason  the  deaf  child  of  six  or  eight  compares  in  some  respects  with 
the  hearing  child  of  three  or  four,  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. In  many  homes,  however,  the  deaf  child  is  either  humored  or 
neglected,  not  intentionally,  but  because  the  parent  does  not  know  how 
to  do  anything  else.  The  parent  does  not  know  how  to  arouse  his 
interest,  to  develop  his  observation,  and  to  teach  him  to  do  for  himself 
and  for  others  in  the  home  what  they  readily  teach  his  hearing 
brothers.  Hence,  when  he  enters  school,  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  must 
spend  valuable  time  in  teaching  what  other  children  learn  in  the  home. 
She  must  begin  with  the  simplest  means  of  sense  development.  Sight 
and  touch  must  be  trained  to  do  not  only  their  proper  work  but,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  done,  also  the  work  that  hearing  does  for  other 
children. 

The  teacher  needs  patience,  perseverance  and  grit.  She  needs  an 
enthusiasm  that  no  difficulties  can  lessen,  no  obstacles  hinder,  no  fail- 
ures overcome.  She  needs  a  missionary  spirit  equal  to  the  most  ardent 
churchman.  She  needs  skill  unapproached  by  those  in  any  other 
department  of  educational  endeavor.  She  must  take  the  child  to  whom 
nature's  method  of  learning  has  been  denied,  and  by  skilful  systematic 
endeavor,  lay  the  foundation  and  upon  that  foundation  build  the 
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super-structure  of  an  efficient  education.  It  must  be  so  done  that,  by 
the  process,  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  as  nature  intended. 
Every  step  in  the  process  should  be  a  natural  step  in  his  mental 
development. 

The  methods  of  instruction  have  not  changed  materially  since  my 
last  report.  On  his  entrance,  every  child  is  still  put  into  an  oral  class, 
and  a  faithful  and  persistent  effort  is  made  to  teach  him  to  speak  and 
read  the  lips.  Systematic  sense  training-  is  given.  The  elements  are 
taught,  and  these  are  combined  into  words,  and  words  into  sentences. 
It  is  a  long  and  difficult  process  for  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  best  age  for  a  deaf  child  to  enter  school  under  our  laws  is  six 
years,  as  the  earlier  the  necessary  sense  training  and  language  teach- 
ing begins,  the  better  for  the  child.  If  he  is  allowed  to  remain  out  of 
school  until  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  or  older,  not  so  much  can  be  done, 
tho  the  child  may  appear  to  make  much  greater  progress  at  first. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  child  for  whom  least  is  done  in  the  home, 
and  whose  surroundings  do  not  tend  to  his  mental  development.  Often 
such  a  child  may  take  a  year  or  so  to  really  get  started  on  his  educa- 
tion, but  he  probably  would  never  have  made  a  start  amid  other  sur- 
roundings, and  longer  delay  would  only  increase  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  teacher  in  arousing  his  intelligence.  If  the  mind  is 
not  developed  at  the  period  when  such  development  should  begin,  the 
possibilities  of  the  development  are  lessened. 

It  is  manifest  that  it  will  require  a  longer  school  period  for  the 
proper  training  of  a  deaf  child  than  for  his  hearing  brother.  He  must 
begin  his  work  in  school  much  lower,  and  the  teacher  must  do  much 
of  the  work  that  the  mother  does  almost  unconsciously  for  her  hearing 
children.  Hence,  he  has  vastly  more  to  learn  in  school,  and  he  cannot 
even  in  later  life  get  from  his  associates  the  same  help  in  his  mental 
development. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  course  of  study  pursued  consists  of  a  modified  public  school 
course.  The  first  five  years  must  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
learning  of  language  as  a  basis  for  his  future  work.  Even  then,  he 
has  not  in  some  respects  the  command  of  language  with  which  a  normal 
hearing  child  enters  school,  and  even  later  all  his  work  must  be  lan- 
guage work.  Up  to  this  time  few  textbooks  are  used.  The  teacher 
makes  her  own  textbooks.  Yet  the  education  to  which  he  is  entitled 
will  fit  the  deaf  man  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  in  his  work  and  in 
his  success  compare  not  unfavorably  with  those  educated  in  the  public 
schools  for  the  hearing.  Hence,  the  period  of  school  attendance  should 
not  be  curtailed  at  either  end,  but  should  be  extended  and  made 
efficiently  compulsory,  that  every  deaf  child  of  normal  mind  may  be 
trained  to  become  an  efficient  citizen. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Since  the  organization  of  the  school  fifty-two  blind  children  have 
been  enrolled.  Eighteen  are  present  at  this  writing — twelve  boys  and 
six  girls. 

The  blind  child,  like  the  deaf  child,  is  handicapped  in  his  struggle 
for  an  education  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  avenues  of  informa- 
tion is  closed  to  him,  and  the  mental  stimulus  which  sight  gives  is 
lacking.  Touch  and  hearing  must  be  trained  to  make  up  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  loss  of  sight,  so  that,  as  with  the  deaf  child,  the  earlier 
he  can  start  in  his  school  work  the  better  for  the  child.  The  blind 
child  of  nine  or  ten  years  or  older  has  not  only  been  retarded  by  his 
failure  to  receive  the  right  training  at  the  proper  time,  but  has  also 
often  acquired  habits  that  make  real  success  improbable,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

The  blind  child  is  not  so  seriously  handicapped  in  his  literary 
education  as  the  deaf  child.  He  enters  school  with  prcatically  the  same 
knowledge  of  language  possessed  by  the  seeing  child.  So  to  him  we 
are  able  to  give  the  regular  public  school  course  and  a  selected  high 
school  course.  The  eighth-grade  pupils  take  the  public  school  exami- 
nation for  that  grade  and  pass  with  credit  to  themselves.  They  are 
also  given  instruction  in  music,  typewriting  and  certain  trades. 

In  an  industrial  way  the  blind  child  is  much  more  seriously  handi- 
capped than  is  the  deaf  child.  There  are  so  few  lines  of  work  that 
the  blind  man  can  learn  to  do  well  enough  and  rapidly  enough  to  make 
it  commercially  successful.  Yet  many  of  them  do  go  out  from  school 
and  make  good  in  competition  with  those  possessed  of  all  their  senses. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

In  this  age  a  man  must  not  only  be  a  good  citizen  but  he  must  be 
good  for  something.  A  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  to  train  him 
to  do  something  efficiently.  Our  special  schools  early  recognized  this 
fact  and  thus  introduced  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  We 
believe  there  is  as  much  education  in  teaching  a  child  to  do  something 
well  as  in  teaching  him  to  know  some  fact  of  history  or  science. 
Training  the  hand  is  the  most  efficient  way  of  training  the  brain. 
Hence,  every  child  is  given  some  hand  work  each  day.  The  deaf  boys 
are  taught  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  painting,  varnishing,  calco- 
mining,  shoe  repairing,  and  given  such  work  in  farming  and  gardening 
as  we  are  able  to  give.  Last  year  the  boys  made  all  the  screens  for 
the  new  wing  and  all  the  lockers  that  have  so  far  been  made  for  the 
new  wing,  besides  doing  the  repair  and  making  several  articles  of 
furniture.  The  girls,  both  deaf  and  blind,  are  taught  cooking,  sewing, 
dress-making,  and  all  the  elements  of  house  keeping  and  home  making. 

The  blind  boys  are  taught  broom  making,  basket  and  hammock 
weaving  and  chair  caning.  All  the  blind  who  are  able  to  profit  by  it 
are  given  instruction  in  music.  Lessons  are  given  upon  the  piano  and 
violin,  and  in  voice.    Some  of  them  become  very  proficient  and  often 
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their  music  becomes  a  means  of  support.  All  the  older  blind  and 
some  of  the  older  deaf  are  also  given  instruction  in  typewriting. 

For  both  deaf  and  blind  other  lines  of  industrial  work  should  be 
added,  that  the  school  may  do  its  part  to  fit  every  boy  and  girl  to 
become  a  useful,  productive  citizen. 

HEALTH 

Except  for  epidemics  of  children's  ailments,  the  health  of  the  pupils 
has  been  good,  with  few  exceptions.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
last  Legislature  we  were  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  tonsilitis  which 
seems  to  have  left  a  tendency  in  certain  pupils  to  contract  the  disease, 
as  we  have  had  it  twice  since — and  several  cases  each  time  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  quarantine  of  each  case.  In  the  spring  of  1915  we 
suffered  from  an  epidemic  of  measles  then  prevailing  in  Gooding. 
About  thirty  children  had  the  disease.  Last  winter  we  suffered  from 
the  prevailing  epidemic  of  la  grippe,  and  three  cases  of  whooping  cough 
developed  simultaneously.  By  careful  quarantine  the  latter  disease 
was  prevented  from  spreading.  None  of  the  above  were  seriously  ill, 
but  all  needed  careful  attention  to  prevent  serious  consequences. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1916  two  girls  were  taken  seriously  ill  with 
pneumonia  and  one  was  dangerously  so.  By  careful  treatment  and 
skilful  nursing,  both  were  enabled  to  make  safe  recovery  and  are 
again  in  school.  This  fall  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  developed  but  a 
few  days  apart.  At  this  writing,  both  seem  on  the  way  to  a  safe 
recovery.  We  have  had  all  the  other  pupils  vaccinated  to  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  the  disease.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
local  cause.  These  various  epidemics  have  caused  a  great  increase  in 
our  expenditures  along  this  line  over  any  previous  biennium  since  my 
connection  with  the  school. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

For  the  first  time  in  our  existence  as  a  school  we  have  been  called  . 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our  official  family.  Miss  Helen  Whit- 
telsey,  our  teacher  of  piano  and  voice,  died  in  August  as  a  result  of  an 
operation.  Miss  Whittelsey  was  a  very  skilful  pianist  and  was  very 
successful  in  imparting  her  knowledge  and  skill  to  her  pupils.  Her 
sunshiny  disposition  and  winning  manner  endeared  her  to  all. 

CHANGES  IN  STAFF 

Miss  Whittelsey  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Nell  V.  Wait,  a  graduate 
of  Whitman  Conservatory. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  in  June  Miss  K.  W.  Murphy  resigned 
and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Sadie  Stovall,  a  teacher  of  several  years' 
experience  in  the  Florida  and  Mississippi  schools. 

Mr.  Cyril  Hansell,  from  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Maryland,  has 
been  added  to  the  faculty  in  the  blind  department. 

Miss  Sarah  Vineyard  resigned  as  teacher  of  Domestic  Science  and 
Domestic  Art  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  McClenahan.  a  graduate 
of  our  own  University. 
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At  the  end  of  October  our  violin  teacher,  Mrs.  Quereau,  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  her  work  because  of  ill  health.  Up  to  this  time 
we  have  not  been  able  to  fill  her  place  satisfactorily. 

THE  FEEBLE-MINDED 

Every  year  we  have  applications  for  the  admission  of  children 
whom  we  cannot  receive  and  whom  we  cannot  benefit  by  the  methods 
of  either  of  our  schools  because  of  their  feeble-mindedness.  Idaho 
should  have  a  school  to  segregate  and  care  for  the  most  unfortunate 
class  of  her  population,  and  do  whatever  is  possible  to  ameliorate  their 
condition. 

EXPECTED  GROWTH  IN  ENROLLMENT 

Five  years  ago  the  total  enrollment  of  the  school  was  fifty.  The 
enrollment  for  the  past  three  years  has  varied  but  slightly,  because  we 
had  reached  our  capacity,  and  even  the  slight  variations  were  partly 
due  to  day  pupils  received  from  Gooding.  Up  to  the  present  time  this 
year,  we  have  enrolled  seventy-five,  and  expect  to  add  to  that  enroll- 
ment— a  gain  of  fifty  per  cent  in  five  years — a  ten  per  cent  gain  a 
year,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  time  we  have  been 
crowded,  and  unable  to  make  much  effort  to  get  pupils  into  school. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  there  are  a  good  many  deaf  and  blind 
children  who  are  not  in  school  anywhere.  In  the  country  at  large, 
one  person  in  about  sixteen  hundred  is  deaf.  In  1915  Idaho  had  an 
estimated  population  of  411,996,  which  would  give  a  deaf  population  of 
257.  If  one-third  of  these  are  of  school  age,  which  is  no  doubt  not 
far  from  correct,  then  eighty-six  deaf  pupils  should  have  been  in 
school  last  year.  If  but  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  deaf  had  been  in 
actual  attendance,  which  number  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
average  attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  U.  S.,  then  we  should  have 
enrolled  sixty-four  deaf  pupils  last  year,  but  we  enrolled  only  fifty  on 
November  tenth,  and  one  more  later  in  the  year. 

Our  sister  state  of  Utah,  whose  climate  is  much  like  that  of  a 
large  part  of  our  own  State,  and  whose  population  is  but  slightly  in 
excess  of  that  of  Idaho — as  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  census  bureau — 
has  continuously  had  and  now  has  double  the  attendance  in  its  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Yet  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  propor- 
tion of  deaf  or  blind  children  in  Utah  should  exceed  that  in  Idaho. 

On  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  estimate  of  the  census  bureau, 
we  should  have  not  less  than  ten  more  deaf  than  we  now  have  and  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  blind,  to  reach  even  the  aver- 
age success  attained  by  the  more  progressive  states  in  getting  these 
unfortunate  children  into  school,  and  a  still  larger  attendance  if  all 
eligible  children  can  be  reached.  Yet  the  State  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
single  deaf  or  blind  child  capable  of  receiving  instruction  fail  to 
receive  the  education  that  shall  make  him  a  productive  citizen,  if 
possible,  instead  of  a  continued  charge  upon  the  State. 
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Names  already  on  our  lists  should  add  nearly  a  dozen  to  our  total 
enrollment  for  next  year. 

The  above  expected  growth,  even  at  its  lowest — ten  per  cent  a  year 
— ^will  require  at  least  one  additional  teacher  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment each  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  industrial  teachers  that  must  be 
added,  and  the  room  for  both  kinds  of  classes,  as  well  as  dormitory 
and  living-room  space. 

With  our  present  equipment  we  cannot  take  care  of  and  educate 
this  expected  increase.  Our  boy's  dormitory  now  contains  as  many 
boys  as  it  should,  and  one  room  is  already  over-crowded,  while  but 
very  few  more  girls  can  be  received.  We  have  no  classrooms  in  which 
to  place  additional  classes.  So  that  dormitory  space  for  boys  and 
additional  classrooms  are  essential. 

Under  conditions  of  ordinary  ventilation,  at  least  eighty  square 
feet  of  floor  space  should  be  allotted  to  each  person,  and  under  the 
best  possible  conditions,  at  least  fifty  feet  should  be  allowed.  Yet  we 
have  not  even  at  present  a  single  dormitory  with  anything  like  eighty 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  some  that  have  even  less  than  fifty. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  nine  thousand  dollars  for  build- 
ing improvements.  The  amount  was  so  much  less  than  our  needs 
that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  deciding  what  was  best  to  do.  Several 
sets  of  plans  were  prepared  only  to  be  rejected.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  add  a  wing  36x58  to  the  main  building.  This  was  built  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  main  building  and  on  the  same  general  plan,  and 
harmonizes  with  it.  In  the  basement  are  the  domestic  science  rooms, 
a  maid's  room,  and  storage  rooms.  On  the  first  floor  are  school  rooms 
and  living  rooms,  while  the  second  floor  is  arranged  for  taking  care  of 
the  sick  and  adds  very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  along  that 
line. 

A  good  fire  escape  has  been  provided  for  the  main  building.  Two 
sections  were  added  to  the  boiler  in  the  main  building  to  enable  it  to 
properly  heat  the  new  addition.  Certain  other  necessary  improvements 
were  made  in  the  buildings. 

NEEDS 

At  the  time  of  our  last  report,  we  were  crowded  to  the  limit. 
Conditions  of  health  would  not  allow  any  more  pupils  to  be  received. 
Every  available  space  was  occupied  for  both  dormitories  and  school 
rooms.  The  completion  of  the  new  wing  gave  us  two  additional  school 
rooms  which  replaced  one  room  in  the  boys'  building  formerly  occupied 
as  a  school  room.  We  are  again  nearing  the  limit  of  our  capacity  to 
receive  boys,  and  every  available  school  room  is  occupied.  We  should 
have  additional  school  rooms.  In  the  deaf  department  no  teacher 
should  have  more  than  one  grade,  and  not  more  than  ten  pupils  under 
any  circumstances.    No  teacher  of  the  blind  should  have  more  than  a 
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dozen  pupils,  and  fewer  than  that  when  different  grades  are  to  be 
taught.   We  also  need  small  rooms  for  music  practice  rooms. 

We  need  more  shop  space.  The  present  manual  training  shops  for 
both  deaf  and  blind  boys  are  in  two  rooms,  one  eighteen  by  thirty  and 
one  eighteen  by  twenty-four  in  the  basement  of  the  boys'  building. 
They  were  originally  designed  for  play  rooms  and  should  be  used  for 
that  purpose  so  that  in  inclement  weather  the  boys  might  have  some 
place  to  play  and  not  be  cooped  up  in  halls  and  dormitories.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  the  manual  training  department  for  the  deaf,  we  should 
have  a  shop  60x40.  Included  in  this  would  be  a  store  room  10x40  for 
lumber  and  other  materials.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  additional 
space,  small  tools  and  benches,  we  should  have  at  least  a  turning  lathe 
and  circular  saw.  Also  space  should  be  provided  for  a  printing  office 
to  teach  that  useful  art  to  the  deaf.  Barbering  can  also  be  taught  at 
trifling  expense  if  proper  room  can  be  secured. 

Ample  space  should  be  provided  for  the  blind  boys  for  their  present 
lines  of  work  with  the  addition  of  piano  tuning  and  rug  weaving,  with 
equipment  for  each. 

The  present  laundry  is  in  cramped  and  insufficient  quarters  in  the 
basement  of  the  boys'  building.  Not  only  is  the  available  space  in- 
sufficient, but  its  location  under  living  rooms  is  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
Ample  space  should  be  provided  for  a  laundry  equipment  in  connection 
with  the  central  heating  plant. 

At  present  we  have  two  American  Ideal  boilers — one  in  each  build- 
ing. Their  capacity  is  ample  for  our  present  quarters  but  the  one 
in  the  main  building  is  as  large  as  it  can  be  made  and  be  efficient. 
A  central  heating  plant  should  be  provided,  thus  removing  both  boilers 
from  buildings  occupied  as  dormitories  and  thus  decreasing  .the  fire 
risk.  The  space  now  occupied  by  boiler  rooms  in  the  main  building 
will  be  needed  for  additional  dining  rooms,  etc.,  as  our  dining  room 
is  already  full. 

An  assembly  room  capable  of  seating  three  hundred  people  should 
be  provided.  Music  is  an  important  element  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Many  of  them  will  gain  a  living  by  means  of  their  music.  To 
qualify  them  to  do  so,  it  is  essential  that  they  shall  have  frequent 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  public,  under  favorable  conditions, 
and  thus  develop  self-confidence  and  the  ability  to  do  their  best  before 
the  public. 

A  gymnasium  is  another  important  need.  The  welfare  of  every 
individual  requires  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  In  many  cases 
the  illness  that  caused  the  child  to  be  deaf  or  blind  also  left  the  child 
in  a  physically  weakened  condition.  To  keep  children  in  health  regu- 
lar daily  exercise  is  demanded.  In  our  climate  such  exercise  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  doors  during  much  of  the  winter  weather  and  a  gymna- 
sium is  much  more  necessary  to  the  deaf  and  the  blind  than  to  any 
other  class  of  children. 

The  above  are  our  pressing  needs  at  this  time,  and  we  trust  means 
can  be  provided  for  meeting  most  of  them. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS 

The  causes  of  deafness  and  blindness  as  reported  by  the  parents 
are  as  follows: 

Deaf  Blind 


Accident    0  2 

Adenoids    1  0 

Burn    1  0 

Cataract    0  2 

Congenital    28  7 

Congestion  of  brain    1  0 

Dislocated  lens    0  1 

Gathering  in  head   3  0 

Measles    5  1 

Meningitis    8  1 

Neuritis    0  1 

Not  given    12  2 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum   0  4 

Progressive  near-sightedness    0  1 

Scarlet  fever    8  2 

Typhoid  fever    1  1 

Tracoma    0  2 

Whooping  cough    2  0 


70  27 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  causes  of  deafness  and  blind- 
ness are  identical.  It  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  blindness 
in  our  country  is  preventable.  This  blindness  arises  from  a  variety 
of  causes.  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  or  babies'  sore  eyes,  is  one  of 
the  most  prolific  causes — probably  causing  one-half  the  preventable 
blindness  and  not  far  from  25  per  cent  of  the  total  blindness.  In 
our  own  school  the  percentage  is  somewhat  less  than  that,  while  in 
some  it  is  much  greater.  Not  a  single  case  should  occur.  The  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  a  germ,  usually  the  gonorrheal,  getting  in  the  eyes 
at  birth.  Clean  living  would  prevent  that.  Besides,  if  the  eyes  of 
the  new  born  were  cleansed  with  nitrate  of  silver  of  proper  strength, 
no  cases  would  occur,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  will  furnish 
the  remedy  free  to  all  physicians  or  midwives  who  ask  for  it,  and  re- 
quires that  it  shall  be  administered.  Every  case  of  blindness  from 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  is  a  double  crime. 

Tracoma  is  another  disease  causing  a  great  deal  of  blindness.  In 
a  thousand  consecutive  cases  treated  in  hospitals  maintained  by  the 
United  States,  about  50  per  cent  resulted  in  impaired  vision  and 
5  per  cent  in  blindness.  It  is  an  inflamation  of  the  conjunctiva  caus- 
ing a  secretion  and  in  its  early  stages  appears  as  simple  "granulated 
eyelids."  Every  case  of  "granulated  eyelids"  or  even  of  simple  con- 
junctivitis, especially  if  any  secretion  is  present,  should  be  at  once 
separated  from  all  other  children,  and  treated  by  a  competent  physi- 
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cian,  so  that  not  only  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  may 
be  prevented  but  also  that  the  si^ht  of  the  pupil  afflicted  may  be  saved. 
The  disease  is  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  an 
examination  made  by  the  United  States  Government  of  its  Indian 
wards,  examining  approximately  one-eighth  of  the  total  number,  it 
was  found  that  more  than  one-fifth  were  so  afflicted.  In  Idaho,  about 
16  per  cent  had  contracted  the  disease. 

Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  spinal  meningitis  are  prolific  causes  of 
both  deafness  and  blindness.  Even  mild  cases  where  no  physician 
is  called  often  develops  middle  ear  trouble  that  causes  deafness,  or 
eye  trouble  that  impairs  the  vision.  Nor  is  the  danger  over  when 
the  child  has  apparently  recovered.  The  period  immediately  following' 
apparent  recovery  is  a  period  of  great  danger,  and  the  child  should  be 
watched  for  signs  of  eye  or  ear  trouble  and  treated  at  once  by  a 
competent  physician,  should  any  occur. 

Many  cases  of  accidental  blindness  result  from  causes  easily 
preventable. 

Since  so  many  cases  of  blindness  result  from  causes  easily  pre- 
ventable and  since  blindness  not  only  takes  so  much  joy  out  of  lif^, 
but  also  multiplies  to  the  State  the  cost  of  education  and  decreases 
many-fold  the  later  productive  ability  of  the  individual,  may  I  urge 
that  such  legislation  be  passed  as  shall  reduce  blindness  to  the  mini- 
mum. In  the  case  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  I  would  suggest  that 
a  law  be  passed  requiring  that  the  eyes  of  every  new  born  babe  shall 
be  cleansed  with  a  proper  prophylactic  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  that  report  of  its  use  shall  be  made  upon  the  birth 
certificate;  also  that  the  present  law  requirinjg  that  every  case  of 
babies'  sore  eyes  be  reported  within  six  hours  be  retained. 

GRADUATES 

Three  deaf  pupils  and  one  blind  pupil  have  been  graduated  from 
the  High  School.  The  one  blind  graduate  has  done  some  college  work 
and  has  been  preaching  and  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  at  the  last  election.  Two  of  the  three  deaf  graduates 
have  done  college  work  and  one  was  graduated  last  June  from  Gal- 
laudet  College — the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  and  now  has 
a  position  in  the  Chemical  department  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Com- 
pany at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  is  doing  well.  The  two  girls  who  have 
graduated  have  both  successfully  held  positions  of  trust  in  this  school. 
Of  the  eleven  graduates  from  the  eighth  grade  in  the  blind  depart- 
ment, nine  liave  done  or  are  doing  high  school  work.  The  two  who 
have  done  no  high  school  work  have  proven  successful  in  business. 

NEEDS 

The  rapidly  mcreasing  cost  of  living  will  require  that  larger  appro- 
priations aie  made  for  support.  Everything  costs  more  than  it  has 
cost  before  in  our  experience.  Salaries  have  not  yet  been  advanced, 
but  will  have  to  follow  the  prevailing  trend  if  it  continues. 
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Salaries,  wages,  all  services  $  51,370.00 

General  maintenance  and  supplies   30,240.00    $  81,610.00 


Addition  to  Equipment — 

Libraries,  deaf  and  blind   1,000.00 

New  equipment    2,000.00  3,000.00 


Building  Improvements — 

Central  heating  plant  and  laundry.  . . .  15,000.00 

School  building    40,000.00  55,000.00 

$135,610.00 


CONVENTION 

In  July,  1915,  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  met  at  Berkeley,  California. 
One  of  the  most  important  topics  discussed  was  the  report  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee.  This  committee  consists  of  educated  blind 
people,  and  has  been  working  for  years  to  bring  the  advocates  of 
the  different  point  systems  to  adopt  a  single  system  to  take  the  place 
of  the  three  now  in  use  among  English-speaking  people.  At  this 
meeting  it  reported  in  favor  of  what  is  called  the  "Standard  Dot 
System."  Both  meetings  approved  it  providing  the  English  workers 
for  the  blind  could  be  induced  to  adopt  it,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  to  that  end,  and  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  in 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  July,  1916.  At  the  latter  meeting,  it  was  reported 
that  the  English  would  not  adopt  the  "Standard  Dot"  but  must  have 
the  English  Braille  Alphabet.  The  Association  thereupon  decided  to 
adopt  the  English  Braille  Alphabet,  provided  the  English  Workers 
would  consent  to  certain  changes  in  the  contractions,  etc.,  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  American  Committee.  Whether  the  two  committees 
will  get  together  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime  we  can  only 
continue  to  use  our  New  York  Point.  This  school  was  represented  at 
the  California  meeting  by  Miss  Constance  Morey  and  the  Superintend- 
ent. 


I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  hearty  cooperation  and 
assistance  given  me  by  the  Board  and  the  Commissioner  whose  help- 
ful advice  has  always  been  available  and  has  helped  to  make  possible 
whatever  of  success  has  been  attained.  I  also  want  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  School  for  the  many  kind  acts  of  the  citizens  of 
Gooding  which  have  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pupils.  Also  to  the 
following  for  papers  sent  free  to  the  school: 
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Name  of  Paper  Donor 

Gooding  Leader   C.  T.  Harte   Gooding 

Buhl  Pioneer   Pioneer  Publishing  Co.  Buhl 

Messenger   Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf  Talladega 

Optic   Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf ...  Little  Rock 

News   California  School  for  the  Deaf  Berkeley 

Herald   Florida  School  for  the  Deaf....  St.  Augustine 

School  Helper   Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf  Cave  Spring 

Advance   Hlinois  School  for  the  Deaf  Jacksonville 

Silent  Hoosier   Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf  Indianapolis 

Hawkeye   Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  Council  Bluffs 

Star   Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf  Olathe 

Pelican  ;  Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf... Baton  Rouge 

News   Maine  School  for  the  Deaf  Portland 

Bulletin   Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  Frederick 

Voice   Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf  Jackson 

Journal   Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf  Omaha 

Rocky  Mt.  Leader  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  Boulder 

Journal   New  York  School  for  the  Deaf  New  York 

Register   Central  N.  Y.  School  for  the  Deaf  Rome 

Deaf  Carolinean   North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton 

Banner  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Devils  Lake 

Progress   New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf.  .  .  .Santa  Fe 

Chronicle   Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf  Columbus 

Oklahoman   Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf  Sulphur 

Outlook   Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf  Salem 

Mr,  Airy  World  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  Philadelphia 

Western  Pa  Western  Pa.  School  for  the  Deaf.  . .  .Pittsburg 

Lone  Star   Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  Austin 

Eagle   Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  Ogden 

Guide   Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  Staunton 

Washingtonian   Washington  School  for  the  Deaf ..  .Vancouver 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Jan.  1,  1915,  to  Dec.  1,  1916 

A  ppropriations — 

Maintenance  $  62,200.00 

Refund  maintenance    1.00 

Building  improvements    9,000.00 

Pupils'  travel    2,500.00    $  73,701.00 

Endoivment — 

Balance,  Jan.  1,  1915   $  2,416.52 

Income  to  Oct.  1,  1916    2,035.36 

$  4,451.88 

Less  Unappropriated  and  Unavailable     2,594.27  1,857.61 

$  75,558.61 
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Disbursements — 

Payroll   $  29,603.67 

Administration  travel  and  expense....  690.50 

Faculty  supplies  and  equipment   914.50    $  31,208.67 


Additional  Services  and  Supplies — 

Services:   Farm,  Yard,  House    1,449.88 

Services:   Doctor  and  nurse    476.07 

Medicines    225.96 

Feed,  seed,  farm  supplies    433.02  2,584.93 


General  Equipment  and  Supplies — 

Provisions    6,669.03 

Sundries     244.93 

Fuel    3,375.35 

Electric  current   743.43 

Water    851.12 

Janitor  and  laundry  supplies   361.09 

Repair  and  replace  equipment    1,018.91 

Insurance    333.00 

Building  repair  and  upkeep  of  grounds  939.17  14,536.13 


Addition  to  Equipment — 

Household  furniture    760.00 

Farm,  barn,  building   360.28 

Instructional    214.85 

Building  repair  and  improvement   1,070.50  2,405.63 


Pupil's  R.  R.  Fare   1,842.14 

Additions  to  Main  Building    9,000.00 


$  61,577.40 

Balance  R.  R.  Appropriation,  Dec.  1,  1916.$  657.86 
Balance  Maintenance,  Dec.  1,  1916    13,323.35 


Total  Balance  Dec.  1,  1916   $  13,981.21 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  E.  TAYLOR, 

Superintendent. 
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State  Board  of  Education  and  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Idaho: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  the  report  of  the  Idaho 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  for  the  past  two  years. 

W.  E.  TAYLOR, 

Superintendent. 
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To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

This  school  was  established  for  the  specific  purpose  of  giving  edu- 
cational advantage  to  all  those  children  of  the  State  who  are  pre- 
vented by  either  total  or  partial  deafness  or  blindness,  from  obtain- 
ing an  education  in  the  home  schools.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  happy 
and  efficient  citizens.  It  aims  to  give  a  literary  education  comparable 
to  that  given  in  the  public  schools  and  such  industrial  training  as  shall 
enable  them  to  do  something  useful  by  which  they  can  support  them- 
selves. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  report  seventy-five  pupils  were  enrolled. 
At  the  present  time  seventy-nine  are  enrolled,  and  five  others  who 
remained  at  home  for  a  time  to  assist  with  the  farm  work,  would  be 
here,  if  they  were  not  prevented  by  the  quarantine  against  the  influ- 
enza, which  still  continues  at  this  writing. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollments  for  the  two  years: 


Deaf 

Blind 

Grand 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total 

Present  last  report.. 

.27 

30 

57 

12 

6 

18 

75 

17 

5 

22 

8 

5 

13 

35 

Readmitted   

.  0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total  present  during 

biennium  

44 

86 

80 

20 

11 

31 

111 

,10 

13 

23 

7 

2 

9 

32 

Present  this  sch'l  y'r 

.34 

23 

57 

13 

9 

22 

79 

The  causes  of  the  above  losses 

so  far  as  known 

are  as 

follows : 

Deaf 

Blind 

Grand 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total 

In  public  schools.  . .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Married   

.  0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Dropped  ,  w  a  n  t  of 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

4 

.  0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Reported  coming  . . . 

.  3 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Whereabouts  unknown  1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

At  home  working.  . . 

.  1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

7 

Graduated   

.  0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Died,  home  during 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10         13        23  7  2  9  31 
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Each  year  sees  an  attendance  somewhat  larger  than  its  predecessor. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  the  state  is  increasing  in  population.  Yet 
we  feel  sure  our  school  is  not  reaching  all  the  children  in  need  of  its 
services,  nor  reaching  many  of  these  as  soon  as  it  should,  to  accom- 
plish for  them  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  because  of  the 
seeming  impossibility  under  present  conditions  of  learning  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  child  and  of  getting  him  into  school.  Pupils  also  often 
stop  school  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn  money  or  become  useful 
at  home,  when  they  should  remain  until  they  are  graduated. 

By  the  fact  of  his  deafness,  a  deaf  child  enters  upon  his  education 
handicapped.  He  learns  no  language  at  home,  except  the  simple  ges- 
tures by  which  he  makes  known  his  wants.  He  does  not  receive  the 
mental  training  received  by  the  hearing  child  while  acquiring  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  language  at  his  mother's  knee.  Parents  and 
friends  do  much  less  real  educational  work  for  the  deaf  child  than 
they  do  for  his  hearing  brother,  because  they  do  not  know  how,  while 
the  former  is  done  unconsciously.  Hence  a  deaf  child  should  enter 
upon  his  education  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  during  the  period 
that  it  is  easier  for  him  to  learn  language  so  as  to  lessen  as  much  as 
possible  this  handicap.  The  best  age  is  the  earliest  age  at  which  they 
are  admitted — six  or  seven  years.  The  best  interests  of  the  normal 
deaf  child  demand  that  every  child  should  enter  at  this  time.  The 
same  is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  the  blind  child,  for  he  does  learn  lan- 
guage in  the  natural  way.  Yet  both  are  apt  to  be  kept  at  home  until 
much  later.  This  makes  the  problem  of  his  education  much  more 
difficult  and  in  some  cases  impossible.  The  child  loses  a  preparation 
that  shall  make  him  a  happy,  useful  citizen.  The  state  loses  an  effi- 
cient citizen. 

Below  I  give  the  age  at  which  beginning  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  deaf  department  for  the  past  few  years.  This  list  in- 
cludes only  those  who  had  never  been  in  school  before,  and  who  en- 
tered first  year  work.  It  does  not  include  those  who  had  either  lost 
their  hearing  after  learning  language,  or  who  had  beeen  in  other 
schools. 


Age  

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

Total 

1914   

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

1915  ,     . , 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1916 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

12 

1917   

,  3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1918    ,   . , 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  deaf  children 
who  should  enter  school  at  six  or  seven,  do  not  enter  until  a  later  date 
— sometimes  much  later.  They  thereby  lose  the  most  valuable  years 
educationally  of  their  lives. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  admissions  of  beginning 
children  is  very  small  this  year.    This  becomes  all  the  more  evident 
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when  it  is  known  that  two  of  them  are  more  sub-normal  than  deaf, 
and  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  anything  for  them. 

In  the  blind  department  the  age  showing  is  even  worse.  In  1917 
we  admitted  three  beginning  blind  children,  one  of  six  and  two  of 
eleven.  This  year  we  have  an  unusually  large  number  of  beginning 
blind  children — six  in  all — ranging  in  age  from  nine  to  eighteen.  Not 
a  single  child  of  six  in  either  department.  The  girl  of  nine  lost  her 
sight  at  six,  while  the  others  are  either  congenitally  blind  or  lost 
vision  at  two  years  of  age  or  under,  and  should  in  every  case  have 
begun  their  education  much  earlier.  For  the  boy  of  eighteen  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  very  little.  His  loss  and  that  of  some  of  the  others  is 
irreparable. 

Some  more  effective  means  ought  to  be  provided  to  get  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  eligible  children  and  the  school  laws  strengthened, 
so  that  these  things  could  not  happen. 

HEALTH 

At  the  time  of  making  our  last  report  two  of  our  most  delicate 
children  were  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  but  had  begun  to  mend. 
Both  made  complete  recovery. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1917,  one  of  our  smallest  boys  developed  a 
case  of  scarlet  fever.  He  had  not  been  anywhere  to  contract  the  dis- 
ease and  no  cases  were  known  to  exist  in  the  community.  By  strict 
quarantine  of  him,  we  escaped  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  no  other 
cases  developed.  He  entirely  recovered  his  health  and  the  disease  left 
no  bad  effects. 

Early  in  1918  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  broke  out  in  Gooding.  As 
one  of  those  who  contracted  the  disease  had  visited  our  class  rooms 
only  the  day  before  he  was  taken  sick,  we  had  every  one  vaccinated 
and  no  one  contracted  the  disease. 

Late  last  spring,  one  of  the  large  boys  developed  a  very  bad  case 
of  erysipelas,  but  in  time,  entirely  recovered. 

When  the  influenza  first  appeared  in  the  State  this  year,  we  pro- 
hibited all  visitors.  Later  the  State  Health  Board  put  a  strict  quar- 
antine upon  us.  Our  men  were  moved  into  the  unfinished  attic  of  the 
boy^s  building,  while  the  ladies  were  crowded  into  one  of  the  hospital 
rooms,  or  went  to  the  other  attic,  and  school  work  has  continued  as 
usual.  We  are  still  in  quarantine  at  this  writing  and  have  had  no 
influenza. 

Besides  the  above,  we  have  had  the  usual  number  of  minor  chil- 
dren's ailments,  but  nothing  serious,  but  have  been  favored  with  a 
continuation  of  the  excellent  health  of  previous  years.  So  far  we  have 
not  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  single  pupil  while  in 
school,  during  the  seven  and  a  half  years  we  have  been  connected  with 
the  school. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

The  school  claims  two  gold  stars  in  its  service  flag  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  Paul  Martin,  who  was  Superintendent  of  the  school  from 
1909  to  1911,  died  on  October  13th,  at  Camp  Custer,  of  pneumonia 
following  influenza.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  medical  service,  and 
was  about  to  start  for  France  when  the  influenza  broke  out.  The 
school  owes  much  to  the  good  work  done  by  Mr.  Martin  in  its  early 
history. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Ricketts,  who  was  our  farmer  until  the  middle  of 
June  this  year,  entered  military  service  at  Camp  Fremont.  He  con- 
tracted pneumonia  and  died  in  September,  while  still  at  Camp  Fremont. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Methods  of  instruction  and  the  course  of  study  have  continued 
much  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  last  report.  In  the  deaf  depart- 
ment we  give  a  modified  public  school  course  of  study,  that  aims  to 
fit  the  child  for  business  or  to  enter  Gallaudet  College  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  our  graduates  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
from  the  largest  and  best  schools  of  our  country.  This  course  covers 
twelve  years. 

In  the  blind  department  we  also  give  a  twelve  years  course,  includ- 
ing the  full  eight  grades  and  a  selected  four  years  high  school  course, 
on  graduation  from  which  a  blind  boy  can  enter  the  State  University 
without  examination. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

Our  industrial  work  has  continued  much  the  same  as  stated  in  my 
last  report,  because  of  lack  of  room  to  make  any  additions  thereto.  We 
believe  that  the  hand  should  be  educated  as  well  as  the  brain,  and  that 
not  a  little  education  of  the  brain  may  be  best  attained  by  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hand.  Besides  this,  the  obligation  rests  upon  the  school  to 
give  to  each  child  of  normal  ability  such  preliminary  training  as  shall 
enable  the  graduate  to  enter  upon  his  chosen  line  of  work  and  make 
good.  For  this  reason  every  pupil  is  required  to  do  some  handwork 
each  day.  Our  deaf  boys  have  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  painting, 
calcimining  and  shoe  repairing.  They  are  also  given  practical  work 
in  agriculture.  Under  the  directions  of  the  farmer  they  prepare  the 
soil  and  plant  the  seed  in  the  spring,  and  help  to  cultivate  it  until  the 
close  of  school.  In  the  fall  they  help  to  gather  and  store  the  crops. 
This  work  should  be  very  much  extended,  as  a  very  large  per  cent 
of  our  boys  come  from  the  farm  and  should  return  to  it.  There  is  no 
better  place  for  the  deaf  man  and  none  in  which  the  average  deaf 
can  do  better,  than  on  a  farm. 

The  blind  boys  have  continued  their  work  in  broom  making,  chair 
caning,  basket  making,  etc.  One  of  the  blind  boys  is  also  doing  shoe 
repairing.  More  room  should  be  provided  for  this  department  and 
the  work  extended. 
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When  they  leave  school,  most  of  our  girls,  whether  deaf  or  blind, 
will  settle  down  at  home  to  the  quiet  duties  of  domestic  life.  Hence 
I  feel  that  our  work  in  practical  household  economies  should  be 
stressed,  and  made  as  practical  as  possible.  Every  girl  should  learn 
to  do  well  everything  needed  to  be  done  in  the  home  and  to  do  it  in 
the  best  and  most  efficient  way.  To  this  end,  every  girl,  no  matter 
what  her  age  or  size,  is  given  some  work  each  day.  All  girls  learn 
to  make  their  beds,  and  care  for  their  rooms,  wash  dishes,  darn 
stockings,  make  the  sheets,  towels,  tablecloths,  etc.,  needed  in  the 
school,  make  clothes  and  do  the  usual  fancy  work,  as  other  educated 
women.  Last  year,  instead  of  doing  the  usual  fancy  work  our  girls 
learned  to  knit,  and  were  very  enthusiastic  in  the  work,  and  feel  that 
they  contributed  even  more  to  the  war  than  did  our  boys,  who  made 
the  boxes  in  which  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  sent  off  the  articles 
made.  A  large  number  of  sweaters,  sox  and  helmets  were  knit.  One 
little  deaf  girl  of  nine,  in  her  second  year  of  school,  knit  sweaters 
that  were  acceptable  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  was  happy  in  doing  it. 

MUSIC 

The  blind  pupils  are  also  given  instruction  in  music.  Piano,  voice, 
harmony,  etc.,  are  taught.  A  good  foundation  is  laid  on  which  a  pupil 
can  build  a  thorough  musical  education  later  at  a  conservatory.  Until 
last  March,  when  our  local  teacher  left  the  State,  instruction  was  also 
given  on  the  violin.  Since  then  we  have  not  been  able  to  arrange  for 
this  work,  but  hope  to  do  so  again  in  the  near  future. 

TYPEWRITIlSrG 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  typewriting  to  the  pupils  in  both  de- 
partments. In  the  Blind  Department  great  use  is  made  of  the  type- 
writer in  the  higher  classes  in  their  regular  work.  All  themes,  exam- 
inations, etc.,  are  written  on  the  typewriter,  and  many  of  them  be- 
come very  proficient. 

The  work  in  cooking  we  also  make  as  practical  as  possible.  To 
that  end  the  girls  frequently  either  make  enough  of  one  thing  for  all, 
or  cook  and  serve  a  meal  to  one  table  and  the  other  tables  look  with 
longing  eyes  upon  the  one  table  so  served,  until  the  turn  comes  to  be 
likewise  served. 

CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS 

Below  we  give  a  table  showing  the  causes  of  deafness  and  blind- 
ness and  the  pupils  in  school  during  this  biennium,  given  either  by  the 
parents  or  by  the  local  physician  giving  the  certificate  on  which  the 
pupils  entered.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  local  specialist  in 
eyes  and  ears  to  make  a  more  accurate  examination. 
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Deaf 


Blind 


Total 


Accident   

Adenoids   

Congestion  of  brain  

Congenital   

Dislocated  lens   

Gathering  in  head  

Measles   

Neuritis   

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  .  . . 
Progressive  near  sightedness 

Scarlet  fever   

Spinal  meningitis   

Typhoid  fever  

Whooping  cough   

Unknown  or  not  stated  


1 
2 
1 
36 
0 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 

10  ■ 

6 
1 
3 
11 


3 
0 
0 
12 
1 
0 
0 

1 

4 
1 

3 
1 
0 
0 

5 


4 
2 
1 

48 
1 
2 
6 
1 
4 
1 

13 
7 
1 
3 

16 


80 


21 


110 


Although  this  is  not  a  scientific  classification  it  will  enable  us  to 
see  that  many  of  the  causes  of  deafness  and  blindness  are  similar. 
Scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  spinal  meningitis — in  fact,  all 
the  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane — all  of  the  so-called  children's 
diseases,  are  prolific  causes  of  both  deafness  and  blindness.  The  most 
serious  danger  often  arises  because  the  parents  do  not  realize  the  dan- 
ger either  because  the  deafness  is  in  so  mild  a  form  that  no  physician 
is  called,  or  after  the  child  has  apparently  practically  recovered,  and 
no  special  care  is  taken,  until  it  is  too  late. 

Among  other  serious  causes  of  blindness  are  tracoma,  which  does 
not  appear  in  this  report,  and  apthalmia  neomatorum,  to  which  13  per 
cent  of  our  pupils  owe  their  blindness.  This  percentage  has  been 
nearly  constant  since  the  establishment  of  our  school,  and  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  country  at  large.  Yet  not  a  single  case  of  it  would 
exist  if  people  lived  clean  lives,  and  every  case  of  it  could  have  been 
prevented  if  the  attending  physician  had  used  the  proper  prophylactic 
at  birth.  This  treatment  should  be  made  compulsory  and  every  physi- 
cian should  be  required  to  report  its  use  on  the  birth  certificate,  so  that 
not  a  single  child  may  lose  its  sight  through  sin  and  neglect,  and  spend 
his  life  in  darkness  and  despair. 

The  number  of  accidents  producing  blindness  suggests  the  neces- 
sity of  greater  care  of  the  child  and  a  more  careful  training  of  chil- 
dren for  the  protection  of  their  vision.  A  very  large  per  cent  of  all 
accidents  not  fatal  result  in  blindness  and  greater  care  is  necessary. 

UNIFORM  TYPE 

In  former  reports  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  schools  for  the 
blind  were  divided  into  three  hostile  camps  using  three  different  tac- 
tile prints,  known  as  English  Braille,  American  Braille  and  New 
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York  Point.  The  former  is  used  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
while  American  schools  were  divided  in  the  use  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned. Ours  has  been  a  Point  school.  In  all  these  systems  each  let- 
ter is  represented  by  a  point  or  series  of  points  in  different  positions. 
This  division  has  resulted  in  a  very  limited  literature  for  the  blind 
and  what  was  available  was  very  much  more  expensive  than  it  should 
be,  and  practically  prohibitive.  A  few  years  ago,  American  educators 
of  the  blind  decided  that  they  would  try  to  get  rid  of  these  divisions, 
even  though  each  one  was  wedded  to  his  own  system.  To  that  end  able 
committees  were  appointed  to  find  out  by  experience  the  best  possible 
form  of  tractile  print. 

These  committees  labored  long  and  diligently,  to  discover  what 
form  of  tractile  print  can  be  most  easily  read  and  most  rapidly  writ- 
ten. Having  decided  tljis,  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the 
English  educators  to  the  use  of  this  type,  but  to  no  avail.  Our  Eng- 
lish cousins  felt  that  they  must  have  the  English  Braille  alphabet  and 
could  not  be  brought  to  recede  from  this  position.  So  our  American 
workers  decided  that  uniformity  in  this  matter  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  attained  even  at  a  very  great  sacrifice,  so  they  adopted 
the  English  Braille  alphabet,  and  will  begin  to  use  it  as  soon  as  books 
can  be  provided  by  the  printing  house.  The  plan  is  to  begin  the  use 
of  the  Braille  with  the  beginning  class  and  introduce  the  books  in  the 
other  grades  as  the  class  advances,  but  continue  the  use  of  the  present 
type  with  the  older  classes.  In  this  way  most  of  the  school  books  will 
be  worn  out.  The  older  pupils  will  of  course  learn  the  new  type,  as 
they  have  heretofore  learned  American  Braille  as  well  as  Point. 

TTiis  adoption  of  a  uniform  type  for  all  English  speaking  blind, 
while  the  type  may  not  be  as  good  from  a  scientific  standpoint  as  the 
one  we  are  using,  and  while  it  will  for  the  first  few  years  involve  a 
somewhat  larger  outlay  for  school  books,  is  the  most  important  recent 
event  in  educational  work  for  the  blind.  Hereafter  every  book  pub- 
lished for  the  blind  will  be  available  to  every  educated  blind  person 
and  probably  at  a  much  less  price  than  has  prevailed  heretofore,  and 
no  blind  person  will  have  to  learn  to  read  three  systems  to  make  it 
available.  The  possibility  of  increased  literature  for  the  blind  is  un- 
bounded. 

Of  not  less  value  is  the  unity  of  effort  which  it  will  secure  among 
workers  for  the  blind.  The  cause  of  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  for- 
mer years  has  disappeared.  In  all  lands  where  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  educators  of  the  blind  will  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
renewed  enthusiasm  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  involved  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  blind  man  for  life. 

We  shall  need  a  very  liberal  appropriation  for  books,  now  that  this 
type  question  is  settled. 
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ADULT  BLIND 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  we  have  had  applications  from 
people  who  became  blind  after  reaching  manhood  and  womanhood. 
They  desire  to  learn  a  trade  or  some  means  of  earning  a  living.  Of 
course  these  adult  blind  should  not  be  in  a  school  for  children.  It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  neither.  Nor  is  our  equipment  such  as 
would  be  required  to  do  this  sort  of  work.  Something  should  be  done, 
if  nothing  more  than  a  short  summer  course  in  vocation.  Possibly 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  Portland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  to  do  this  work  for  Idaho. 

GIFTS 

1  want  to  acknowledge  the  gift  to  the  school  library  by  the  Ameri- 
can Educational  Society  of  St.  Louis,  of  a  set  of  the  Young  People's 
Treasury,  in  twelve  volumes,  also  the  sending  by  most  of  the  State 
schools  for  the  deaf  of  their  institution  papers,  although  we  have  none 
to  send  as  yet,  in  exchange. 

GRADUATES 

Last  June  two  boys  graduated  from  our  High  School  for  the  Blind. 
These  were  Werner  Joseph  Ripplinger  of  Bates,  and  Harold  Luther 
Yeamans  of  Dubois.  Werner  is  congenitally  blind  and  is  the  first 
graduate  from  our  high  school  who  has  received  all  his  education  in 
this  school.  Harold  became  blind  as  a  result  of  an  accident  and  had 
only  a  part  of  his  grade  work  and  all  his  high  school  work  here. 
Both  had  hoped  to  attend  the  University  this  year,  but  war  conditions 
made  it  impossible. 

NEEDS 

Our  boys'  dormitory  is  overcrowded,  as  are  also  the  boys'  shops, 
which  occupy  rooms  in  the  basement  that  were  intended  to  be  used 
as  play  rooms  and  should  be  so  used.  Additional  trades  should  be 
taught.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  all  the  boys  who  come 
to  school  will  confine  their  efforts  to  the  few  lines  of  work  now  taught. 
We  should  immediately  introduce  printing  for  the  deaf,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  shoe  repairing  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  give  training  in  all 
kinds  of  shoe  work,  so  that  a  boy  would  be  able  to  run  a  shop  of  his 
own. 

Piano  tuning  and  rug  weaving  should  be  introduced  for  the  blind. 
Piano  tuning  is  the  best  possible  trade  for  the  blind  boy  who  has  any 
ability  along  that  line. 

The  laundry  occupies  cramped  quarters  in  the  basement  of  the  same 
building.  This  is  directly  under  sleeping  rooms  and  is  undesirable 
from  every  standpoint.  The  dining  room  is  filled  to  capacity.  Both 
buildings  are  heated  by  individual  Ideal  boilers,  under  rooms  occupied 
as  sleeping  rooms.  A  central  heating  plant  in  a  separate  building 
could  be  provided  in  the  same  building. 
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A  gymnasium  is  essential  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  pupils  in 
severe  weather.  A  public  school  may  get  along  without  one.  Their 
pupils  must  walk  to  and  from  school,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  their 
time  is  spent  in  the  school.  Parents  may  be  able  to  see  that  their 
children  take  proper  exercise,  even  in  inclement  weather.  Our  pupils 
have  no  such  advantage.  They  are  here  all  the  time,  both  day  and 
night.  They  can  and  do  play  outdoors  in  all  decent  weather,  and  thus 
get  the  best  kind  of  exercise,  but  there  is  much  severe  weather  here 
when  they  cannot  do  so,  hence  the  necessity  of  a  gymnasium. 

To  provide  for  the  admission  of  more  boys,  I  would  suggest  a  pri- 
mary deaf  building,  so  built  that  it  can  be  made  larger  later.  A 
school  building,  such  as  we  asked  for  two  years  ago,  would  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  but  cost  more  money.  A  primary  building  will  sepa- 
rate the  little  ones  from  the  larger  boys,  which  is  very  desirable. 

We  have  no  adequate  assembly  hall.  Yet  one  is  very  essential. 
Not  only  in  moral  and  religious  instruction,  but  along  many  lines.  It 
is  especially  necessary  on  work  with  the  blind.  Music  is  a  very  es- 
sential part  of  the  work  with  the  blind.  For  their  proper  training 
along  this  line,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  given  frequent  opportuni- 
ties to  appear  before  the  public.  We  have  no  accommodations  for  this 
purpose.  I  would  suggest  the  building  of  a  wing  to  the  main  build- 
ing connected  with  it  by  an  arch  and  a  tunnel.  This  could  provide 
for  kitchen,  provision  store  room  and  kitchen  coal  in  the  basement, 
dining  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  an  assembly  hall  on  the  second. 
The  present  dining  room  can  be  used  to  provide  room  for  study  hall, 
library,  and  additional  accommodation  for  help,  thus  meeting  other 
very  essential  needs. 

Room  for  shops  and  gjminasium  can  be  most  economically  provided 
for  the  present,  I  think,  by  the  construction  of  a  long  one-story  build- 
ing to  be  eventually  used  entirely  for  shops,  but  at  present  to  be  di- 
vided and  one  half  to  be  used  for  a  gymnasium  and  the  other  half 
for  shops. 

In  my  first  report  in  1912  I  called  attention  to  the  need  of  more 
land  for  the  scliool.  We  have  only  twenty  acres,  which  is  not  suflScient 
to  provide  building  site,  play  grounds  and  Iknd  on  which  to  teach  the 
boys  all  phases  of  farm,  orchard  and  garden  work.  Enough  should 
be  provided  for  all  these  purposes  and  to  furnish  pasture  for  our 
cows  and  hay  for  winter.  I  am  not  asking  for  an  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  at  this  time.  The  other  needs  of  the  school  are  too  great 
and  pressing,  but  it  is  a  need  that  must  be  met  in  the  not  distant 
future. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND 
EXPENDITURES  BY  APPROPRIATION  FEATURES 


• 

Appropri- 
ation 

Expended 

Salaries   $42,000.00 

$38,263.59 

1  500  00 

701.85 

Institution  supplies  and  equipment. 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

Fuel    

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,700.00 

1,700.00 

Repair  and  alteration  of  buildings. 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

Replacement  and  repair  of  equipment 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

500.00 

Printing  and  publications  

200.00 

70.15 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

326.61 

2,000.00 

959.05 

Miscellaneous  and  Feb.  1st  balance 

9,246.51 

4,254.86 

Balance 
Dec.  1,  1918 

$  3,736.41 
798.15 


129.85 

673.39 
1,040.95 
4,991.65 


Total  $79,146.51    $67,776.11  $11,370.40 


BUDGET  1919-20 

Salaries   $56,624.00 

Medical  supplies  and  services   1,000.00 

Instructional  supplies  and  equipment   2,700.00 

Provisions  and  home  supplies   13,000.00 

Fuel   6,000.00 

Light  and  power  and  water   3,000.00 

Repair  and  alteration  buildings   2,500.00 

Repair  and  replace  equipment   2,000.00 

Insurance   300.00 

Printing,  publishing  and  advertising   200.00 

Pupil's  travel  expense.   2,500.00 

Libraries    1,000.00 

New  equipment   2,000.00 

Miscellaneous  and  contingent   4,000.00 

Capital  Additions  Not  Including  Proposed  New  Buildings 

Walks  $  500.00 

Silo    250.00 

Piano  tuning  equipment   500.00 

Printing  equipment    1,000.00 

Laundry  equipment    1,000.00 


Total  $100,074.00 

Less  interest  and  local  receipts   3,574.00 


To  be  appropriated  $  96,500.00 


In  addition  to  the  above,  $60,000.00  is  asked  for  new  school  build- 
ing and  shops. 
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HISTORY. 


The  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BHnd  was  opened  in  the  old 
central  school  building  in  Boise  on  September  12,  1906.  James  Watson,  a 
veteran  educator  of  the  deaf,  had  been  chosen  Superintendent. 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  deaf  and  blind  children  of  the  state  had  been 
sent  to  some  school  in  a  neighboring  state  with  whom  a  favorable  contract 
could  be  made. 

On  December  4,  1908,  the  school  building  burned  with  the  loss  of  most 
of  the  school  property,  but  with  no  injur}-  to  anyone.  The  school  was  then 
moved  to  rented  property  in  Boise,  where  it  continued  until  June  8,  1910. 

The  Legislature  of  1909  made  an  appropriation  of  Tw^entv  Five  Thou- 
sand Dollars  for  a  new  building  for  the  school,  but  left  the  location  to  a 
board  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
latter  at  that  time  was  an  ex-of ficio  board  and  consisted  of  S.  Belle  Cham- 
berlain, State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Robert  Lansdon,  Secre- 
•tar\^  of  State,  and  D.  C.  McDougall,  Attorney  General.  James  H.  Hawley 
was  Governor. 

This  Board,  after  considering  carefully  all  suggested  locations,  on 
August  21,  1909,  accepted  from  former  Governor  Frank  R.  Gooding,  a 
tract  of  twenty  acres  bordering  the  then  new  town  of  Gooding  on  the  south. 

Plans  were  accepted,  the  contract  let,  and  work  begun  the  same  fall, 
but  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  work  had  to  be  stopped,  and  the 
building  was  not  completed  until  September  1,  1910. 

In  the  meantime,  advancing  age  had  compelled  Mr.  Watson  to  retire 
permanently  from  the  work,  and  Paul  Martin,  who  had  been  head  teacher 
since  the  organization  of  the  school,  was  chosen  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  succeed  him  on  July  1,  1909. 

School  opened  in  the  new  building  in  Gooding  in  September,  1910,  and 
the  building  was  filled  to  its  full  capacity  the  first  year.  Both  dormitories 
and  school  rooms  w^ere  crowded.  So,  in  1911,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
Thirty  Thousand  Dollars  for  a  boys'  dormitor>'  and  equipment.  Plans 
were  accepted  and  the  contract  let,  when  failing  health  compelled  Mr. 
Martin  to  resign  and  the  present  Superintendent  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  August  1,  1911.   The  new  building  was  occupied  in  the  spring  of  1912. 

Both  buildings  becoming  crowded,  the  Legislature  of  1915  appropriated 
Nine  Thousand  Dollars  for  building  improvements.  This  money  was  used 
in  making  an  addition  to  the  original  building  because  in  that  way  the 
greatest  benefit  could  be  obtained. 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  the  school  is  located  is  rich  and  level  and 
well  adapted  to  gardening.  About  four  acres  have  been  olanted  to  orchard 
and  small  fruits.  This  should  in  time  furnish  all  the  fruit  needed.  The 
school  also  raises  its  own  vegetables  and  some  hay.  This  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  training  the  older  boys  in  practical  work  in  agriculture. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  main  or  Administration  building,  is  built  of  white  sand-lime  brick, 
and  contains  the  office,  most  of  the  recitation  rooms,  kitchen,  dinmg 
rooms,  girls'  dormitory,  hospital,  etc. 

The  boys'  building,  also  of  brick,  contains  shops,  laundry,  boys'  living 
room,  and  dormitories  and  one  recitation  room. 

SCOPE. 

The  school  is  a  part  of  the  free  public  school  system  of  the  state, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  handicapped  by  defective  sight  or  hearing 
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to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  unable  to  gain  an  education  in  the 
public  schools  at  home.  It  really  consists  of  two  schools,  a  school  for  the 
Deaf  and  a  school  for  the  Blind ;  united  only  for  purposes  of  economical 
administration.  All  children  of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one,  who  have  the  mental  and  physical  ability  to  attend  school 
regularly  and  profit  by  instruction,  are  eligible  to  admission,  if  prevented 
by  total  or  partial  deafness  or  blindness  from  pursuing  their  education  in 
the  home  school. 

To  such  children,  the  school  seeks  to  give  an  education  comparable 
to  that  obtained  in  the  public  schools,  both  grade  and  high,  and  an  indus- 
tiial  education  that  shall  make  them  efficient,  self-supporting  citizens,  and 
contributes  greatly  to  their  enjoyment  of  life. 

ADMISSION. 

Pupils  can  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  at  any  time.  However, 
it  is  important  that  they  should  enter  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  if 
possible. 

New  pupils  should  enter  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  New  classes 
for  beginners  cannot  be  formed  late  in  the  session,  and  the  child  loses  by 
such  entrance.  To  secure  the  best  results,  a  child  should  be  entered  as 
soon  as  he  is  eligible,  and  should  attend  regularly  and  continuously  until 
he  is  graduated.  The  school  period  is  all  too  short  for  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  child,  handicapped  by  either  deafness  or  blindness,  to  compete 
on  terms  of  equality,  with  those  possessing  all  their  senses,  and  no  child 
should  have  his  future  rendered  more  difficult  by  neglect  on  the  part  of 
his  parents  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  receive  an  education  that  shall 
enable  him  to  become  an  independent,  happy,  self-supporting:  citizen.  Yet 
a  delay  in  his  admission,  e\  en  if  for  one,  two  or  three  years,  usually  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  his  education,  lessens  his  future  capabilities,  and 
thereby  does  him  an  irreparable  injury. 

Blanks  for  the  admission  of  pupils  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent. All  questions  on  the  blank  should  be  answered  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  health  filled  out  by  a  reputable  physician  and  returned  to  the 
Superintendent. 

EXPENSE. 

As  the  school  is  intended  for  all  the  deaf  and  blind  children  of  the 
state,  it  is  supported  by  the  state.  Each  succeeding  Legislature  makes  the 
needed  appropriations.  As  it  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state,  attendance  is  free  to  all  who  are  entitled  to  admission  and  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  applies  as  to  other  children,  and  is  enforced  by 
the  same  officers  in  the  same  way.  The  state  furnishes  board,  tuition, 
books  and  care  during  the  school  year,  and  medical  attention  for  tempo- 
rary illness.  The  only  expense  to  the  parent  is  for  clothing  and  inciden- 
tals. If  the  parents  are  unable  to  furnish  these,  arrangements  can  usually 
be  made  by  which  the  county  commissioners  will  do  so.  So  no  valid  finan- 
cial reason  can  exist  by  which  a  deaf  or  a  blind  child  shall  be  deprived  of 
an  education. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Eighty-three  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year,  representing  all 
sections  of  the  state  from  Boundary-  Count}'  in  the  North  to  Bear  Lake 
County  in  the  Southeast.  Sixty-one  of  these  were  deaf  and  twenty-two 
were  blind.  Of  the  sixty-one  Deaf,  thirty-four  were  boys  and  twenty- 
seven  were  girls.  Of  the  Blind,  sixteen  were  boys  and  six  were  girls.  This 
enrollment  was  the  largest  in  both  departments  in  the  histor>-  of  the  school. 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 

A  Christian  Endeavor  society  has  been  maintained  by  both  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  and  each  has  done  excellent  work  in  the  development  of 
manly  and  womanly  character.  On  Sunday  each  teacher  teaches  her  own 
class,  no  sectarian  instruction  is  permitted  but  the  great  moral  truths 
common  to  all  Christian  faiths  are  taught. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Most  of  the  children  being  either  congenitally  deaf  or  losing  their 
hearing  before  learning  to  speak,  enter  school  without  language,  except 
the  simple  gestures  by  which  they  have  made  known  their  wants  to  the 
loved  ones  at  home.  So  that  the  teacher  must  do  for  the  child  the  work 
that  is  done  at  the  mother's  knee  for  the  child  with  all  his  senses  unim- 
paired. Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  enter  school  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible,  that  this  work  may  be  done  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  same  time  the  normal  child  is  learning  language  and  speech. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

All  pupils  are  taught  to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  if  possible.  The  ele- 
mentary sounds  are  first  taught,  and  these  are  combined  into  words  and 
words  into  sentences.  The  oral  method  is  supplemented  by  finger  spelling 
with  those  pupils  who  were  either  started  by  manual  methods  or  who  do 
not  attain  sufficient  ability  to  speak  and  read  the  lips  to  receive  their  in- 
struction in  this  way.  Thus  our  school  by  a  combination  of  methods, 
offers  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  to  every  pupil,  no  matter  what 
his  condition,  for  the  highest  possible  development  of  his  mental  faculties. 

Few  text  books  are  used  in  the  lower  grades.  The  teacher  prepares  the 
work  given  to  the  class,  and  gives  it  in  the  order  best  adapted  to  the  child. 
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111  the  intermediate  and  advanced  departments,  we  use  the  state  text  books 
when  they  are  adapted  to  our  needs,  and  get  others  when  they  are  not, 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Schools  for  the  Deaf  were  pioneers  in  Industrial  Training.  The  deaf 
man  must  earn  his  living  and  must  in  school  be  given  the  means  of  doing 
so.  Our  boys  are  taught  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  painting,  calsomining 
and  all  kinds  of  wood  finishing.    Thev  also  receive  instruction  in  shoe  re- 
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pairing.  In  the  spring  and  fall  all  the  larger  boys  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  farmer.  They  help  trim  the  fruit  trees,  prepare  the  soil,  plant 
the  seeds,  and  cultivate  the  crops.  In  the  fall  they  help  to  gather  and 
store  the  crops,  so  they  get  practical  experience  in  doing  all  the  work  in 
the  best  ways.  This  work  will  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
other  lines  of  work  added. 

The  girls  are  taught  cooking  and  sewing  and  all  the  elements  of  house- 
keeping and  home-making.  They  make  the  sheets,  pillow^  slips,  towels, 
etc.,  needed  by  the  school,  and  are  taught  to  make  dresses  and  do  fancy 
vvork.  The  past  year,  fancy  work  was  largely  discarded,  and  the  time 
not  needed  for  their  own  or  the  institution  work,  was  devoted  to  Red 
Cross  work,  and  a  great  number  of  helmets,  socks  and  sweaters  w'ere  knit, 
and  other  work  done  for  that  organization,  even  the  kindergarten  babies 
contributing  their  part  by  the  piecing  of  quilts,  etc.,  out  of  scraps  left 
from  other  Red  Cross  work. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
The  course  of  study  covers  twelve  years — giving  most  of  the  English 
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and  science  given  in  the  grade  and  high  school,  but  no  language  except 
English.  The  school  is  affiliated  with  Gallaudet  College,  the  only  College 
for  the  Deaf  in  the  world,  and  our  graduates  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  from  any  of  the  larger  and  older  schools. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  likewise  extends  over 
twelve  years.  In  the  grades,  it  follows  as  closely  as  possible  the  course  of 
study  in  the  public  schools  for  the  seeing,  though  we  are  obliged  to  use 
different  text  books,  yet  our  eighth  grade  pupils  have  been  taking  the 
examinations  given  to  the  other  pupils  of  the  state,  and  have  always 
passed  with  credit.  We  also  give  a  selected  four  years'  High  School  course, 
upon  graduation  from  which  a  blind  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  State 
University  of  Idaho. 

MUSIC. 

The  Blind,  both  boys  and  girls,  have  the  advantage  of  excellent  in- 
struction in  music — both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Instruction  has  been 
given  on  the  piano  and  violin.  The  work  is  carefully  graded,  and  the  child 
advanced  as  fast  as  his  abilities  will  allow.  Each  child  receives  two  half- 
hour  lessons  per  week.  The  primary  pupils  have  one-half  hour  each  day 
for  practice,  while  more  advanced  pupils  at  least  one  hour. 

A  good  course  is  also  given  in  harmony  and  counterpoint  and  the  his- 
tory of  music. 

The  vocal  work  is  done  mostly  in  class,  but  individual  instruction  is 
given  to  more  advanced  pupils.  The  work  covers  deep  breathing,  tone  pro- 
duction, simple  songs,  arias  from  Oratorios  and  Operas  and  more  diffi- 
cult songs. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK 

The  blind  boys  are  taught  broom  making,  chair  caning,  hammock 
weaving,  etc. 

In  the  broom  department  they  are  taught  to  sort,  size  and  prepare 
the  corn,  to  sew  and  trim  the  brooms  for  market  and  to  wind  the  different 
grades  and  weights  of  brooms.  They  are  taught  to  select  the  right  kind 
of  corn  for  each  purpose,  and  to  so  use  the  com  as  to  avoid  waste. 

Some  of  the  Blind  boys  have  also  done  certain  work  on  the  farm  and 
garden,  etc.,  and  some  manual  training  work. 

The  girls  receive  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  and  the  elements 
of  house  work,  just  as  the  deaf  girls  do.  They  also  take  their  turns 
in  helping  with  the  dish  washing,  bed  making  and  other  house  work.  So 
that  each  boy  or  girl,  whether  deaf  or  blind,  receives  the  training  and  prac- 
tice in  the  every-day  duties  of  the  home  that  he  should  receive  if  remaimng 
under  the  parental  roof. 

GRADUATES. 

Two  boys  were  graduated  from  the  Blind  High  School  in  June,  1918. 
They  were  Werner  Joseph  Ripplinger,  of  Bates,  and  Harold  Luther  Yea- 
mans,  of  Dubois.  Werner  was  the  first  pupil  to  graduate  who  had  received 
all  his  education  in  this  school.  Both  boys  were  excellent  students,  and  we 
hope  they  will  be  able  to  continue  their  education  in  the  University. 

THE  SESSION. 

The  next  session  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  September  18,  and  will  close 
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on  Wednesday,  June  IL  There  will  be  no  vacation  but  all  the  usual  holi- 
days will  be  appropriateh'  celebrated.  All  pupils  should  enter  promptly  at 
the  opening  and  remain  until  the  close. 

VISITORS. 

The  school  is  open  to  visitors  on  any  school  day.  Parents  and  friends 
of  the  pupils  are  always  gladly  shown  the  school.  They  cannot,  however, 
be  entertained  at  the  school.  First-class  accommodations  can  be  secured 
in  town  at  reasonable  rates. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Course  of  Study 

FIRST  YEAR. 

L  Sense  development  by  means  of  Kindergarten  and  Montosori  ap- 
paratus, etc. 

2.  New  York  Point  alphabet,  teaching  first  the  basic  letters, — a,  n,  t,  i,  e. 
Then  words  made  by  combining  these.  The  same  as  new  letters  are 
taught. 

3.  Progressive  course  in  Reading,  Book  1. 

4.  Language — Conversations  about  objects  familiar  to  the  children.  Oral 
reproductions  of  stories,  poems,  etc. 

5.  Numbers  to  5,  counting  to  50. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Reading— Progressive  course.  Book  2.    Supplementary  reading. 

2.  Numbers — Combinations  to  100. 

3.  Spelling — Words  from  reader,  etc. 

4.  Literature — Stories  read  by  teacher. 

5.  Language — Use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation  marks,  etc.,  correct  re- 
production of  simple  stories. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Reader — Progressive  course.  Book  3,  Cyr's  Second. 

2.  Spelling — Words  from  reader.  Rational  Speller,  Grade  3. 

3.  Arithmetic — Walsh's  Primary,  parts  1  and  2. 

4.  Practice  in  letter  writing,  letter  form.  Drill  on  s.  form  of  verbs  and 
nouns,  correct  reproduction  of  stories. 

5.  Geograph}^  of  the  school  buildings,  grounds,  city. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Reading — Progressive  course,  Book  4, — American  Life  and  Adventures, 

2.  Language — Hyde,  Book  1  to  Page  95. 

3.  Arithmetic — Walsh's  Primar>^  completed. 

4.  Geography — Tarr  &  McMurray,  Part  1. 

5.  Spelling — Rational  Speller,  Grade  4,  Words  from  Reading  and  other 
lessons. 

6.  Morals  and  Manners — See  Manual. 
FIFTH  YEAR. 

1.  Reading — Progressive  course.  No.  5. 

2.  Arithmetic — Walsh's  Grammar  School,  Book  1,  chapters  1  and  2. 

3.  Spelling — Rational  Speller,  Book  5.   Words  from  reader. 

4.  Geography— Tarr  &  McMurray,  Part  2,  taught  with  relief  maps. 

5.  Language — Hyde,  Book  1  completed.    If  possible,  15  lessons  of  book  2, 

6.  History — Barnes  Primary. 

7.  Morals  and  manners— See  Manual. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

1.  Reading— Selected  classics— Old  Greek  Stories.  Hiawatha,  Teacher 
reads  selected  books.   Quizes  on  reading. 

2.  Language — Hyde,  Book  2  to  Page  181,— Letter  writing  twice  a  months 
graded  for  correctness  of  form  and  language,  etc.    Written  stories. 

3.  Spelling— Rational  Speller,  Grade  6 — words  from  reader,  etc. 

4.  Geography— Tarr  &  McMurray,  Part  3,  Vols.  1  and  2.  Carpenter's 
North  America,  read  to  pupils. 
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5.  Arithmetic — Walsh's  Grammar  School  Book  1,  chapters  3  and  4. 

6.  Morals  and  manners — See  Manual. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

1.  Reading — Selected  classics,  ''Enoch  Arden,"  "Man  Without  a  Country," 
Lamb's  Tales,  etc. 

2.  Language — Hyde — Book  2  completed. 

3.  Arithmetic — Walsh's  Grammar  School,  Book  2  to  Page  323. 

4.  Geography — Tarr  &  McMurray,  completed. 

5.  Spelling — Rational  Speller,  Grade  7. 

6.  History — U.  S. — Montgomery. 

7.  Morals  and  manners — See  Manual. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

L    Reading — Selected  classics — "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
etc. 

2.  Language — Reed  &  Kellog's — Higher  lessons — Analysis — Composition, 

3.  Arithmetic — Walsh's  Common  School,  Book  2,  completed. 

4.  Spelling — Rational  Speller,  completed  and  reviewed. 

5.  Physiology — Overton's  Applied. 

6.  History — Montgomery — U.  S.  Completed  and  reviewed. 

7.  Morals  and  manners — as  per  manual. 

DEAF  AND  BLIND  SCHOOL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE,  BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

9th  Grade,  1st  year. 

Algebra,  Wells'  Essentials,  to  quadratics. 
Ancient  History,  Botsford. 
Physical  Geography,  Maury. 
English  No.  1. 

(a)  Reading — Read  and  Study,  Snow  Bound,  Sketch  Book, 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Horatius  at  the  Bridge, 
Pupils  read  in  Point,  Ivanhoe,  Mahomet  (Irving),  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Merchant  of  Venice  or 
As  You  Like  It. 

(b)  American  Literature — Painter.  Quizes  on  Reading. 
Teacher  reads  selected  stories  and  poems  in  connection 
with  Work  in  American  Literature. 

10th  Grade,  2d  year. 
Algebra,  Wells'  Essentials  Completed. 
Medieval  and  Modern  Histon,- — West. 
English  No.  2. 

(a)  Reading — Read  and  Study,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Thana- 
topsis.  Death  of  the  Flowers,  Hamlet,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  Papers. 

Pupils  read  in  Point,  House  of  Seven  Gables,  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

(b)  Rhetoric,  Brooks  and  Hubbard. 

(c)  American  Literature,  Completed, — Painter.  Composition 
work.    Quizes  on  Reading. 

Teacher  reads  selected  poems  and  stories. 
American  History,  Topical  Review,  Lectures  by  Teacher. 
11th  Grade,  3d  year. 
Plane  Geometn^  Wells'. 
English  No.  3.' 
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(a)  English  Literature — Tappan. 

(b)  Read  and  Study,  Milton's  Alinor  Poems,  The  Princess, 
Essay  on  Man,  Julius  Caesar. 

Pupils  read  in  point,  Silas  Marner,  King  Lear  or  Othello, 
David  Copperfield,  Warren  Hastings  (Macaulay),  Loma 
Doone. 

Teacher  reads  selected  stories,  poems,  etc.  Composition 
work. 

Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute  or  Latin. 
English  History,  Montgomery. 
12th  Grade,  or  4th  year  High. 
English  No.  4. 

(a)  English  Literature  Completed. — Tappan. 

(b)  Read  and  Study,  MacBeth,  Speech  on  Conciliation,  Para- 
dise Lost,  Books  1  and  2,  Bunker  Hill  Oration.. 

Pupils  read  in  Point,  Idyls  of  the  King,  Man  Without 
a  Country,  Selections  from  Poems  of  Holmes  and  Whit- 
tier. 

Teacher  reads  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Essays  of  Elia,  The 
Deserted  Village,  Ancient  Mariner,  etc.  Composition 
work. 

Teacher  reads  selected  stories,  poems,  etc. 
Solid  Geometry,  Wells'. 
Review  of  Business  Arithmetic. 
Botany,  Zoology  or  Latin. 

C Selections  for  reading  and  study  above  to  be  varied  in  accordance  with 
College  Entrance  requirements.) 
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LIST  OF  DEAF  BOYS  IN  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  AND 
BLIND.   GOODING,  IDAHO. 

NAME  TOWN  COUNTY 

Ban,  Steven   Lewiston  Nez  Perce 

Bogli,  Ernest   Cottonwood   Idaho 

Bishop,  Clarence   Pocatello   Bannock 

Bray,  Levar   Churchill   Cassia 

Brooks,  Ray  Jerome  Lincoln 

Farnham,  Loren   Gooding  Gooding 

Haddon,  John   Antelope   Bonneville 

Hardman,  David   Gooding   Gooding 

Hess,  Cecil  Shelley  Bingham 

Hiatt,  Clifford   Blackfoot   Bingham 

Hill,  Herman   Gooding   Gooding 

McGarvey,  Clifford   Genesee   Latah 

Malone,  Estel  Buhl   Twin  Falls 

Olson,  Harry   Darlington   Butte 

Phelps,  Melvin   Montpelier   Bear  Lake 

Rathbun,  Fred   Boise   Ada 

Reed,  Tommy   Boise   Ada 

Reed,  Lyle   Barber  Ada 

Rice,  Wayne  Yale   Cassia 

Robinson,   Malcom  Preston   Franklin 

Russell,  Frank   Harrison  Kootenai 

Rowlo,  Frank   Bonners  Ferry  Boundary 

Reese,  Alex   Caldwell   Canyon 

Reins,  Otto   Payette   Payette 

Sagers,  Leland   Pocatello   Bannock 

Skeels,  Kenneth  Bonners  Ferry  Boundary 

Stevens,   Carroll   French   Payette 

Triplett,  Marvin   Gifford   Nez  Perce 

Walton,  Paul,   Weiser   Washington 

Wheeler,  Linden   Boise   Ada 

Wallace,  John   Nez  Perce   Lewis 

Yearsley,  Bruce   Menan   Jefferson 

Yearwood.  Ben   Kuna   Ada 

Young,  George   Stanley  Custer 

LIST  OF  DEAF  GIRLS  IN  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  AND 
BLIND.  GOODING,  IDAHO. 

NAME  TOWN  COUNTY 

Blades,  Myrtle   Blanchard   Bonner 

Critch field,  Eva  Oakley   Cassia 

Culp,  Lela   Peck   Nez  Perce 

Doney,  Annie   Idaho  Falls   Bonneville 

Durbin,  Elsie   Burlev   Cassia 

Gerlach,  Millie   Payette   Payette 

Gormsen,  Nellie  Moscow   Latah 

Gehman,  Ruth   Boise   Ada 

Howell,  Elfonda   Basalt  ..   Bingham 

Hazeltine,  Virginia   Glenns  Ferrv   Elmore 

Heyrend,  Ada   Rigby   Jefferson 

Haddon,  Violet   Antelope   Bonneville 

Jirsa,  Louise   Idaho  Falls   Bonneville 
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Kennedy,  \>rna   Boise   Ada 

Lester,  Nellie   Jerome   Lincoln 

Lyons,  Leon   Liberty  Bear  Lake 

Xeiwert,  Kate  Owinza   Lincoln 

Olson,  Ruby   Darlington  Butte 

Oliver,  Madse   Boise   Ada 

Rogers,  Estelle  Coeur  d'Alene  Kootenai 

Smith.  Rowena   Payette   Payette 

Strode,  Ethel    Mountain  Home   Elmore 

Tavlor,  Elizabeth   Idaho  Falls   Bonneville 

Takala.  Rosa   McCall  Boise 

Walton.  Beth   W'eiser   Washington 

Ward.  Hortense   Xampa   :  Canyon 

Waters,  X'ora   Gooding   Gooding 

LIST  OF  BLIXD  BOYS  IX  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  AXD 
BLIXD.    GOODIXG,  IDAHO. 

XAME  TOW^X  COUXTY 

Collins,  Charles   X'ez  Perce  Lewis 

Dawson.  Earl   Emida   Benewah 

Elliott,  Edgar   Myrtle  X'ez  Perce 

Harris,  George   Sweetwater   Xez  Perce 

larvie,  Carl   McCall   Boise 

Johnson,  Oscar   Gooding   Gooding 

Leeright,  Albert   Burlev   Cassia 

Lemke,  Carl   Harrison   Kootenai 

Miller.  Orvel   Richfield   Lincoln 

Ripplinger,  Werner   Bates   Teton 

Robison,  A'ergil   Hansen   Twin  Falls 

Somers,  Fred   Rexburg   Madison 

Smith,  William   W^eiser   Washington 

Smith.  Loren   Daniels  Oneida 

Vreeland.  Allen   Cambridge   Washington 

Veamans,  Harold  Dubois   Fremont 

LIST  OF  BLIXD  GIRLS  IX  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  AXD 
BLIXD.    GOODIXG,  IDAHO. 

NAME  TOWX  COUNTY 

Armitage,  Olive   Burley   Cassia 

Boggess,  Leone   Payette   Payette 

Cable,  Olive  Sand  Point   Bonner 

Casey,  Hilda   Rathdmm   Kootenai 

Johnson,  Emma   Gooding   Gooding 

Ripplinger,  Bertha   Bates   Teton 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 
PRIMARY  GRADE.    FIRST  YEAR. 

Sense  training — sight — touch. 
Exercises  for  the  cultivation  of  sight : 

L    Motion:    (a)    Class  movements  in  unison — walking,  running,  jumping, 
marching,  etc. 

(b)  Gymnastics   of   arms,   hands,    feet,    fingers,    face,  lips. 
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(use  mirror)  tongue. 

2.  Color  :  Match  colors,  cards,  blocks,  slats,  balls,  ribbons,  (same 

sort.) 

Match  colors  in  objects  of  different  sorts.  Slate  with 
balls,  paper  with  threads,  etc. 

Fill  in  outline  with  color.    Color  pictures.  Grade  color. 

3.  Solid  forms  : 

1.  Shape,  geometric  forms. 

2.  Size,  marbles  and  blocks  of  different  sizes. 

3.  Length,  sticks,  slats,  strings,  pupils. 

1.  Reproduce  outlines  of  simple  forms,  drawn  by  teacher, 
(with  sticks.) 

2.  Match  tablets. 

3.  Pictures  in  duplicate  (fruit  chart.) 
Outline :                  Draw  around  simple  forms,  observe  letters. 

Write  letters  and  combinations. 
Number  :  Match  number  cards. 

String  beads  from  copy. 

Match  numbers  of  blocks,  etc. 

Build  tower,  long  stair,  broad  stair. 

Button,  lace,  hook,  tie,  frames. 
Exercises  for  the  cultivation  of  touch  : 

Observe  objects,  like  one  in  hand — close  eyes  and  find 

another  like  it  by  touch,  in  solids,  length,  outlines, 

weights. 

Notice  difference  in  textures,  surfaces,  strings,  etc. 
Notice  vibration  of  strings  of  guitar,  etc.,  with  vibra- 
tion in  throat,  etc. 

Reproduce  vibration  in  throat  as  given  bv  teacher. 
Begin  sound  with  one  breath  sound  and  one  vowel  sound. 
Teach  p  with  candle,  feather,  paper,  finger.    Draw  child's  head  and  position 

of  lips  for  sound. 
Teach  ar  with  mirror  and  child's  hand  feeling  sound  in  throat. 
Suggested  order,  Consonants : 

1  2 
1  p,  2  f,  3th,  4  h,  5  t,  6  wh,  7  s,  8  k,  9  sh,  10  ch,  11  v,  12  th,  13  z, 
14  m  15  qu,  16  n,  17  r,  18  ng,  19  b,  20  d,  21  g,  22  j,  23  L,  24  x. 
Suggested  order,  Vowels  : 

1  2 
1,  a  (r),  2  oo,  3  aw,  4  ee,  5  ?,  6  ow,  7  u,  8  o-e,  9  00,  10  i-e,  11  -o-,  12  u-e, 
13  -i-,  14  oi,  15  a-e,  16  -a-,  17  -e-. 

Teach  two  or  three  consonants,  then  begin  with  vowels ;  alternating 
and  forming  all  possible  combinations  with  elements  already  taught. 

Give  practice  on  combinations  of  each  new  consonant  and  vowel  and 
each  new  vowel  with  all  preceding  consonants,  initial  and  final.  Teach 
thoroughly  all  possible  combinations. 

Words :  Names  of  home  people  Verbs 

Common  objects.  Pronouns 

Animals.  Adjectives 

Parts  of  body. 

Things  to  eat. 

Things  in  school  room. 

Names  of  class. 

Journals,  letters. 
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Questions  used  by  teacher : 

Are  vou  

Am  i—  

Is  ? 

Have  you-  ? 

Who  has  ? 

Whose  ? 

How  many  have  you? 

Hov^  man}'   has  ? 

Do  you  love  ? 

Do  you  like  ? 

Do  you  want  ? 

Can  you  ? 

What  did  you  do?  (I  ran.) 
Who  ran? 

What  color  is  ? 

What  color  are  ? 

Who  has  blue  eyes? 
Who  has  blue   ? 

Words :  Names  of  people,  papa,  mama,  baby,  boy,  girl,  home,  man, 
woman,  (Names  o£  pupils  in  class.) 

A  ball,  a  bat,  a  top,  an  apple,  a  shoe,  a  pie,  a  doll,  a  shawl,  a  show,  a 
bow,  an  arrow,  a  bowl,  a  coffee-mill,  a  car,  a  key,  a  cup,  soap,  water,  a 
towel,  a  comb,  a  boat,  a  horn,  oil,  a  bell,  a  knife,  a  fork,  a  spoon,  a  rag,  a 
fan,  a  stamp,  a  letter,  an  envelope,  a  shell,  a  teapot,  a  saucer,  a  foot-ball,  an 
auto,  a  stove,  a  marble,  eye,  arm,  thumb,  mouth,  tooth,  teeth,  foot,  feet, 
toe,  back,  knee,  ear,  hair,  nose,  face,  head,  elbow,  shoulder,  a  cow,  a  calf, 
a  sheep,  a  lamb,  a  cat,  a  dog,  colt,  an  owl,  a  mouse,  a  rat,  a  fish,  a  bird,  a 
pig,  a  rabbit,  a  goat,  a  deer. 

A  book,  a  paper,  a  pen,  a  pencil,  a  table,  a  chair,  a  floor,  a  wall,  a  shelf, 
a  stool,  flowers,  a  desk,  a  pail,  a  basket,  a  bed,  a  pillow,  a  house,  a  window, 
a  sheet,  a  see-saw,  a  bathtub,  a  bath-towel,  feather, 

Bible,  God,  Heaven,  sun,  moon,  star,  ice,  tree,  leaf,  hay,  snow,  rain. 

Stick,  well,  good,  happy,  thin,  fat,  bad,  red,  blue,  green,  orange,  purple, 
black,  white,  brown. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten. 

Some,  all,  many. 

Yes,  No,  Not. 

Am,  are,  is,  was,  were,  have,  has,  glad,  love,  loves,  like,  likes,  want, 
wants,  can,  see,  saw,  shines,  ate,  caught,  throw,  cut,  tore,  opened,  shut, 
washed,  combed,  bowed,  ran,  jumped,  fell  down,  knelt,  laughed. 

Calendar,  mark  the  days  in  color  suitable  to  the  weather. 

Sunday,  pleasant  work,  different  from  other  days. 

Prayer,  I  love  God,  I  want  to  be  good.  Amen. 

Note :    Gymnastic  of  face  and  lips  and  tongue. 

Morals  and  manners:  Teach  mine  and  thine,  To  tell  the  truth,  Cheer- 
ful obedience,  Kindness  to  one  another.  To  walk  in  line  and  in  order,  Not 
to  grab  for  larger  and  better  things. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Review  all  previous  work  for  at  least  one  month  until  readv  to  advance. 
Constant  practice  on  combinations. 

Work  for  continuity,  repeated  vowels,  combinations,  sentences. 

Voice  exercises,  scale. 

All  spellings  for  each  sound. 
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Language : 

Add  to  each  class  of  first  year  words. 
Names  of  some  pupils,  teachers,  officers  of  the  school- 
Common  objects. 

Animals,  all  domestic  and  few  wild. 

Parts  of  body. 

Articles  of  clothing. 

Things  to  eat  and  drink. 

A  few  flowers. 

Furniture,  dishes,  etc. 

Days  of  week. 

Verbs,  present,  past  and  future  of  all  first  year  verbs  and  necessary  new 
ones,  developed  by  questions. 

Verbs  to  express  the  children's  feelings,  as  "My  head 
aches,"  "My  throat  is  sore,"  etc. 

Present  progressive  of  a  few  verbs  both  positive  and 
negative,  as, — It  is  raining,  snowing,  etc. 
Five  slate  system  for  all  verbs,  but  sentences  to  be  written  as  a  whole 
afterwards. 

Adjectives,  color,  add  to  those  previously  taught,  black,  pink,  gray,  etc. 
Number,  one  to  twenty. 

Descriptive,  well,  sick,  good,  bad,  fat,  thin,  happy,  sorry,  warm,  cold,, 
wet,  dry,  large,  small,  hard,  soft,  sweet,  sour,  pretty,  ugly,  clean,  dirty,  slow, 
fast,  sharp,  dull,  long,  short. 
Pronouns  :  All  personal  pronouns. 

Adverbs :  Slowly,  quickly,  etc.    Phrases  with  prepositions.  Time 

words  for  calendar  use. 
Prepositions :        On,  in,  under,  behind,  etc. 
Conjunctions  And. 

Geography:  Right,  left,  north,  south,  east,  west,  and  prepositions 

above. 

Descriptions:         (Short)  of  persons,  animals 
Action  stories,  setting  the  table,  making  a  fire,  number  lessons. 
Journals :  The  daily  happenings  to  be  used  for  letters,  not  lan- 

guage. 

Conversation  lesson  :    Descriptive  stories. 
Calendar  work:     Days  of  week. 

Today 

Yesterday.  Tomorrow. 
Questions  as:    What  day  is  today?    Does  the  sun  shine?    Is  it  cold? 

What  day  was  yesterday? 
Number,  one  to  twenty,  language  stories. 

Read,  Miss  Fuller's  book.  Miss  Bass'  book.  Miss  Hurd's  book,  (Primer.) 
Sunday  work:       Kindergarten  songs  by  lip  reading. 

Little  sentences  about  Divine  things. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Nature  study,  little  stories  suitable  to  the  season. 
Names  of  Superintendent,  teachers,  supervisors,  matron. 
Names  of  pupils  in  class. 

A  man,  two  men,  a  woman,  two  women,  brother,  brothers,  sister,  sisters, 
Santa  Claus,  etc. 

Common  things:  A  lamp,  bell,  auto,  bathtub,  soap,  towel,  wash-bowl, 
foot-ball,  bat,  saw,  hammer,  see-saw,  ice,  shell,  key,  gun,  flag,  knife,  snow, 
ice,  snow-ball,  snow  man,  tree,  grass,  sunshine,  rain,  hay,  bed,  wall,  window, 
plants,  flowers,  box,  watch,  car,  coffee-pot,  coffee-mill,  tea-pot,  boat,  fish- 
pole,  fish-hook,  comb,  flower-pot,  paper,  pen,  book,  pencil,  bath-towel,  pipe, 
doll,  nail,  pin,  needle,  thread,  cake-pan,  dish-pan,  frost,  haj'-rack,  chain, 
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coal,  fire,  skate,  sled,  post-card,  letter,  horn,  drum,  bone,  fish-bone,  party. 

Animals:  A  cow,  calf,  sheep,  deer,  horse,  colt,  hog,  pig,  dog,  puppy, 
cat,  kitten,  goat,  kid,  mule,  hen,  chicken,  rooster,  turkey,  goose,  gosling,  rat, 
frog,  snake,  rabbit,  bird,  an  owl,  a  fly,  butterfly,  bee,  pony,  ram,  deer, 
fawn,  camel,  lion,  tiger,  an  elephant,  a  real,  whale,  bear,  gopher. 

Parts  of  the  body :  An  eye,  arm,  hair,  a  head,  face,  mouth,  tooth,  cheek, 
•chin,  stomach,  knee,  leg,  back,  hand,  finger,  elbow,  shoulders,  foot,  feet, 
toe,  toe-nail,  throat. 

Horns,  hoofs,  claws,  beak,  wings,  feathers. 

Clothing:  A  hat,  cap,  muff,  ribbon,  dress,  hose,  slippers,  apron,  shawl, 
scarf,  coat,  shirt,  pants,  shoes,  overcoat,  tie,  collar,  feather. 

Furniture,  etc. :  A  chair,  sofa,  table,  desk,  bed,  pillow,  sheet,  spread, 
locker,  piano,  pictures,  cup,  plate,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  etc. 

Things  to  eat :  Soup,  meat,  chicken,  turkey,  ham,  bacon,  gravy,  bread, 
biscuit,  waffles,  pancake,  rolls,  corn-bread,  milk-toast,  mush,  syrup,  honey, 
butter,  jelly,  salt,  pepper,  pickle,  eggs,  tomatoes,  potato,  beans,  beets,  peas, 
sweet-potato,  apple,  pine-apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  grape,  cherry,  orange, 
lemon,  prunes,  strawberr\-,  pie-plant,  dew  berry,  blackberrv',  short  cake, 
lemon  pie,  apple  pie,  blackberry  pie,  mince  pie,  cherry  pie,  pie-plant  pie, 
cocoa  nut  pie,  pumpkin  pie,  pudding,  jello,  ice  cream,  w'hipped  cream. 

Days  of  the  week:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday : 

For  Calendar : 

Every  day,  today,  tomorrow,  yesterday,  this  morning,  this  afternoon, 
tonight,  last  night,  sometimes. 
Pronouns : 

T  mv  us 

You  vour  You 

He,  she,  it       his.  her  him,  her 

We  our  me 

Thev  their  them 

Phrases :  On  the  table,  in  the  box,  under  the  desk,  around  the  

To  town.  etc. 
Present,  past  and  future  of  these  verbs: 

To  be,  to  have,  to  want,  to  love,  to  hear,  to  feel,  to  ache,  to  hurt,  to  rise 
to  set,  to  come,  to  go,  to  hear,  to  tear,  to  cut,  to  throw,  to  catch,  to  roll,  to 
eat,  to  open,  to  shut,  to  wash,  to  pull,  to  play,  to  sew,  to  cr\-,  to  comb,  to 
black,  to  tie,  to  fall,  to  bow,  to  walk,  to  talk,  to  jump,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to 
work,  to  write, -to  read. 

Morals  and  manners :  Work  of  first  grade  continued.  Teach  polite- 
ness,— how  to  enter  and  leave  a  room — offering  chairs, — not  passing  in 
front  of  others,— apologizing  for  unintentional  mistakes, — cleanliness  of 
person,  and  dress, — care  of  teeth,  nails, — cheerfulness, — keeping  desk  and 
school  room  neat. 

THIRD  YEAR 
Review  previous  year's  work  one  month. 

Names  of  officers  and  teachers, — classmates  and  some  other  pupils. 
Animals — Domestic  and  wild. 
Birds,  flowers,  fowls. 

Things  to  eat,  (a)  Vegetables,  (b)  fruits,  (c)  meat,  (d)  nuts. 

Things  to  drink. 

Rooms  in  a  house. 

Furniture. 

Farm  implements. 

Occupations.    Seven  descriptions  of  same. 
Seasons:    (Stories  using  word  descriptive  of  each.) 
"Months,  days,  periods  of  time. 
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Relatives. 

One  and  the  other. 
Verbs  :  Present,  past,  future,  positive  and  nej^ative. 

Present  progressive. 
Ask,  say,  tell,  begun. 
Verbs  of  contrast. 
Verbs  followed  by  infinitive. 
Pronouns :  Review  personal  and  interrogative  pronouns. 

Teach  relatives. 
Adjectives,  comparatives,  er  est. 

Histor>'  stories,  special  day  stories,  chart  stories,  action  stories,  stor'es- 
of  occupations,  stories  of  season,  Journal  and  topics. 

Calendar  work:  A  year,  seasons,  months,  days.  Parts  of  a  day,  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  noon,  evening,  night. 

Periods  of  time :    A  long  time  ago,  a  few  days  ago,  last  week,  next ; 
week,  next  Saturday,  etc. 
Questions : 

Am   ?    Are   ?    Is   ?     Was   ?  How 

many  — — ?    What  color  ?  Where  ?  Who  ? 

Whose   ?    What  is    made  of?    To  whom? 

For    whom?      What    did    do?      Can   ? 

Could   ?    What  sort  of   ?    How,  carry,  feel,. 

taste,  smell,  look,  much  cost,  did  get?    Why?  WHy 
not?    Do  you  know  how? 
Geography  directions:    Who  sits  in  front  of,  behind,  at — right,  left,  across 
the  aisle,  etc. 
Cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points. 
Map  of  school  room. 

Observe  map  of  state,  homes  of  children,  and  places  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

Position  of  home  state  in  U.  S. 

Question  on  direction  of  large  cities  or  places  in  which  pupils  are  in- 
terested 

Observe  map  of  world,  countries,  oceans,  etc. 
Arithmetic:  Counting  forward  and  backward  by  twos,  and  threes  to 

five  hundred. 

Addition  using  carr>'ing  and  subtraction  involving  bor- 
rowing. Roman  numerals  to  one  hundred.  Simple 
shopping  problems.  Teach,  plus,  minus,  etc. 
Animals:  A  cow,  calf,  horse,  colt,  hog,  pig,  sheep,  lamb,  cat,  kitten,  dog, 
puppy,  goat,  kid,  mule,  rat,  rabbit,  camel,  deer,  wolf,  coyote,  fox,  seal,  lion, 
tiger,  leopard,  elephant,  monkey,  bee,  fly,  butterfly,  goose  turkey,  swan, 
bird,  an  owl,  a  fish,  snake,  frog. 

Things  to  eat :  Bread,  biscuit,  corn-bread,  pancake,  waffle,  gems,  rolls, 
toast,  milk-toast,  syrup,  honey,  jam,  butter,  salt,  pepper,  jam,  jelly,  vinegar, 
pickle,  oatmeal,  cornflakes. 

Vegetables :    Potato,  tomato,  peas,  beans,  celery,  cabbage,  lettuce,  beets, 
onion,  peppers,  sweet-potato,  parsnip,  carrot. 

Fruits :  Apple,  pine-apple,  cherry,  peach,  pear,  plum,  prune,  grapes, 
apricot,  currants,  bananas,  blackberry,  dewberr\%  raspberr>%  strawberry, 
loganberry,  gooseberr\^  raisins. 

Nuts  :   Walnuts,  peanuts,  almonds. 

Jello,  cake,  chocolate  cake,  cocoanut  cake,  shortcake,  strawberry  short- 
cake, pie,  apple  pie,  cherry  pie,  dewberry  pie,  blackberry  pie,  etc 

Ice  cream,  pudding,  eggs,  gravy,  meat,  beef,  pork,  ham,  bacon,  mutton., 
chicken,  turkey,  veal. 

Things  to  drink:    Water,  milk,  cocoa,  tea,  coffee,  punch,  lemonade. 
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Rooms  in  main  building:  Parlor,  dining  room,  office,  bedrooms,  music- 
.r3om,  school  rooms,  storeroom,  ironing  room,  kitchen,  bathrooms,  sitting- 
room,  hospital. 

Furniture  in  parlor:  Rug,  settee,  sofa  pillows,  curtains,  pictures,  pen- 
nant, table,  chairs,  card  tray,  tabouret,  books. 

Furniture  in  office:  Safe,  rug,  desk,  typewriter,  typewriter  desk,  re- 
port case,  table,  bookcases,  pictures,  telephone,  chairs. 

Furniture  of  dining  room :  Table,  buffet,  rug,  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
napkins,  sidetable,  chairs,  dishes,  table  cloths,  curtains. 

Bedroom:  Bed,  springs,  mattress,  sheets,  bed  spread,  dresser,  mirror, 
locker,  chairs,  rug,  pillows,  pillowslips,  blankets,  comfort,  washbowl,  soap, 
towels,  rocking  chair,  curtains. 

Music  room:    Piano,  music,  chairs,  music  cabinet,  table,  rug,  curtains. 

School  room :  Chairs,  desks,  tables,  window  shades,  charts,  books,  pen- 
cils, flower  pots,  flowers,  pens,  ink,  pictures,  blocks,  blackboard,  crayon,  etc. 

Sitting  room :    Settee,  sofa,  pictures,  chairs,  bookcase,  magazines,  etc. 

Bathroom — Bathtub,  soap  dish,  bath  rug,  bath  towel,  wash  bowl,  towels, 
■comb,  brush,  toothbrush,  etc. 

Ironing  room  :    Ironing  board,  irons,  table,  sink. 

Kitchen :  Range,  stove,  stovepipe,  tables,  sink,  linoleum,  fire  shovel, 
double  boiler,  mops,  pails,  kitchen  safe,  refrigerator,  scales,  flour  can, 
bread  can,  dish  pan,  large  spoons,  knives,  dipper,  pie  pan,  cake  pan,  skillet, 
waffle  iron,  teakettle,  coffee  pot,  ice  cream  freezer,  churn. 

Laundry:  Tubs,  washboard,  wringer,  washing  machine,  table,  mangle, 
ironing  board,  irons,  clothes  basket,  clothes  horse. 

A  year:    Seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter,  months  of  each. 

Days  of  the  week. 

Today,  this  morning,  this  afternoon,  this  evening,  tonight,  yesterday, 
yesterday  morning,  noon,  afternoon,  evening,  night.  A  long  time  ago,  many 
years  ago,  once  upon  a  time,  after  a  while,  every  day,  sometimes. 

For  a  long  time,  for  a  little  while,  day  before  yesterday,  day  after  tomor- 
Tow,  next  Sunday,  next  week,  next  month. 

What  day  was  today,  yesterday,  etc. 

How  many  weeks  in  a  month  ? 

How  many  months  in  a  year,  season? 

How  many  seasons  in  a  year? 

What  month  is  this? 

What  day  of  the  month  is  this? 

When  is  your  birthday? 

When  is   *s  birthday? 

When  is  Christmas? 

Name  the  seasons.    In  which  do  we  have  snow? 
What  season  is  this?   What  was  last  season? 

What  will  be  the  next  season?    Name  the  spring  months,  summer 
months,  autumn  months,  winter  months. 
Which  season  do  you  like  best? 
How  many  years  old  are  you  ? 

What  year  is  this?    What  year  will  next  year  be? 

What  was  the  weather  yesterday?    Pleasant,  foggy,  cold,  clear,  windy. 

What  sort  of  day  was  yesterday?    Misty,  warm. 

We  had  sunshine,  snow,  rain,  mist,  clouds,  ice,  wind. 

People :    Men,  women,  boys,  girls,  babies,  somebody. 

A  family,  father,  mother,  Mr.  ,  Mrs.   ,  parents,  sons,  daughters, 

brothers,  sisters,  children.   Grandfather,  grandmother.   Uncles,  aunts. 

Where :  On  the  floor,  chair,  table,  desk,  in  desk,  under  the  table,  behind 
the  door,  at  home,  up  stairs,  down  town. 

When :    Today,  etc.,  after  school,  next  week,  last  summer,  by  and  by. 
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Whose:    Anna's,  my,  our,  mine,  John's,  their,  the  boys',  etc. 

To  whom :    Me,  John,  etc. 

For  Whom :    Me,  papa,  mama,  etc. 

What  made  of:    Wood,  paper,  cloth,  silk,  leather,  of  sugar  and   , 

china,  straw,  rubber. 

What  sort  of  animal,  etc. 

How:    Nicely,  carefully,  fast,  slowly,  etc. 

What  for :    To  live  in,  to  sleep  in,  to  read,  to  write  with. 

How  feel :    Thirsty,  tired,  sick,  well,  hungry,  sleepy,  glad. 

How  taste:    Sweet,  bitter,  sour,  tart,  good. 

How  look:    Pretty,  ugly,  funny,  cross,  pleasant,  happy. 

Occupations  :  Doctor,  lawyer,  nurse,  teacher,  dentist,  preacher,  postman, 
barber,  farmer,  carpenter,  shoemaker,  dressmaker,  policeman,  etc. 

A  pair  of,  a  piece  of,  a  bottle  of,  a  basket  of,  a  glass  of,  a  cup  of,  a 
loaf  of,  etc. 

Prepositions:  In,  on,  to,  into,  out  of,  behind,  in  front  of,  between, 
around,  against,  near,  with,  for,  from,  at,  down,  up,  of. 

Write  present,  past  and  future  of  each  of  the  following  verbs  and  the 
present  progressive  with  not  and  without : 

To  grow,  eat,  write,  hop,  plant,  show,  lend,  pass,  hang,  wind,  fly,  melt, 
clap,  slide,  bounce,  lead,  shake,  cook,  shovel,  pick,  talk,  tie,  stir,  look,  go, 
sit,  jump,  shine,  show,  drive,  take,  draw,  watch,  paste,  hear,  hide,  ride, 
wave,  wash,  taste,  meet,  die,  smell,  dance,  swing,  come,  know,  climb,  drink, 
play,  get,  rain,  want,  find,  send,  cut,  open,  tear,  read,  swim,  awake,  hunt, 
undress,  dress,  crawl,  finish,  fan,  remember,  sing,  carry,  drop,  cry,  hold, 
sail,  buy,  sew,  blow,  pull,  mend,  put,  throw,  roll,  shut,  receive,  live,  sweep, 
invite,  sharpen,  pay,  pray,  fold,  hit,  lift,  fall,  like,  push,  wear,  catch,  walk, 
brush,  break,  think,  slip,  bring,  pay,  sleep,  kiss,  make,  teach,  feed,  stand, 
bow,  work,  dust. 

Adjectives:  Loud,  some,  none,  many,  a  few,  large,  small,  tiny,  hot, 
warm,  cold,  cool,  tall,  short,  long,  well,  sick,  thick,  thin,  fat,  high,  low,  deep, 
hard,  soft,  ragged,  smooth,  rough,  happy,  glad,  sorry,  cross,  pleasant,  good, 
bad,  naughty,  old,  new,  young,  bright,  light,  fast,  dark,  heavy,  dead,  alive, 
asleep,  sleepy,  awake,  sore,  curly,  slow,  quiet,  sharp,  dull,  strong,  weak,  brave, 
afraid,  honest,  round,  pretty,  beautiful,  deaf,  blind,  lame,  careless,  careful, 
polite,  impolite,  clean,  dirty,  hungry,  thirsty,  kind,  unkind,  generous,  sel- 
fish, tired,  busy,  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  tart,  salt,  ripe,  poor,  rich,  wet,  dry, 
cloudy,  rainy,  foggy,  clear,  misty,  still. 

Adverbs:  Loudly,  quietly,  slowly,  quickly,  softly,  carefully,  carelessly, 
neatly,  politely,  nicely,  very. 

Morals  and  manners :  Continue  work  of  previous  grade.  Teach  un- 
selfishness,— obedience  to  parents,  to  teacher,  etc. — In- 
dustry, self  control.  Teach  habit  of  walking  to  the 
right  when  meeting  people,  of  observing  correct  habits 
in  public  places,  of  giving  assistance  to  others,  when 
needed. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Speech:  Drill  on  difficult  combinations, — special  work  for  contin- 
uity of  voice  and  clearness  of  expression.  Teach  all  new  words,  at  least 
45  minutes  per  day.   Lessons  given  in  speech. 

Teachers  and  officers  use  speech  or  spelling  in  all  communications 
with  the  pupils,  and  insist  on  same  from  them.  If  necessary,  stop  to  teach 
the  new  words  necessary  for  the  expression  of  pupils'  ideas.  The  easiest 
time  to  teach  a  word  or  expression  is  when  the  pupil  needs  it,  and 
wants  it. 

Language :    Review  work  of  previous  year  one  month  until  ready  to  pro- 
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ceed.  Teach  new  words  in  reader  and  vocabulary  of 
grade.  Teach  infinitive  as  direct  object.  Also  infinitive 
to  express  purpose :  "He  went  to  town  to  buy  some 
shoes."  Drill  thoroughly  on  use  of  ask,  said  and  told. 
Teach  progressive  present  and  past  indicative.  Teach 
passive  voice  thoroughly.  Show^  that  it  is  used  when 
the  actor  is  unknown  or  unimportant. 
Idioms  taught  4th  year  : 

Take  cold 
Take  pains 
On  the  sly 
In  fun 
At  once 
Get  even  with 
Make  fun  of 
Put  on 
Take  off 
Find  fault  with 
Pay  back 

On  foot,  and  others  found  in  Readers,  etc. 
The  article :  The  indefinite  article  a  or  an.  Teach  distinction  in  uses. 

The  definite  article,  the 

(a)  As  applied  to  objects  when  there  is  but  one  of  the 
kind  at  hand. 

(b)  In  pointing  out. 

(c)  All  of  a  kind,  as,  (the  pupils). 

(d)  To  designate  an  object  previously  designated  by  a. 
Teach  indirect  object.  Practice  possessive  form  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 
Give  practice  in  asking  questions. 

Teach  there  and  it  as  expletives  (There  is,  there  are.) 
Train  on  form  of  verbs  and  nouns.    Teach  to  distinguish. 
Conversational  English,  (Jenkins). 
Continue  practice  on  Calendar,  if  necessar}'. 

Give  drill  on  parts  of  letters.  See  that  letters  are  put  up  in  proper  form. 
Give  simple  nature  lessons  on : 

Things  to  drink,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc. 

Kinds  of  grain,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 

rice,  etc. 

Kinds  of  fruits,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  rasp- 
berries, dewberries. 

Kinds  of  trees,  oak,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  etc. 
What  people  do,  common  occupations. 
Visit  stores. 

Things  of  which  cloth  is  made,  cotton,  wool, 

flax,  silk,  etc. 
Teach  conditional  clause,  (if). 
Lip  reading  stories. 
Journal.    Topics.    Read  newspapers. 

Teach  names  of  things  in  bed  room,  dining  room,  kitchen  not  already 
taught  and  the  operations  there  performed. 
Wake  up. 
Get  up. 

Turn  on  water 
Wash  face. 
Brush  teeth. 
Wipe  hands. 
Comb  hair. 
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Curl  hair. 
Part  hair. 
Clean  shoes. 
Clean  finger  nails. 
Bead,  light,  heavy. 

Meat,  tender,  tough,  rare,  well  done. 

Wash   . 

Rinse  , 

Wipe  . 

Set  the  table. 
Clear  off  the  table. 
Take  off  the  table  cloth. 
Scrape  off  the  dishes. 
Clean  the  silver. 
Shake  the  table  cloth. 

Person,  awake,  asleep,  sleepy,  neat,  tired,  lazy,  careless,  wakeful,  rest- 
less, hungry,  thirsty. 

Knives,  sharp,  dull,  bright,  rusty. 

Linen,  fresh,  clean,  soiled,  dirty,  etc. 

Some  of,  one  of,  a  part  of,  any  of,  more  of,  etc. 

Books :  Arithmetic,  written  numbers  to  10,000, — addition  and  sub- 
traction— multiplication  table  completed, — division  within  limits  of  table 
learned. 

Easy  Readers. 

Idaho  Geography  by  teacher,  Fr\-e's  Home  Geography. 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Speech :  Lip  reading  and  speech  in  constant  use.    Speak  all 

directions.  Speak  or  write  all  explanations.  Give 
special  attention  to  modulation  of  voice,  and  to  phras- 
ing and  emphasis.  Correct  faulty  speech.  Make  speech 
as  natural  as  possible.  Speech  drill  on  new  words  in 
lessons.    (Not  more  speech  but  better  speech.) 

Language :  Review  work  of  previous  year    at    least    one  month. 

Practice  on  positive  and  negative  forms.  Teacn  present 
perfect,  active  and  passive. 

Teach  all  new  words  found  in  Reader  and  other  books 
used. 

Colloquial  forms, — See  Jenkins  Fables  and  Stories  to  XV. 
Continue  practice  on  questions  and  answers. 

(a)  On  letter  writing,  being  particular  as  to  form. 

(b)  On  journal  writing. 

Use  supplementary  readers,  etc.,  and  make  every  effort  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  reading  and  the  ability  to  read  with  ease  and  interest. 

Teach  new  words  not  in  lessons  and  all  verb  forms. 

Teach  names  of  common  kinds  of  cloth;  articles  of  jewelry;  furniture 
not  already  taught ;  parts  of  a  dress,  coat,  shirt. 

Participles,  as  noun  used  as  subject,  object,  after  preposition,  etc. 

Potential  mode,  present,  past  and  perfect. 

Relative  pronouns  in  all  positions  thoroughly. 

Adverbial  phrases  of  time  and  place. 

Emphatic  and  reflexive  pronouns. 

Each  other,  one  another,  somebody,  anybody,  nobody,  everybody, 
anyone,  ever\one,  no  one,  etc. 

Teach  names  of  kitchen  and  other  household  articles  and  operations 
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not  thoroughly  taught,  as  dress  turkey,  bake,  roast,  toast,  boil,  broil,  beat 
eggs,  shell  peas,  stew,  stir,  fry,  whip  cream,  etc. 

Conjunctions  and  conjunctive  adverbs,  because,  before,  after,  since, 
while,  when,  until,  etc. 

Continue  practice  on  known  tenses  of  the  verb.  On  uses  of  infinitive 
already  learned.  On  comparison  of  adjectives,  with  er  and  est,  also  more 
and  most.    Comparisons  expressed  by  as — as ;  not  so — as,  etc. 

Drill  on  uses  of  articles:  A  or  an,  meaning  one — anyone.  The,  meaning 
an  object  previously  designated  b}-  a  or  an,  as,  I  saw  a  boy  riding  a  black 
horse.    The  horse  was  running  ver}'  fast.    The  meaning  a  particular  one. 

Teach  that  the  article  is  never  used  after  sort  and  kind  followed  by  a 
class  name,  "What  kind  of  boy  is  Melvin,"  not  "What  sort  of  a  boy  is 
Melvin." 

Teach  the  meaning  of  the  repetition  of  the  article,  (A  black  and  white 
cow,  and  a  black  and  a  white  cow.) 

Teach  idioms  found  in  text  books  and  stories  used,  etc. 
Journal. 

Text  Books :  Arithmetic,  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Primar\'.  Chapters 
1,  2,  3,  or  others  to  be  selected.  Multiply  with  two  figures.  Divide  with 
two  figures. 

Geography :    Frye's  Primary  or  other  to  be  selected. 
History :    Beattie's  "Makers  of  American  History." 
Readers :    Sweet's  No.  4.   The  Story  Reader  and  others. 
Give  nature  lessons  on  common  insects,  minerals  and  metals,  plants 
and  trees. 

Journal  and  topic  writing. 

Conversational  English.  Require  all  requests  and  salutations  and  part- 
ings to  be  expressed  in  English. 

Manners  and  morals:  Review  previous  work.  Teach  effect  of  good 
and  evil  companions.  Table  manners. — Home  duties.  Teach  habit  of 
keeping  busy  at  something  useful, — of  being  honest  in  work  and  in  deal- 
ings with  others. 

SIXTH  YEAR 

Lip  reading  and  speech  improved.  Continue  work  on  difficult  combina- 
tions, and  on  modulation  of  voice  and  emphasis. 

Teach  words  found  in  lessons  and  stories. 
Language:  Review  work  of  previous  year. 

Teach  new  words  and  idioms  found  in  lessons. 
Continue  drill  on  relative  pronouns,    using    who  and 
which  as  subject,  object,  and  after  prepositions, 
also  whom  and  what. 
Review  the  common  uses  of  the  articles.    Teach  a  or  an 
meaning  everyone,  as.  Eggs  are  25  cents  a  dozen. 
Teach  the  meaning  quantity,  as  A  grocer  sells  potatoes 
by  the  bushel. 

Teach  past  perfect  tense.  Show  its  dependence  on 
some  other  word  expressing  past  time. 

Teach  passive  participles  after  an  infinitive,  (I  want  to 
get  my  hair  cut,  my  suit  cleaned,  etc.) 

Practice  on  passive  voice,  also  interrogative  and  nega- 
tive forms,  progressive  present  perfect. 

Continue  drill  on  various  forms  of  comparison. 

Teach  infinitives  modifying  nouns,  as  no  right  to,  no 
desire  to,  no  wish  to,  a  mind  to,  etc. 

Infinitives  modifying  adjectives,  as,  afraid  to,  anxious 
to,  sorry  to,  glad  to,  etc. 
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Infinitives  modifying  adverbs,  old  enough  to,  too  tired 
to,  too  young  to,  too  old  to,  too  small  to,  etc. 

Passive  infinitives,  likes  to  be  petted,  hates  to  be  scolded, 
wants  to  be  promoted,  etc. 

Infinitives  used  without  "to"  after  let,  make,  see,  hear, 
feel,  etc. 

Continued  practice  on  infinitives  as  subject,  object,  at- 
tribute and  as  real  subject  in  apposition  with  "it'* 
used  as  subject. 

Continued  practice  on  noun  and  adjectival  uses  of  par- 
ticiples. 

Blame  for  (participle)    For  beinc  (adj.) 

Scold  for  "  Why? 

Punish  for        "  For  being  to  (inf.) 

Thank  for         "  Because  (clause.) 

The  particiole  in  indcDendent  phrase. 

The  teacher  being  sick,  we  went  home. 
Change  to  clause. 

More  practice  on  use  of  pronouns,  especially  relatives 
and  interrogatives.  Give  reference  to  each.  Show 
that  what  is  a  double  relative,  equal  to  a  noun  fol- 
lowed by  another  relative.  Also  that  who  or  which 
are  used  in  explanatory  clauses,  that  in  restrictive ; 
also  that  "that"  must  be  used  after  (a)  adjectives 
in  the  superlative  degree,  (b)  after  all,  ver\',  same  r 
(c)  when  the  relatives  refer  to  two  or  more  nouns, 
one  naming  a  person  and  the  other  an  animal  or  a 
thing.    Change  relative  clause  to  adjectives,  etc. 

Show  that  the  second  personal  pronoun  must  precede  the 
first  and  third,  and  the  third  precede  the  first. 

Conversational  English, — Jenkins  Tales  and  Stories, 
XV.— XXIV. 

Letter  writing:  Emphasize  correctness  of  form,  as  well  as  subject 
matter. 

Topics.    Current  events  by  teacher. 

Continued  practice  on  stories  from  pictures  and  lip  readinir. 
Text  Books,  Reading,  Kellogg's  Stories  for  language  study. 
Geography,  Fr\'e's  or  other  to  be  selected. 
History.  Montgomery's. 

Arithmetic,  Wentworth  and  Smith  Primary  Complete. 

Grammar,  work  '  -  teacher,  connect  with  laneuaee  work. 

Manners  and  morals:  Teach  to  avoid  boastfulness,  self-conceit,  gossin, 
— interrupting  others  in  conversation,  etc.  Tell  stories  to  illustrate.  Teach 
habit  of  being  charitable  in  oninion  of  others  and  not  to  be  critical, — of 
being  temr>erate  in  speech,  eating  and  exercise. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Continued  practice  in  Vw  reading.  All  lessons  to  be  given  in  speech  or 
writing.  Give  careful  attention  to  phrasing  and  emphasis  and  clearness  of 
expression.  Give  correction  work  in  voice  Dlacement.  Pupil  and  teacher 
to  soeak  in  ordinary-  tone  to  be  heard  ^^cross  the  room.  Readine  aloud  by 
nupil  to  strengthen  speech  organs.  Teach  use  of  diacritical  marks.  Sylla- 
bication. 

Language  :  Continue  news,  letter  and  topic  writing.    For  topic  work, 

use  things  familiar  to  the  child;  operations  of  school 
room,  shop,  store,  bed  room,  farm,  sewing  room.  Visit 
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things  of  local  interest.  Take  advantage  of  ever>'thing 
that  happens  in  the  life  of  the  child  to  teach  live  lan- 
guage. 

Practice  on  nouns  used  adverbially,  expressing  time,    place,  distance. 
On  indirect  objects. 
On  participles  modified  by  phrases. 
On  uses  of  infinitive  already*  taught. 
Colloquial  forms  of  language  used  in  play,  on  farm,  in 
shop. 

Verbal  nouns.    Collective  nouns.  (Language  of  common 
games.) 

Present  perf.  and  past  perf.  tenses  with  time  phrases. 
(He  has  been  sick  two  weeks.    I  had  waited  an 
hour  when  he  came.) 
Teach  new  words  and  idioms  met  in  lesson  texts,  news  and  other  reading. 

Subjunctive  mode.    Show  that  it  expresses  a  condition 
contrary  to  the  fact  or  a  wish  not  yet  realized. 
Conjunctions:        Either — or 
neither — nor 
Not  only — but  also 
if — then 
though 
unless 
while 
since 

Adverbs:  Certainly,  surely,  probably,  possibly,  etc. 

Somewhere,  anywhere,  nowhere,  etc. 
Teach  use  of  interrogative  pronouns  in  object  clause,  as,  I  do  not  know 
who  will  be  President.   Also  after  prepositions,  as,  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
the  book  belongs. 

Teach  use  of  do  as  substitute  verb,  (You  eat  more  than  I  do.) 

Use  of  so  as  substitute.    (If  you  want  any  more  say  so.) 
Continue  all  forms  of  composition  work. 

Practice  on  use  of  very,  so,  too,  modifying  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Teach  common  language  of  hotel,  restaurant,  post  office. 
Text  Books:         Reading,  Searson  &  Martin,  No.  1  selections. 

Geography,  Essentials  of  Geographv. 

Arithmetic,  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Intermediate. 

U.  S.  History,  Montgomer>'. 

Grammar,  Essentials  of  English, — Pearson  &  Kirshway. 
Connect  with  language  work.    Composition,  letters  and 
narration,  informal  notes,  stories  from  outline,  topic 
writing.    Insist  on  careful  paragraphing,  capitalization, 
punctuation  and  the  correct  uses  of    words.  Accept 
nothing  not  according  to  the  best  usage. 
Manners  and  morals:   Continue  work  of  previous  grades.   Teach  effect 
of  good  and  evil  companions.    Table  manners.    Teach  to  avoid  conspicu- 
ousness  in  dress  and  conduct  and  to  avoid  noticing  eccentricities  of  others. 
Teach  politeness  under  all  circumstances, — faithfulness  to  duty, — grati- 
tude for  favors, — loyalty  to  friends. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Continue  giving  special  attention  to  voice  defects.  Reading  aloud  to 
strengthen  the  voice.  Accent  and  emphasis.  Continued 
work  on  syllabification  and  diacritical  marks.  Use  of 
dictionary. 
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Daily  recitations  in  speech. 
Language:  Review  of  work  of  previous  year.    Thoroughly  review 

all  conjugations  learned. 

Teach  appositives. 

Do  and  did  used  for  emphasis.    (I  did  not  strike  him.) 
Do  and  did  as  substitute  verbs :  He  worked  faster  than 
I  did. 

Emphatic  imperative :    Do  let  me  go  to  the  show. 
Abstract  nouns  from  adjectives,  bravery,  goodness,  etc- 
Collective  and  verbal  nouns  reviewed. 
Language  of  clothing  store,  dry  goods  store,  shoe  store,. 

hat  store,  millinery  store,  etc. 
Use  of  superlative  followed  by  in,  or  ever,  (Smartest 

boy  in  school.) 

Teach  that  the  relative  that  is  used  after  adjectives  in  superlative,  as,  (He. 
is  the  worst  boy  that  I  ever  saw.) 

(a)  After  all,  very,  same,  (This  is  all  that  I  know.) 

(b)  When  the  antecedent  names  both  person  and  things. . 

Teach  words,  phrases  and  idioms  met  in  reader  and  other  text  books. 

Adjective  pronouns  as  subject  and  object. 

Infinitives  after  when,  why,  where,  how,  what,  (do  not 
know  how  to  work,  etc.) 

When,  where,  why,  introducing  adjective  clauses.  Show 
that  the  adverb  is  equal  to  a  phrase  with  a  pro- 
noun as  principal  word. 

More  practice  on  the  subjunctive.  Teach  that  when 
clauses  begin  with  if,  though,  unless,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  clauses  containing  could,  would,  should, 
the  past  form  of  the  verb  is  used  to  express  present 
time  and  a  condition  contrary  to  the  fact. 

Teach  that  "a  little"  and  ''a  few"  mean  some;  that 
"little",  "few"  mean  "hardly  any." 

Practice  on  participles  all  tenses  and  voices  used  ad- 
jectively.    Change  to  clauses. 

Continue  composition  work  as  in  preceding  grade.  Write  invitations, 
notes,  receipts.  Teach  pupils  to  take  receipts  for  all 
money  spent  and  to  sign  nothing  they  do  not  under- 
stand. Reproduce  stories.  Write  accounts  of  trips 
taken,  shows  seen,  etc.  Acquire  careful  work  in  capi- 
talization, punctuation  and  capitalization  and  para- 
graphing. Be  sure  meaning  intended  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed. 

Colloquial  forms.  Sec  Jenkins  Tales  and  Stories  to 
XLIX. 

Text  Books  :         Reading,  Searson  &  Martin  No.  1 — 2  selections. 

Arithmetic,  Intermediate  completed,  Part  1  Advanced. 
Geography  completed. 
U.  S.  History  completed. 

Grammar,  Essentials  of  English, — Connect  all  grammar 
with  language  work. 

Manners  and  morals:  Teach  pupils  to  practice  habit  of  showing  sym- 
pathy to  those  in  trouble,  and  rendering  prompt  aid  to  those  in  need, — of 
being  respectful  and  helpful  to  the  aged, — of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of 
things, — of  keeping  cool  when  things  go  wrong. 
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NINTH  YEAR. 

Speech  and  lip  reading,  continue  practice  as  in  previous  grades. 
Strive  to  make  speech  natural  and  flexible. 

Language :  Review  work  of  eighth  year.    Drill  on  such  as  are  not 

thoroughly  known. 

Teach  progressive  past  perfect  indicative  and  potential. 
Teach  future  perfect. 

Drill  on  auxiliaries  can  and  could  expressing  ability, 
may  and  might  expressing  possibility;  should  and 
would  expressing  duty ;  also  should  as  the  past  of 
shall ;  would  as  the  past  of  will,  also  expressmg 
past  determination ;  must  and  have  expressing 
necessity. 

Teach  common  words  used  in  grocer\%  market,  furniture  and  hardware 
stores, — such  as  have  not  been  taught — also  words  used 
in  ticket  office,  on  train,  in  hotel,  in  newspaper  office. 

Teach  use  of  infinitives  and  participles  used  absolutely. 

Teach  the  nominative  absolute  modified  by  participles,  (The  day  being 
windy,  we  could  not  sow  the  grass  seed.)  Change  to 
clause. 

Drill  on  adverbs  of  place,  time,  manner,  etc. 

Drill  on  adverb  phrases  of  time,  etc. 

Drill  on  adverb  clauses  expressing  time,  place,  manner, 

degree,  purpose,  etc. 
Special  drill  on  if — then;  if  ever;  although;    when — 

then  ;  so — as  ;  as— as. 
Teich  use  of  so  as  substitute  verb,  (He  said — but  I  do  not  think  so.  If 

you  cannot  do  it,  say  so.) 
Practice  on  use  of  participles  after  prepositions,  on    arriving;  before 
leaving;  in  reading,  etc.   Change  to  clauses. 
Use  of  at,  at  liberty,  at  ease,  at  peace,  at  war,  at  rest. 
Use  of  in,  in  a  hurr\',  in  anger,  in  fun,  in  earnest,  in 

self-defense. 

Teach  use  of  much,  well,  very  much,  very  well,  to  modify  participles 
used  as  adjectives,  (Well  pleased,  very  well  pleased, 
never  very  pleased.)     (Was  he  very  much  hurt?) 

Adjectives  used  as  nouns,  (a)  That  is  my  book;  (b)  Descriptive,  (The 
good  are  happy.) 

Adjectives  following  something,  nothing,  anything,  everything,  (something 

good  to  eat,  etc.) 
The  suffix  ?nd  prefix  en,  enlarge,  whiten,  dampen,  etc 
Drill  on  sentences  with  object  and  objective  complements  and  change  to 

passive. 

Drill  on  elliptical  expressions,  (If  sick,  he  should  go  to  bed.) 
Texa  Books  Reading,  Searson  &  Martin  No.  3  selections. 

Grammar,  Essentials  of  English. 

Arithmetic,  Advanced  completed. 

Physiology,  How  to  keep  well. 

Civics,  Rose  &  Forman. 
Alorals  and  manners :    Teach  pupils  to  be  frank  and  candid  with  friends, 
but  reserved  toward  strangers.    To  keep  their  troubles  to  themselves.  To 
hf  self-reliant  and  self-helpful. 

TENTH  YEAR 

Speech  work  continued  as  in  previous  grades. 
Language :  Review  work  of  previous  j-ear. 
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Teach  new  words,  idioms,  etc.,  found  in  lessons,  and 
reading. 

Teach  language  used  in  photograph  gallery,  doctor  of- 
fice, dentist's  office,  drug  store,  etc.,  lawyer,  real 
estate. 

Give  thorough  review  of  infinitive  in  all  uses.  Change 
to  clauses. 

Give  similar  review  of  the  participle  in  all  uses. 

Give  thorough  review  of  all  forms  of  dependent  clauses. 

Teach  that  "if"  of  the  conditional  clause  may  be  omitted 
by  placing  the  first  word  of  the  verb  phrase  before 
the  subject,  (Had  he  gone,  he  would  have  been  in 
time.) 

Teach  interrogative  form  used  for  emphasis,  (Who  be- 
lieves what  he  says?)  Show  that  affirmative  in- 
terrogative 'denies  and  negative  affirms  more 
strongly  than  the  simple  statement. 

Teach  but  after  a  negative,  (She  did  nothing  but  play  in 
the  study  hall.) 

Teach  uses  of  but;  he  is  but  a  boy,  he  can  but  succeed, 
he  had  nothing  but  a  nickel. 

Present  of  verb  with  future  meaning,  (If  it  rains  we 
cannot  go.) 

Adverbs,  seldom  if  ever,  seldom  or  never,  never  so,  ever 
so,  now  and  then,  here  and  there,  by  far,  anyway, 
anyhow,  by  chance,  bv  no  means,  bv  all  means,  bv 
far. 

Noun  clauses  introduced  by  who,  whose,  whom,  which, 

what,  that,  when,  where,  why. 
Adjective  clauses  introduced  by  when,  where,  why. 
Change  of  infinitive  and  participle  phrases  to  clauses, 

and  clauses  to  infinitive  and  participles. 
Text  Books  ;         1    Business  arithmetic  and  keeping  accounts. 

2  Reading,  selections  from  American  Literature,  His- 
tory of  American  Literature. 

3  Grammar,  Essentials  of  English  completed. 
Composition,  Reproduction,  Writing  notes,  invitations 
both  formal  and  informal.    Stories  from  outlines  and 
from  pictures. 

4  History,  English, — Tappan. 

Morals  and  manners :  Teach  to  try  to  do  the  best  in  what  they  under- 
take,—to  master  all  the  details  of  their  work, — to  please  their  employers 
or  other  superiors, — to  look  out  for  the  interest  of  their  employers, — to 
maintain  harmonious  relations  with  those  with  whom  thev  work. 


ELEVENTH  YEAR. 

Continue  work  in  speech  and  speech  reading  as  in  previous  years. 
Correct  all  faulty  enunciation.  Strive  to  make  speech  as  natural  as  pos- 
sible.   (Not  more  speech  but  better  speech.) 

English  History,  Montgomery  or  other  to  be  selected. 

Physics. 

English,  Composition,  narration,  description,  business  letters,  etc. 
Reading,  selections  from  college  preparatory  work. 
American  Literature,  Clarke. 
Physiography,  and  review  of  geography. 
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Language,  teach  all  new  words  and  idioms  met  in  text  books  and 
reading.  Give  thorough  drill  on  such  language  forms  as  are  not  thoroughly 
known.    Make  careful  note  of  all  kinds  of  errors  for  future  drill. 

Morals  and  maners :    Teach  civil  and  social  duties. 

TWELFTH  YEAR. 

Speech  and  speech  reading  as  in  previous  year. 

Algebra,  Wentworth  or  other  to  be  selected,  through  Quadratics. 

U.  S.  History,  topical  study,  review  of  epoch-making  events. 

Composition,  exposition,  arguments,  etc. 

Language,  as  in  previous  grade. 

Finish  college  preparaton,*  reading  and  literature. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

In  August,  1920,  Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  management  of  the  Idaho 
School  was  entrusted  to  me.  Having  taken  charge  so  late  in  the  bi- 
ennium,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  survey  of  the  past 
two  years  in  the  life  of  the  school.  However,  I  shall  present  the 
status  quo  of  the  plant  and  suggest  somewhat  of  our  aims  and  ambi- 
tions for  the  future. 

Since  the  last  report  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  two  new  buildings  and 
a  silo  have  been  erected,  and  a  10-acre  tract  rented  to  raise  corn  for 
silage. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

The  new  Industrial  Building  was  opened  for  use  in  the  spring  of 
1920,  when  the  carpenter  shop,  shoe  shop,  broom  factory  and  basket 
making  classes  were  all  established  therein.  One  room  was  reserved 
for  a  printing  office,  and  at  this  writing  the  press  and  other  equipment 
has  just  been  installed,  a  printer  engaged,  and  printing  added  to  our 
list  of  trades,  with  four  promising  deaf  students  to  begin  with.  The 
printing  of  this  report  will  be  their  first  real  job.  In  the  Industrial 
Building  are  also  located  a  fine  gymnasium  and  a  boiler  room  with 
coal  bins  adjoining.  For  lack  of  funds,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
postpone  the  setting  up  of  boilers  which  were  bought  this  year,  but 
which  must  await  installation  until  money  is  provided  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  purpose.  In  the  meantime  the  building  is  heated  with 
coal  stoves. 

The  problem  of  heat  almost  prevented  the  use  of  the  new  dormi- 
tory and  school  building  this  fall,  but  a  boiler  was  at  last  procured 
for  temporary  use,  which  furnishes  heat  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
building,  the  radiation  in  the  rest  of  the  rooms  being  cut  off. 

There  being  no  available  funds  to  furnish  the  building,  it  has 
been  necessary  simply  to  employ  what  we  had  and  to  bring  back  into 
use  old  discarded  shades,  desks,  beds,  etc.,  and  to  have  temporary 
lighting  installed.  It  is  very  essential  that  this  building  be  com- 
pleted and  furnished.  A  very  beautiful  auditorium  at  the  south  end 
of  the  building  stands  in  need  of  seats,  shades,  lights  and  curtains. 

NEW  DEPARTMENTS 

Several  new  departments  have  been  opened  this  fall.  Besides 
printing,  already  mentioned,  piano  tuning  has  also  been  added  to  our 
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trades.  Three  blind  boys  and  a  girl  are  now  taking  this  work. 
Physical  culture  classes  have  been  started  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
For  lack  of  equipment  this  beginning  is  small,  but  the  large  boys 
and  girls  have  regular  class  work  three  times  a  week  and  supervised 
games  are  conducted  with  the  smaller  children. 

Classes  in  drawing  have  lately  been  opened  for  all  children  over 
the  third  grade.  On  the  small  amount  which  could  be  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  only  one  lesson  a  week  is  provided  for  each  class,  but 
we  hope  gradually  to  enlarge  this  department.  Much  latent  talent 
awaits  development.  Art  to  the  deaf  should  be  much  what  music  is 
to  the  blind. 

Shortage  of  trained  teachers  has  always  seriously  hampered  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  and  of  late  years  especially.  There 
are  two  vacancies  in  our  teaching  force  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  fill  except  with  substitutes.  For  these  reasons  a  Normal  Training 
Department  has  been  inaugurated  in  which  three  students  are  enrolled 
for  the  current  session.  While  doing  their  practice  teaching,  these 
young  women  render  valuable  assistance  to  our  regular  teachers,  each 
of  whom  is  working  with  at  least  two  grades.  It  proposes  to  give 
such  training  during  the  course  of  one  school  session  as  will  fit  young 
women  who  have  had  at  least  high  school  education  with  knowledge 
and  experience  sufficient  to  enable  them  upon  graduation  to  take  posi- 
tions as  regular  teachers.  Certificates  will  be  given  them  which  will 
constitute  recommendations  for  teaching  positions  in  any  state  school 
in  the  United  States.  So  far,  board,  lodging,  and  training  for  normal 
students  have  been  provided  free  of  charge. 

LIBRARIES 

The  added  space  made  available  by  the  two  new  buildings  has  per- 
mitted the  use  of  vacated  rooms  for  a  larger  music  room  and  for  two 
reading  rooms,  one  for  the  deaf  and  one  for  the  blind.  At  present 
both  libraries  are  being  recatalogued  and  put  in  order.  The  libraries 
must  regularly  be  added  to  and  one  of  the  teachers  or  officers  ap- 
pointed librarian.  Tables  and  racks  are  being  made  in  the  carpenter 
shop  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  current  magazines  and  newspapers. 

SCHOOL  PAPER 

It  is  planned  to  begin  in  January  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
journal  which  will  find  circulation  among  the  students  and  their 
parents  and  friends.  It  will  also  be  sent  out  as  an  exchange  to  all  the 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

YARD,  FARM  AND  GARDEN 

An  appropriation  has  been  asked  of  the  Legislature  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  adjiining  the  school.  Owning  the  land  on  which  to 
raise  silage  will  be  less  expensive  than  renting  and  permanent  im- 
provement more  impelling. 

Small  fruits  and  vegetables  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  our 
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needs  will  continue  to  be  raised  and  a  few  hogs  fed  on  slop  and  waste 
silage  which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  the  construction  of  an  implement  shed 
and  improvement  of  the  farm  lot.  A  new  runway  will  be  made  for 
the  hogs,  new  fences  and  a  feed  rack  for  the  cow  lot  and  a  yard 
equipped  for  chickens. 

Our  Holstein  herd  of  seven  cows,  though  numerous  enough,  is  not 
highly  bred,  and  gradual  improvement  by  purchase  or  exchange  can 
be  made  at  relatively  small  expense.  Well-bred  heifer  calves  should 
bring  three  times  the  ten  dollars  we  now  receive  for  ours. 

Plans  are  being  considered  to  make  the  grounds  more  attractive 
by  laying  walks  and  a  driveway,  planting  trees  and  shrubbery,  and 
enlarging  the  lawn. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  last  biennial  report  shows  a  total  attendance  of  seventy-nine. 
At  this  time  we  have  enrolled  eighty-five,  as  follows: 

Pi-esent  December  31,  1920 


Deaf  boys  30 

Deaf  girls   30 

Total   60 

Blind  boys   14 

Blind  girls   11 

Total    25 

Grand  total    85 


Although  an  increase  is  hereby  shown  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  school  is  not  yet  in  touch  with  all  the  deaf  and  blind  children 
of  the  State,  as  it  should  be.  Judging  by  statistics  from  other  states, 
the  Idaho  school  should  have  an  attendance  of  well  over  a  hundred 
students.  Every  effort  will  be  made  as  in  the  past  to  bring  the  school 
into  the  knowledge  of  those  who  need  it,  and  especially  to  encourage 
parents  to  enroll  their  children  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  language  instinct  of  young  children  to  give  them 
at  the  proper  age  a  solid  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  English. 
This  is  especially  essential  in  the  case  of  deaf  children.  Our  proposed 
school  paper  will  facilitate  communication  between  home  and  school 
and  may  result  in  added  attendance. 

HEALTH 

The  small  percentage  of  serious  illness  in  this  school  is  rather 
remarkable,  but  there  are  many  minor  and  incipient  affections,  such 
as  suppurating  ears,  chronic  tendency  to  tonsilitis,  enemia,  etc.,  which 
should  be  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  physician,  and  which, 
with  preventive  measures  and  .minor  operations,  such  as  tonsilectomy, 
in  mind,  prompt  me  to  recommend  the  placing  of  a  regularly  employed 
school  physician  on  our  monthly  payroll.  A  dentist  is  also  needed 
who  will  make  regular  visits  of  inspection  and  save  teeth  that  would 
be  lost  if  neglected. 
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3IETHODS 

In  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  the  oral  method  will  continue  to 
be  used,  with  ever-increasing  effort  to  make  speech  and  lip-reading 
the  normal  means  of  intercourse  for  the  deaf,  both  in  and  out  of 
school.    Chapel  exercises  are  this  year  being  conducted  orally. 

In  the  blind  department  all  pupils  below  the  fourth  grade  are  being 
taught  Revised  Braille,  which  is  now  the  universal  print  advocated 
for  all  schools  and  libraries  for  the  blind.  All  additions  to  our  libra- 
ries as  well  as  all  new  text  books  will  be  procured  in  Braille. 

im)USTRIAIi  INSTRUCTIOX 

Our  industrial  department  has  been  somewhat  in  confusion,  be- 
cause the  one  instructor  has  been  required  to  conduct  too  many 
branches.  A  special  instructor  for  the  blind  in  broom  making,  bas- 
ketry, and  rug  weaving  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  would  be  well  to 
introduce  the  commercial  element  into  our  industrial  work,  raising 
standards  by  allowing  our  products  to  compete  with  others  in  the 
open  market,  thus  presenting  practically  the  monetary  value  of  per- 
fect execution. 

GENERAL  SCOPE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  school  stands  for  two  ideals.  With  both  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  every  effort  is  made  to  overcome  the  handicap  and  bring  the 
child  as  near  as  possible  to  the  normal,  to  cultivate  intensively  the 
senses  present  to  compensate  for  the  lost  one,  and  to  encourage 
association  with  normal  people.  Courses  of  study  are  much  the  same 
as  those  in  the  public  schools  and  methods  differ  only  in  the  manner 
of  presentation. 

The  second  ideal  is  to  provide  each  handicapped  child  with  the 
means  of  making  a  livelihood  in  competition  with  normal  people. 
Such  occupations  are  chosen  as  are  not  dependent  on  the  missing 
faculty,  and  such  a  degree  of  perfect  workmanship  must  be  culti- 
vated as  will  recommend  the  worker  in  spite  of  deafness  or  blindness. 

The  benefits  of  the  school  are  open  to  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  who  are  so  deficient  in  hearing  or  sight 
as  to  be  incapable  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  All  expenses 
of  maintenance  and  instruction  are  provided  by  the  State.  The  school 
is  to  be  thought  of,  not  as  a  charitable  institution  or  asylum,  but  as 
a  public  school,  coming  under  the  school  laws  of  the  State  and  com- 
prising part  of  the  Department  of  Education.  A  boarding  depart- 
ment is  maintained  only  because  of  the  necessity  of  a  central  location 
for  convenience  of  attendance. 

REPORTS 

Appended  will  be  found  financial  statement  for  the  biennium  now 
closing  and  a  resume  of  the  budget  of  expenditures  for  the  next  two 
years,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1921: 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  BIENNIU3I  1919-20 
Bienniiim  1919-20 

3Iaintenance 

Income — 

a.  State  Appropriation   $  96,824.00 

b.  Institution  Earnings    278.06 

c.  Deficiency  Certificates    3,500.00 


Maintenance  Total    $100,602.06 

Expenditures — 

a.  Salaries   $  53,559.64 

b.  Operation  and  Expense   43,102.06 


Total    $  96,661.70 


c.  Balance  December  31,  1920   $  3,940.36 

Capital  Additions 

Income — 

a.  State  Appropriation  $  63,250.00 

Total  capital  additions    $  63,250.00 

Expenditures — 

a.  Laundry,   printing   and   piano  tuning 

equipment   $  2,500.00 

b.  Silo  and  walks   750.00 

c.  School  building  and  shop   60,000.00 

Total  capital  additions   $  63,250.00 

d.  Balance  December  31,  1920    

Income — 

Maintenance — total   $100,602.06 

Capital  additions    63,250.00 


Grand  total   $163,852.06 

Expenditures — 

Maintenance— total   $  96,661.70 

Capital  additions    63,250.00 


Grand  total   $159,911.70 

BUDGET — CONDENSED  STATEMENT 
Condensed  Statement 

a.  Maintenance    $160,585.83 

1.  Salaries   $  98,380.00 

2.  Operation    18,068.00 

3.  Equipment,  expense  and  supplies....  44,137.83 

b.  Capital  Additions    $  25,050.00 

1.  Lands   $  5,000.00 

2.  Walks  and  driveway   1,000.00 

3.  Implement  shed    350.00 

4.  Heating  distribution  system   12,500.00 

5.  Septic  tank    1,200.00 

6.  Equipment  of  new  dormitory   3,500.00 

7.  Equipment  of  gymnasium   1,500.00 


Total  for  biennium   $185,635.83 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Ediication: 

A  well-known  lecturer  made  a  talk  not  long  ago  to  our  deaf  and 
blind  children  about  education,  emphasizing  the  three  sides  of  our  be- 
ing which  must  be  educated.  As  he  spoke  in  turn  of  the  development 
of  head  and  hand  and  heart,  I  thought  once  more  of  the  exceptional 
opportunity  offered  in  a  school  of  this  kind  for  the  rounding  out  of 
children  in  all  three  ways.  Our  pupils  are  in  the  institution  three- 
fourths  of  their  time  for  from  ten  to  twelve  years  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  their  lives.  Teachers  and  officers  are  responsible  for 
their  development  in  every  way. 

During  the  biennium  about  to  close,  the  greatest  possible  gain  in 
all  three  phases  of  education  has  been  our  goal.  This  report  will  be, 
in  the  main,  a  summary  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

In  the  fall  of  1921,  it  being  evident  that  the  superintendent  could 
not  find  time  for  the  detailed  supervision  of  the  school  work  essential 
in  the  deaf  department,  a  supervising  teacher  was  employed,  and  Miss 
Frances  McClelland  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  take  up  the  work. 
The  hearty  cooperation  of  the  teachers  has  made  it  possible  for  her  to 
foster  an  interest  in  speech  and  lip-reading  which  has  been  most  grat- 
ifying in  its  results.  Miss  McClelland  conducts  classes  in  lip-reading 
for  the  older  classes  in  the  Muller-Walle  method,  and  some  of  the  stu- 
dents have  attained  a  marked  ability. 

The  use  of  the  piano  in  voice  training  has  been  continued,  speech 
and  lip-reading  have  been  encouraged  on  the  outside  as  well  as  in 
school,  chapel  exercises  are  conducted  orally,  and,  by  request  of  some 
of  the  older  pupils,  a  table  has  been  set  aside  for  them  in  the  dining 
room  at  which  no  signing  is  allowed.  In  this  way,  the  use  of  the 
speech  and  lip-reading  learned  in  the  school  room  is  becoming  wider  in 
its  application  to  the  normal  communication  between  the  deaf  children 
and  the  outside  world. 

However,  the  use  of  the  sign  language  has  not  been  prohibited. 
Sermons  and  lectures  are  quite  frequentUy  interpreted  by  the  super- 
intendent for  the  benefit  of  the  older  pupils.  Substitution  of  profi- 
ciency in  speech  and  lip-reading,  rather  than  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  only  means  of  expression  at  their  ready  command,  has  been  our 
method  of  procedure  with  the  older  boys  and  girls,  and  a  real  re- 
sponse from  them  has  crowned  our  efforts. 
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With  the  younger  classes,  it  is  hoped  that  oralism  can  be  followed 
with  greater  success,  although,  since  isolation  is  not  possible,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  combat  constantly  the  influence  of  signs.  The  ideal  way, 
which  is  being  followed  in  many  schools  in  other  states,  is  to  have  an 
exclusively  oral  building  where  the  natural  gestures  of  the  incoming 
beginners  can  be  supplanted  by  speech,  and  all  communication  con- 
ducted orally.  Gradually,  the  entire  deaf  department  could  be  made 
into  a  purely  oral  school.  When  that  had  been  accomplished  the  build- 
ing could  be  used  as  a  separate  unit  for  the  blind.  Thus,  two  ends 
would  be  served,  both  very  important.  There  is  no  advantage  in  hous- 
ing together  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and,  obviously,  every  disadvan- 
tage. Economy  in  overhead  would  still  be  maintained  since  both 
schools  would  be  under  the  same  management.  At  this  time,  a  gen- 
erous appropriation  is  being  asked  for  to  bring  up  the  standards  of 
the  present  plant,  hence  no  new  building  can  be  requested,  but  in  the 
next  few  years,  such  a  plan  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
school. 

LIBRARIES 

The  opening  of  special  reading  rooms  for  both  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  has  proven  most  satisfactory.  Added  interest  in  read- 
ing both  books  and  magazines  is  quite  apparent,  as  is  also  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  supply  of  reading  matter.  We  hope  to  add  materially 
to  the  number  of  volumes  for  both  libraries  from  the  new  appropria- 
tion. The  print  library  has  been  recatalogued,  and  regular,  super- 
vised reading  hours  have  been  instituted.  The  library  for  the  blind 
will  need  especial  replenishing,  for  the  new  Revised  Braille  system  is 
rapidly  replacing  New  York  Point,  in  which  most  of  our  books  are 
embossed. 

ART  AND  BASKETRY 

The  department  of  art  and  basketry  has  grown  to  considerable 
proportions  and  very  creditable  work  is  being  done.  The  small  deaf 
children  have  tracing,  coloring,  and  construction;  the  older  ones, 
drawing  and  water  color  painting,  stencilling,  lettering,  and  scroll 
work;  and  the  blind  have  made  excellent  progress  in  basketry.  A 
special  Saturday  morning  class  is  held  for  those  among  the  older  deaf 
children  who  show  marked  ability.  Three  of  our  pupils  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  the  1921  poster  contest  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association.  Although  what  we  have  done  in  this  department  is 
really  only  a  meagre  beginning,  the  interest  shown  by  the  children 
makes  us  realize  the  possibility  of  training  the  artistic  ability  of  the 
deaf,  from  both  the  aesthetic  and  the  commercial  points  of  view,  un- 
til drawing  and  painting  will  give  the  deaf  somewhat  the  same  enjoy- 
ment and  profit  afforded  the  blind  by  music.  The  baskets  made  by 
the  blind  children  have  a  real  commercial  value,  a  great  many  of 
them  having  been  sold  at  public  and  private  sales. 
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MUSIC 

The  Music  Department  continues  to  brighten  the  days  of  our 
blind  pupils.  Miss  Inez  Sanger,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
took  charge  of  the  department  in  the  fall  of  1922  in  place  of  Miss 
Agnes  Haugan,  who  resigned  in  the  spring  to  be  married.  Piano 
and  voice  are  taught  to  all  blind  children  who  can  profit  by  them, 
and  violin  will  be  added  before  long.  Miss  Sanger  has  student  re- 
citals once  a  month,  and  vesper  concerts  will  be  given  monthly  on 
Sundays  during  the  winter. 

•GYMNASIUM 

One  of  the  most  salutary  things  done  for  this  school  in  its  his- 
tory was  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  instructor  the  physical 
education  of  the  children.  Gymnastics  has  for  several  years  been 
given  as  a  side  issue  by  a  teacher  or  a  supervisor,  and  notably  good 
work  done  by  Miss  Lucille  Stone,  while  supervisor  in  1921.  But,  with 
the  engaging  of  Miss  Irene  Buckley  for  the  current  session,  the  school 
has  its  first  regular,  full-time  instructor.  Much  corrective  work  is 
being  done,  and  every  child  is  given  regular  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion. Classes  in  gymnastic  and  social  dancing,  basketball,  and  super- 
vised play  are  well  under  way.  The  Blind  are  prone  to  abnormal 
posture,  especially  in  walking,  and  already  the  effects  of  added  confi- 
dence and  greater  ease  of  movement  are  beginning  to  tell.  No  work 
carried  on  here  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  both  deaf  and  blind  than 
the  physical  training,  which  so  amply  affords  enjoyment  in  normal, 
wholesome  activities.  With  money  appropriated  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture, a  very  good  outdoor  gymnasium  was  set  up  in  the  summer  of 
1921,  which  has  been  a  source  of  delight  to  the  girls,  as  the  boys 
playground  has  to  them  for  some  years.  A  new  concrete  sand  pile  now 
adorns  the  small  girls'  playgrounds.  The  indoor  gymnasium  is 
much  in  need  of  equipment,  and  we  are  asking  for  an  appropriation 
for  showers,  dressing  rooms,  seats,  balls  and  suits,  even  though  not 
much  apparatus  can  be  bought  at  the  present  time. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Miss  Hattie  Michaels  has  been  engaged  for  the  present  school 
year  to  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Enright,  who  resigned  to 
return  to  her  old  home  at  Eugene,  Oregon.  Instruction  in  plain  and 
fancy  sewing  and  in  cooking  is  given  to  all  the  older  girls.  Annual 
Christmas  sales  are  held  and  spring  exhibitions,  open  to  the  public. 

PRINTING  OFFICE 

The  Printing  office,  opened  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  biennium,  besides  giving  instruction  to  a  group  of  older  deaf 
boys,  has  put  out  a  number  of  jobs  for  other  institutions,  and  printed 
our  monthly  school  paper,  The  Optimist,  which  is  sent  in  exchange  to 
other  schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and  by  subscription   to  the 
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parents  and  friends  of  the  children  here.  The  little  paper  is  invalu- 
able as  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of  language,  not  only  to  the  boys  who 
print  it,  but  to  the  whole  school.  Recently,  we  have  taken  the  con- 
tract for  printing  The  Lantern,  Gooding  High  School  Bi-monthly. 
This  gives  practice  in  setting  advertisements  and  offsets  a  little  the 
expense  of  the  shop. 

CARPENTER  SHOP 

The  carpenter  boys  have  made  many  useful  articles  for  the  house 
and  for  the  farm.  The  tables  in  both  libraries,  the  shelves  in  the  blind 
library,  the  typewriter  shelf  in  the  advanced  blind  schoolroom,  book- 
cases, tool  boxes,  blackboards,  toilet  shelves,  shoe  blacking  boxes,  cases 
for  athletic  material,  and  many  other  things  to  be  seen  about  the  place 
are  the  result  of  their  handiwork.  They  have  also  accomplished  an 
immense  amount  of  repair  work,  on  lockers,  windows,  doors,  and  fur- 
niture, especially  chairs.  On  the  outside,  they  have  made  a  frame 
garage  for  the  Ford  Sedan,  trash  boxes  for  the  lawn,  a  chicken  house 
with  nests  and  feeders,  two  brooders,  automatic  feeder  for  the  pigs, 
mail  boxes,  and  many  other  things. 

AGRICUI^TURE 

After  repeated  failures  to  find  a  farmer  interested  in  and  capa- 
ble of  instructing  boys  in  agriculture,  it  was  decided  to  procure  a  man 
experienced  in  teaching  as  well  as  in  farming,  and  in  June,  1922,  Mr. 
L.  K.  Saum,  formerly  teacher  of  agriculture  in  Gooding  High  School, 
was  elected  to  the  position  of  Farmer  and  Instructor  in  Agriculture. 
Four  boys  are  regularly  enrolled  for  the  course.  There  is  class  reci- 
tation and  demonstration,  field  work,  and  assignment  of  chores.  More 
classes  will  be  added  as  the  work  progresses,  and  every  boy  over 
twelve  will  be  under  Mr.  Saum's  instruction. 

The  raising  of  Plymouth  Rock  chickens,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs,  and 
Holstein  dairy  stock,  is  proving  profitable,  furnishing  the  institution 
with  all  of  its  milk  and  cream  and  most  of  its  eggs  and  pork. 

A  ten-acre  plot  of  land  has  been  added  to  the  school  through 
the  purchase  of  Tract  13,  South  Gooding  Acreage.  A  good  barley 
crop  was  raised  during  the  season  of  1922.  On  a  leased  five-acre 
piece  of  land  opposite  the  school,  more  than  enough  potatoes  were 
raised  to  supply  the  table  for  the  current  year. 

In  1921,  a  much  needed  implement  shed  was  added  to  the  group  of 
farm  buildings.  It  is  a  neat,  red,  frame  structure,  with  a  straw  shed 
at  one  end. 

MORAL  TRAINING 

Standard  of  fairness,  uprightness,  and  wholesomeness  of  thought 
are  set  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  school,  and  moral  lessons  are 
taught  formally  and  informally  as  occasion  demands.  The  blind  chil- 
dren attend  Sunday  School  and  Church  with  the  several  Gooding  con- 
gregations, according  to  the  preference  expressed  by  themselves  or 
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their  parents.  A  chaperone  accompanies  them  to  their  respective 
churches,  and  brings  them  back  to  school  afterwards.  Owing  to  the 
greater  difficulty  of  following  the  service,  the  deaf  children  have 
their  own  Sunday  School  at  the  institution,  taught  by  their  regular 
teachers.  Chapel  services  are  held  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  the  old- 
er students.  On  special  occasions,  attendance  is  permitted  at  churches 
in  Gooding  and  usually  the  service  is  interpreted  in  signs. 

HEALTH 

Remarkably  good  health  has  continuously  been  enjoyed  through- 
out the  school.  A  careful  examination  of  all  the  children  was  made 
by  the  travelling  nurse  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  in  March, 
1922,  and  an  excellent  report  submitted.  According  to  her  statistics, 
this  school  could  boast  seven  per  cent  more  perfect  weights  than  any 
other  school  examined  in  the  state  and  thirty-nine  per  cent  more  than 
in  the  last  public  school  she  had  visited.  For  the  proper  performance 
of  health  chores,  a  banner  of  av/ard  was  sent  to  the  institution  by  the 
Association.  This  record  says  its  word  for  regular  habits,  wholesome 
food,  and  plenty  of  sleep,  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Thirteen  operations 
for  adenoids  and  hypertrophied  tonsils  have  been  performed,  with  a 
consequent  reduction  of  old  repeating  cases  of  tonsilitis.  Several 
more  will  be  done  upon  the  consenting  of  parents.  No  cases  of  serious 
illness  have  occurred. 

At  the  last  legislature,  through  the  influence  of  the  authorities 
of  the  school,  a  law  was  passed  making  it  encumbent  upon  physicians 
and  others  officiating  at  births  to  use  silver  nitrate  or  argyrol  as 
a  preventative  of  blindness.  This  measure  should  result  in  a  fifty 
per  cent  reduction  in  all  cases  of  blindness,  and  a  one  hundred  per 
cent  elimination  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  Normal  Department,  begun  in  1920,  has  graduated  two 
classes  of  three  young  ladies  each,  all  of  whom  are  successfully  work- 
ing in  teaching  positions.  The  class  of  '23  has  four  students.  These 
students  give  valuable  assistance  to  regular  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and 
prepare  themselves  in  one  year  to  take  up  the  work  in  this  school 
or  in  other  states.  They  receive  board  and  tuition  free,  but  are  as- 
signed duties  in  the  school  rooms  and  in  the  household  management 
to  offset  this  expense. 

GROUNDS 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  grounds.  New  lawn  has 
been  planted  at  the  rear  of  the  main  building  and  in  a  loop  made  by 
a  new  front  driveway.  A  group  of  deciduous  trees  has  been  planted 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  grounds,  and  a  number  of  evergreens 
set  out  in  different  places.  Shrubbery  has  been  planted  in  clumps 
near  the  steps  and  the  corners  of  the  different  buildings.    All  trees 
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have  been  trimmed.  Altogether  the  grounds  have  a  neat  and  prom- 
ising appearance.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future,  electric  wires 
can  be  placed  underground,  and  wood  stave  pipe  substituted  for  the 
open  irrigation  ditches  now  in  use,  at  least  in  the  part  of  the  grounds 
immediately  surrounding  the  buildings.  A  new  concrete  walk  has 
been  laid  from  the  school  building  to  the  Main  Street  sidewalk,  and 
the  public  walk  completed  on  Main  Street  from  a  point  west  of  the 
school  building  to  the  junction  with  the  neighboring  property  on  the 
south.  The  road  at  the  back  of  the  Main  Building  has  been  made 
into  new  lawn,  and  a  new  road  opened  at  the  extreme  southern  boun- 
dary of  our  property.  This  means  improved  appearance  and  greater 
convenience  for  farm  and  coal  bins. 


HEATING  PLANT 

A  new  central  heating  plant  was  installed  in  the  fall  of  1921.  It 
is  a  low  pressure  system,  with  vacuum  pump  and  Dunham  traps,  and 
is  vastly  superior  to  the  old  system  of  heating  by  units.  Only  one  of 
the  tw^o  boilers  has  been  set  up,  the  other  being  left  until  further  ap- 
propriation allows  its  installation.  It  is  needed  as  an  emergency 
boiler,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  can  be  used  with  high  pressure,  to 
supply  steam  to  the  laundry.  A  much  needed  mangle  awaits  installa- 
tion until  there  can  be  supplied  the  steam  necessary  for  its  opera- 
tion. 


BUDGET 

At  the  beginning  of  the  biennium,  the  institution  was  in  great 
need  of  renovation,  both  inside  and  outside.  An  adequate  appropria- 
tion has  made  it  possible  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  school  to  a  great 
extent.  The  budget  presented  to  the  coming  legislature  will  again  re- 
quest sufficient  funds  to  continue  this  improvement  and  to  add  to  the 
furnishings  and  general  equipment  of  the  school  until  this  institution 
will  take  creditable  rank  in  efficiency  with  its  sister  schools  in  other 
states. 


ENROLLMENT 

DEAF  BLIND 

Boys          Girls  Boys          Girls  Total 

Enrollment  last  report   30          30  14          11  85 

New  enrollments                         8          11  4.5  28 


38  41  18  16  118 

Losses  as  below   11  12  8  5  36 


Present  attendance 


.27  29  10  11  77 
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Cause  of  losses  as  follows: 

Moved  to  other  states   

Subnormal  (4  not  deaf  or  blind) 

Graduated   

Over  age   

Removed  for  treatment   

*  Graduated  from  Eighth  grade.. 

In  private  school   

*Over  eighteen   

Total   


Highest  enrollment  at  one  time 


DEAF  BLIND 
Boys        Girls         Boys       Girls  Total 


.6511  13 

.4  4  2  2  12 
..1  113 

12  14 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

.1  1 


.11         12  8  5  36 

1921  1922 
.    80  82 


*Thus  not  under  the  compulsory  education  law. 


SHOULD  BE  IN  SCHOOL 

There  are  many  children  throughout  the  state  who  should  be  in 
this  school.  Many  of  them  are  not  in  any  school,  the  parents  refusing, 
through  sentimental  reasons  or  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  in- 
stitution, to  place  the  children  here.  Some  have  been  gathered  in 
through  personal  visits  of  the  superintendent  to  homes  and  to  meet- 
ings of  teachers  where  special  appeals  have  been  made  for  the  in- 
terest of  teachers  in  reporting  cases  and  influencing  parents  to  send 
children  to  Gooding.  The  visit  of  a  number  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  State  to  the  school  in  the  spring  of  1922,  it  is  believed, 
will  bring  results.  By  special  invitation  a  number  of  women's  clubs 
have  visited  the  school.  The  campaign  for  publicity  will  be  continued, 
through  the  Idaho  Teacher,  through  personal  campaigns,  and  talks  at 
meetings  whenever  possible.  An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  physicians  of  the  state  by  requesting  time  on  the  pro- 
gram of  their  annual  meetings.  In  conversations  and  correspondence 
with  doctors,  misunderstanding  of  what  the  school  means  often  is  ap- 
parent. 

SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN 

I  believe  there  should  be  much  stricter  rulings  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  children  of  subnormal  sight  and  hearing  into  the  public 
schools.  Irremediable  harm  is  being  done  to  many  and  many  a  child 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns, 
because  of  the  handicap  of  poor  hearing  and  sight.  The  handicapped 
child  sits  in  the  class  with  normal  children  and  is  allowed  to  drift 
along  as  best  he  can,  swamped  in  work  that  he  is  not  able  to  take  in. 
He  suffers  the  injustice  of  being  thought  stupid  and  too  often  lapses 
into  a  sad  mental  state  from  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
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arouse  him.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  awakening  of  a  child  who  is, 
after  years  of  the  unequal  struggle  in  the  public  school,  at  last  placed 
in  a  class  where  the  teaching  is  directed  at  him  and  where  by  his  own 
effort  he  is  able  to  make  a  one  hundred  per  cent  score  or  at  least  ap- 
proach it.  As  long  as  such  children,  because  their  disability  is  not 
total,  are  received  in  the  public  schools,  this  injustice  will  continue. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  it  more  generally  understood  that 
this  school  takes  care  of  the  partly  deaf  and  the  partly  blind  child  as 
well  as  the  totally  deaf  and  blind.  Defective  speech  is  corrected  and 
lip-reading  is  taught,  to  supplement  the  impaired  power  of  under- 
standing attendant  upon  poor  hearing. 

Numbers  of  applications  for  the  admission  of  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren into  this  school  are  continuously  being  received.  If  they  are  deaf 
or  blind,  the  children  are  admitted  here  for  a  much  longer  trial  pe- 
riod than  if  the  trouble  is  known  to  be  entirely  mental.  This  school 
being  intended  for  the  mentally  normal  or  slightly  subnormal  deaf  or 
blind  child,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  in  the  hearing  and  seeing 
subnormal  child  even  though  it  is  apparent  that  the  child  could  profit 
by  the  proper  sort  of  instruction.  Our  observation  and  experience 
points  very  decidedly  to  the  crying  need  for  a  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded which  shall  give  instruction  to  every  child  in  this  distressingly 
large  class  of  children,  who  can  gain  by  instruction.  Only  the  fact 
that  the  child  will  be  taught  as  much  as  possible  will  bring  consent 
from  many  parents  for  the  placing  of  their  children  in  a  school  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  for  the  good  of  the  state,  these  children  should 
be  segregated  with  great  care.  It  is  my  idea  that  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  education,  especially  of  the  handicapped,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  our  population,  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  remedy 
this  situation,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  at  Nampa,  who 
are  already  bending  their  efforts  toward  establishing  a  real  school 
for  these  unfortunate  children.  The  facts  about  the  feeble-minded 
throughout  the  state,  if  they  could  be  tabulated,  would  make  startling 
reading. 

On  the  whole,  although  there  have  been  the  inevitable  discour- 
agements incident  to  the  building  up  of  a  school,  I  think  I  may  re- 
port a  general  progress  in  the  advancement  of  the  institution,  which 
promises  much  for  the  future.  Always,  the  appropriations  requested 
for  a  school  of  this  sort  seem  tremendous  when  compared,  as  people 
sometimes  insist  upon  doing,  with  the  expense  of  the  public  schools. 
But  ours  is  a  very  different  problem.  The  handicap  of  the  deaf  or 
blind  child  of  itself  makes  his  education  much  more  an  individual  mat- 
ter than  that  of  the  normal  child.  Classes  can  not  be  large.  Material 
for  special  education  is  necessarily  more  expensive.  The  facts  that 
railroad  fare  and  all  expense  of  travel  for  the  children  is  provided 
for  by  law,  that  maintenance  is  furnished,  that  medical  care,  trade 
and  gymnastic  instruction,  and  general  supervisory  direction,  besides 
the  business  administration  of  a  large  plant,  with  all  that  that  im- 
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plies,  that  all  these  things  are  paid  for  out  of  the  regular  budget, 
make  increased  cost  easily  understood.  The  world  has  come  to  be- 
lieve in  the  care  and  training  of  its  handicapped  people,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Idaho  will  continue  to  provide  for  hers  as  well  as  she 
has  heretofore  been  willing  to  do. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ETHEL  M.  HILLIARD. 
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Edward  MacDowell 
There  is  so  much  outdoorness  in  MacDowell' s 
music  that  we  feel  certain  he  must  have  been  on 
speaking  terms  with  half  the  woodland  fairies  of  N  e w 
England.  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  was  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell's  summer  home.  Here  in  a  cabin,  tucked  in 
the  deepest  part  of  a  pine  forest,  is  a  dear,  little  tune 
house  where  the  composer  worked  and  dreamed. 
American  Music  was  not  very  poetic  before  Mac- 
Dowell came.  He  put  a  touch  in  it  that  was  wholly 
lacking,  a  touch  which  makes  his  music  particularly 
ours  and  yet  it  belongs  to  all  the  world  His  musical 
pictures  are  all  about  the  things  we  know  and  love. 
For  Edward  MacDowell  has  caught  up  all  nature 
out-of-dooi-s  and  put  it  into  delicate,  aerial  tones  for 
us  to  love  and  enjoy  together. 

Ethelbert  Nevin 
Ethelbert  Nevin' s  published  writings  have  been  al- 
together along  the  smaller  lines  of  composition  and 
he  has  won  an  enviable  place  as  a  fervent  worker  in 
diamonds.  None  of  his  ge.ns  are  paste  and  a  f  ew 
have  a  perfection,  a  solidity  and  fire  that  fits  them  for 
a  place  m  the  Coronet  one  might  fancy  made  up  of 
the  riches  jewels  of  the  World's  Music-makers  and 
fashioned  for  the  brows  of  the  Muse  herself.  Ethel- 
bert Nevin  traveled  much,  and  it  is  due  to  his  broad 
travel  and  study  that  his  compositions  are  not  narrow 
or  provincial.  They  are  the  oiitpourings  of  a  soul 
not  only  tense  in  it' s  activity  but  refined  and  cultivated 
in  't's  expression.  During  a  stay  in  Venice,  Nevin's 
servant,  Guido,  tooK  a  day  off  and  brought  to  Ven- 
ice his  Italian  sweetheart.  The  day  these  two  spent 
gondoliermg  through  the  waterways,  where  romance 
hides  in  every  nook,  is  imaginatively  narrative  in 
tone,  in  Nevin's,  'A  Day  in  Venice.''  This  suite 
is  distinctly  Italian  in  color.  Ethelbert  Nevin  is 
modern  in  his  harmonies.  The  favorite  colors  on 
his  pallet  being  the  warmer  keys  which  are  constant- 
ly blended  enharmonically. 


PROGRAM 
I 

In  Autumn  MacDowell 

Charles  Collins 

At  an  Old  Trysting  Place  MacDowell 

Bertha  Ripplinger 

To  a  Wild  Rose  MacDowel! 

The  Swan  Bent  Low  to  the  Lily  MacDowell 

Elin  Traasc^ahl    —  Soloist 
Emma  Johnson  — ■  Accompanist 

Nautilus  MacDowell 

"A  Fairy  Boat  and  a  Fairy  Sail." 
Loren  Smith 

To  a  Waterlily  MacDowell 

Shadow  Dance  MacDowell 

Emma  Johnson 

PROGRAM 
II 

Alba  (Dawn)  Kevin 

Narcissus  Nevin 

Charles  Collins 

Oh!  That  We  Two  Were  Maying  Nevin 

Elin  Traasdahl 
Jesse  Anderson 
Emma  Johnson 
Charles  Collins    —  AccomiDanist 
Goiidolieri  Nevin 


'Tair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr^  blow, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
fn  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes." — Gray 
LorenSmith 

The  Rosary    Nevin 

Senior  Chorus 

Buona  Notte  (Good  Night)  Nevin 

"Venice-white  phantom  c'ty,  whose  untrodden  streets 
Are  rivers,  and  whose  pavements  are  the  shifting- 
Shadows  of  palaces  and  strips  of  sky." — Lonf^fel- 
low.  Loren  Smith 
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Scandinavian  Music 


Great  interest  in  Scandinavian  music  was  always  aroused  by 
the  great  (^eiMus  of  0!e  Bull  and  ihe  sontjs  of  Kjerulf.  It  was 
Ole  Bui!  also  'V'ho  discovered  the  gifts  of  his  younger  country- 
man, Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg,  u'ho  soon  became  the  master  of 
the  Norwf^gian  School.  Grieg  wa«  especially  successful  in  the 
smaller  forms  of  Instrumental  Composition  and  in  his  songs. 
In  all  his  works, akho' the  modern  spirit  is  every  where  appar- 
ent, Grieg  never  faiis  to  reflect  the  natioi^a!  fia\ or  of  the  Nor- 
wegian folk  song. 

The  mantle  of  Grieg  seems  to  rest  on  the  talented  genius, 
Christian  Sinding,who  is  at  present  the  most  interesting  mu- 
sical personage  of  Norway.  Sinding  has  taken  great  mterest  in 
the  writinir  c)f  folk  songs  and  in  tl;c  rearrangement  of  folk 
mater'al. 

Jan  Sibeliis  is  a  native  of  Finland  and  iiis  music  reflects  all 
the  s;iQ  tragedv  of  this  far-away  country. 

Scandinavian  Music  is  strongly  marked  with  the  charater- 
istics  apparent  in  the  ancient  and  modern  Norse  Literature. 
It  is  strong  and  riiuged,  yet  marked  with  an  ethereal  beauty, 
without  the  sensuous  passion  common  to  the  music  of  the  Latin 
races.  1  he  keynote  of  Scandinavian  music  might  be  sum- 
marized as,  "hopeless  hope,  "  where  mental  solace  is  found  in 
dreams.  This  sturdy  faith  is  perhaps  what  makes  the  Norwe- 
gians a  strong  race. 

"Peer  Gynt  Suite"  by  Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg 
The  most  popular  music  of  the  greatest  Norwegian  com- 
poser, Grieg,  is  the  incidental  music  which  he  wrote  for  Henrik 
Ibsen's  faiitastic  drama,  "Peer  Gynt".  This  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting character  of  the  Norwegian  ne' er-do-well,  which  both 
Ibsen  and  Grieg  have  immortalized,  is  taken  from  a  folktale 
and  is  a  phase  of  the  Faust  legend.  Peer  Gynt's  redemption 
can  on'y  come  ro  1  iin  through  the  love  of  a  pure, self-sacrific- 
ing vvom.an  The  storv,  briefly  sketched,  tells  of  Peer  Gynt, 
the  son  of  a  poor  v\  idow,Ase.  Peer  is  filled  with  wilil  and 
fantastic  dreams  of  his  own  future  glory.  His  mother, tho' she 
fears  h.s  wild  ways  almost  as  much  as  do  th'^  neighbors,  is  the 
oniy  person  in  the  world  who  believes  in  him.  He  goes  un- 
invited to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountain 
heights,  where  he  tells  us, her  hair  is  not  so  gold  as  that  of  the 
little  peasant  girl,  Solvejg,  with  whom  he  had  danced  at  the 
wedding.  Deserting  the  bride  the  next  morning, he  wanders 
about  over  the  mountain  side  and  Huds  himself  in  the  hall  of 
the  King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains.    Here, surrounded  by  imps 


and  elves,  he  woos  the  king's  daughter,  but  upon  their  love 
being  discoveied  he  is  tortured  by  the  imps  and  left  to  die  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  He  is  found  by  Solvejg,  who  lias  left 
her  family  to  follow  Peer  and  share  his  lot.  Eventually  he 
deserts  Solvejg  and  returns  to  his  mother,  whom  he  finds  up- 
on her  death-bed.  Adventures  in  foreign  lands  gains  Peer 
great  riches.  He  steals  a  horse  and  the  garments  of  a  prophet 
and  travels  thru  the  desert,  where  he  meets  a  beautiful  maiden, 
Anitra,who  so  eha. ms  him  with  her  dancmgthat  he  gives  her 
all  his  wealth.  His  thoughts  go  back  to  Solvejg  and  he  returns 
to  his  native  land.  After  many  years  of  hardship  he  reaches 
Noiway  where  he  finds  the  patient  Solvejg  waiting  for  him. 
He  sinks  down  exhausted  but  in  peace  and  dies  in  her  loving 
arms. 

PROGRAiVl 

"Peer  Gynt  Suite"  -  P^dvard  Hagerup  Grieg 

(a)  Morning  Mood    Loren  Smith 

A  tone  picrure  of  the  first  timid  rays  of  the  dawn  up  the 
bursting  into  full  view  of  the  glorious, golden  sun. 

(b)  Dearh  of  Ase._   .  .  Emma  Johnson 

A  sombre  dirge,  depicting  the  lonely  and  foilorn  old 
mother, deserted  by  a  harum-scarum  son. 

(c)  Anit''a's  Dance   Emma  Johnson 

Pictures  the  fascinating  sprite  of  the  desert  as  she  charms 
Peer  Gynt  with  her  graceful  dance. 

(d)  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King  Senior  Chorus 

Shows  the  imps  and  sprites  in  full  cry  after  Peer.  I'his 
number  is  typically  Norwegian  in  character  and  is  a  verit- 
able, "Musical  ht)rnet's  nest." 


In  the  Boat.-.  Grieg 

Girls  Chorus 

Papillon  (Butterfly)  Grieg 

Loren  Smith 

Last  Night  Kjcrulf 

El  in  Traasdahl 
Emma  Johnson 

Bertha  Ripplinger  —  accompanist 

To  the  Rising  Sun  Torjussen 

Charles  Collins 

Afar  in  the  Wood    Kjerulf 

Girls  Chorus 

Rustle  of  Spring    Sinding 

E^mma  Johnson 
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To  the  Idaho  State  Board  of  Education, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Honorable  Members: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration 
the  ninth  biennial  report  of  the  Idaho  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

CLARENCE  J.  SETTLES, 

Superintendent. 

Gooding,  Idaho,  November  1,  1924. 


REPORT  OF  THE  IDAHO  STATE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 
Honorable  Members: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
biennial  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Idaho  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the  period  beginning  January  1st,  1923,  and 
ending  January  1st,  1925.  This  is  the  ninth  biennial  report  and  is  a 
record  of  progress  and  achievement  in  preparing  our  children  to 
become  useful  and  self-supporting  citizens.  While  the  future  holds 
much"  chance  for  development  we  feel  by  good  organization,  systematic 
planning  and  work,  that  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  biennium  the  affairs  of  the 
School  were  directed  by  Miss  Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  who  raised  the 
standards  of  the  work  in  all  departments.  The  officers  and  teachers 
have  given  loyal  and  faithful  service  and  all  have  worked  together 
to  advance  the  best  interest  of  the  School  and  to  obtain  the  maximum 
results  with  the  minimum  economy.  The  children  have  been  studious 
and  obedient  and  mindful  of  the  splendid  opportunities  that  the  state 
is  affording  them. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  state 
do  not  understand  the  real  purpose  of  the  School.  Many  consider  it 
a  home  or  custodial  institution.  Others  think  it  a  sort  of  hospital. 
The  School  is  neither  of  these.  It  is  purely  an  educational  institu- 
tion, a  school  where  children  whose  hearing  or  sight  is  so  defective 
that  they  cannot  be  properly  instructed  in  the  public  schools,  are 
educated  and  prepared  for  useful  service  just  the  same  as  their  more 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 

ENROLLMENT 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  get  in  touch  with  the  parents  of 
deaf  or  blind  children  and  apprise  them  of  the  opportunities  the 
School  offers  for  their  children  to  secure  a  well  rounded  out  educa- 
tion. In  order  to  secure  a  list  of  prospective  candidates  a  question- 
naire was  sent  to  the  postmasters,  assessors,  county  superintendents, 
Red  Cross  nurses,  women's  clubs,  and  the  eye  and  ear  specialists 
of  the  state  requesting  them  to  forward  the  School  the  names  of  the 
parents  of  children  who  should  be  in  school.  From  the  responses 
received  the  School  had  the  names  of  thirty-five  children.  During  the 
summer  vacation  the  superintendent  called  on  the  parents  of  a  number 
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of  these  children  and  explained  to  them  the  true  purpose  of  the 
School.  As  a  result  twenty-five  new  pupils  were  admitted  to  the 
School  in  September,  1924. 

In  1923  there  were  enrolled  seventy-nine  pupils — eighteen  blind 
and  sixty-one  deaf — and  in  1924  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of 
ninety-four — seventy-one  in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf,  and 
twenty-three  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind. 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  pupils  of  each  department  according 
to  counties  they  come  from: 

ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES 
DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 
September,  1923 
Ada  County 

Ruth  Gehman  

Verna  Kennedy  

William  Shaver  

Adams  County 

(None) 

Bannock  County 

 Pocatello 

 Lava  Hot  Springs 

 Pocatello 

 Pocatello 

 Pocatello 

Bear  Lrfike  County 
(None) 

Benewah  County 
(None) 

Bingham  County 

Ruby  Cornforth  

Grace  Cowdrey  

Elf onda  Howell  

Blaine  County 
(None) 

Boise  County 
(None) 

Bonner  County 

Myrtle  Blades  Blanchard 


Boise 
Boise 
Boise 


Clarence  Bishop.. 
Marion  Kinsinger 
Maxine  O'Grady. 
Melvin  Sealey...  . 
George  Carter.  .  . 


.  .  Sterling 
Fort  Hall 
, . . .  Basalt 
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Bonneville  County 

John  Haddon  Antelope 

Violet  Haddon  Antelope 

Annie  Doney  Idaho  Falls 

Bernice  Marker  Idaho  Falls 

Elizabeth  Taylor  Idaho  Falls 

Boundary  County 
(None) 

Butte  County 

Evelyn  Olson  Darlington 

Harry  Olson  Darlington 

Ruby  Olson  Darlington 

Camas  County 
(None) 

Canyon  County 

Doris  Brett  Caldwell 

Durward  Brett  Caldwell 

Valdo  Gray  Nampa 

Virginia  Hazeltine  Nampa 

Herman  Hill  Nampa 

Irene  Julum  Nampa 

Wythel  Montague  Caldwell 

Hortense  Ward  Nampa 

Caribou  County 
(None) 

Cassia  County 

Harold  Parks  Burley 

Vada  Dudley  Burley 

Clarke  County 
(None) 

Clearwater  County 
(None) 

Custer  County 

George  Young  Challis 

Elmore  County 

G.  James  Pence  Hot  Springs 


Franklin  County 
Victor  Ostergar  


Clifton 
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Fi'emont  County 

Gene  Trude  Ashton 

Winifred  Trude  Ashton 

Gem  County 

Paul  Fest  Emmett 

Gooding-  County 

Jeanne  Smith  Gooding 

Rowena   Smith  Gooding 

Sylvester  Talbert  Gooding 

Idaho  County 

(None) 

Jefferson  County 
Bruce  Yearsley  Rigby 

Jerome  County 

Goldie  George  Jerome 

Ray  Brooks  Jerome 

Kootenai  County 
Leonard  Brink  Coeur  d'Alene 

Lataii  County 

Nellie  Gormsen  Moscow 

Cliford  McGarvey  Genesee 

Lemlii  County 

(None) 

Lewis  County 
(None) 

Ldncoln  County 

Royal  Mulliner  Shoshone 

Madison  County 
(None) 

Minidoka  County 
(None) 

Nez  Peroe  County 
Harry  Tilden  Fort  Lapwai 

Oneida  County 
(None) 

Owyhee  County 
(None) 
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Payette  Ooviiity 

Millie  Gerlach  Payette 

Thomas  Reed  New  Plymouth 

Carroll  Syme  Payette 

Power  County 

Ada  Adkins  American  Falls 

Shoshone  County 
Richard  Hand  Kellogg 

Teton  County 
(None) 

Twin  Falls  County 

Walker  Beck  Buhl 

Velma  Cassidy  Twin  Falls 

Marie  Jones  Kimberly 

Frankie  Klimes  Buhl 

Estel  Malone  •  Buhl 


Valley  County 

Rosa  Takala   McCall 

Waslilngton  County 

Zelma  Walton  Weiser 

Paul  Walton  Weiser 


Wyoming  State 

Hyrum   Hale  Af ton 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Ada  County 

Ellen  Mae  Allan  Boise 

Fay  Chaney  Boise 

Gladys  Baker  Kuna 

Adams  County 

Ralph  Branson  Council 

Bannock  County 
Elin  Traasdahl  Grace 


Bear  Lake  County 
(None) 

Benewah .  Covuity 
(None) 

Bingham  County 
(None) 
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Blaine  County 
(None) 

Boise  County 
(None) 

Bonner  County 

Karyl  Johnson  Sandpoint 

Bonne\ille  County 

Jesse  Anderson  Idaho  Falls 

Ruth  Holmquist  Idaho  Falls 

,  Boundary  County 

(None) 

Butte  County 
(None) 

Camas  County 
(None)' 

Canyon  County 

Pearl  Tolliver  Nampa 

Caribou  County 

(None) 

Cassia  County 

Anna  Ostberg  Malta 

Clarke  County 
(None) 

Cleai'\vater  County 
(None) 

Custer  County 
(None) 

Elmore  County 
(None) 

'     Fi-anklin  County 
(None) 

Fremont  County 
(None) 

Gem  County 

Albert  Schadt  Emmett 

(Jooding  County 

Emma  Johnson  Gooding 

Oscar  Johnson  Gooding 
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Idaho  County 
(None) 

Jefferson  County 
Lewis  Gray  Lorenzo 

Jerome  County 
(None) 

Kootenai  County 
(None) 

Latah  County 
(None) 

Lemhi  County 
(None) 

Lewis  County 

Charles  Collins  Nezperce 

Lincoln  County 
(None) 

Madison  County 
(None) 

Minidoka  County 
(None) 

Nez  Perce  County 
Hazel  Donnally  Lewiston 

Oneida  County 
(None) 

Owyhee  County 
(None) 

Payette  County 
(None) 

Power  County 

Lucy  Watts  American  Falls 

Shoshone  County 
(None) 

Teton  County 

Bertha  Ripplinger  Driggs 

T\vin  Falls  County 
(None) 
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Valley  Ooiuity 
(None) 

Washington  County 
(None) 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 
September,  1924 
Ada  County 

Verna  Kennedy  Boise 

Philip  Peterson  Boise 

William  Shaver  Boise 

Adams  County 

(None) 

Bannock  County 

Clarence  Biship  Pocatello 

George  Carter  Pocatello 

Marion  Kinsinger  Lava  Hot  Springs 

Odetta  Quigley  Swan  Lake 

Melvin  Sealey  Pocatello 

Bear  L<ake  County 
(None) 

Benewah  County 
(None) 

Bmgham  County 

Ruby  Cornf orth  Sterling 

Grace  Cowdrey  Fort  Hall 

Cecil  Gjettrup  Shelley 

Elf onda  Howell  Basalt 

Blaine  County 
(None) 

Boise  County 

Lyman  Sargent  Idaho  City 

Bonner  County 

Myrtle  Blades  Blanchard 

Kenneth  Skeels  Bonners  Ferry 

BonneAille  County 

Violet  Haddon  Antelope 

Berniece  Marker  Idaho  Falls 

Elizabeth  Taylor  Idaho  Falls 


Boundary  County 
(None) 
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Butte  County 

Evelyn  Olson  Darlington 

Harry  Olson  Darlington 

Ruby  Olson  Darlington 

Camas  County 
(None) 

Canyon  County 

Doris  Brett  Caldwell 

Durward  Brett  Caldwell 

Valdo  Gray  Nampa 

Irene  J  ulum  Nampa 

Wythel  Montague  Caldwell 

Virginia  Hazeltine  Nampa 

Herman  Hill   .  Nampa 

Hartson  Van  Houten  Nampa 

Velma  Van  Houten  Nampa 

Hortense  Ward  Nampa 

Caribou  County 
(None) 

Cassca  County 

Harold  Parks  Burley 

Clarke  County 

Myrtle  Leebenow  Dubois 

Clearwater  County 
(None) 

Custer  County 

George  Young  Challis 

Elihore  County 

G.  James  Pence  Hot  Springs 

Franklin  County 

Roy  Christensen  •  Minkcreek 

Victor  Ostergar  Clifton 

Fremont  County 

Gene  Trude  Ashton 

Sammie  Trude  Ashton 

Winifred  Trude  Ashton 

Gem  County 

Paul  Fest  Emmett 

Clifford   McGarvey  Emmett 
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Gooding  County 

Merne  Davis  Gooding 

Rowena  Smith  Gooding 

Sylvester  Talbert  Gooding 

Idaho  County 
(None) 

Jefferson  County 

Wesley  Linger  Hamer 

Leland  Neilsen  Rigby 

Bruce  Yearsley  Menan 

Jerome  County 

Arthur  Netz  Jerome 

Raymond   Netz  Jerome 

Ruth  Netz  Jerome 

Goldie  George  Jerome 

Kootenai  County 
Leonard  Brink  Coeur  d'Alene 

Liatah  County 

Nellie  Gormsen  Moscow 

Maurice  Bailey  Kendrick 

Lemhi  County 
(None) 

Lewis  County 

Mary  C.  Anderson  Nezperce 

Lincohi  County 
(None) 

Madison  CJounty 
(None)  " 

Minidoka  County 
John  Alden  May  Rupert 

Nez  Perce  County 
Harry  Tilden  Fort  Lapwai 

Oneida  County 
(None) 

Owyhee  County 
(None) 

Payette  County 

Thomas  Reed  New  Plymouth 

Carroll   Syme  Payette 
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Power  County 

Ada  Adkins  American  Falls 

Howard  Nelson  Rockland 

Shoshone  County 
Richard  Hand  Linf or 

Teton  County 
(None) 

Twin  Falls  County 

Walker  Beck  Buhl 

Peter  Ericson  Twin  Falls 

Marie  Jones  Kimberly 

Estel  Malone  ;  Buhl 

Jeanne  Smith  Twin  Falls 

Valley  County 

Rosa  Takala  McCall 

Washington  County 

Zelma  Walton  Weiser 

Paul  Walton  Weiser 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Ada  County 

Ellen  Mae  Allan  Boise 

Fay  Chaney  Boise 

Clarence  Heuck  Boise 

Adams  County 

Ralph  Branson  Council 

Bannock  County 

La  Vern  Mendenhall  Grace 

Phyllis  Mendenhall  Grace 

Stanley  Mendenhall  Grace 

Thelma  Mendenhall  Grace 

Elin  Traasdahl  Grace 

Bear  Lake  County 
(None) 

Benewah  County 
(None) 

Bingham  County 
(None) 


Blaine  County 
(None) 
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Boise  County 
(None) 

Bonner  County 
(None) 

Bonneville  County 

Jesse  Anderson  Idaho  Falls 

Ruth  Holmquist  Idaho  Falls 

Leroy  Knudsen  Idaho  Falls 

Boundary  County 
(None) 

Butte  County 
(None) 

Camas  County 
(None) 

Canyon  County 


Lewis  Clayton  Melba 

Caribou  County 
(None) 

Cassia  County 

Anna  Ostberg  Malta 

Clarke  County 
(None) 


Clearwater  County 
(None) 

Custer  County 
(None) 

Elmore  County 
(None) 

Fi*anklin  County 
(None) 

Fremont  County 


(None) 
Gem  County 

Albert  Schadt  Emmett 

Gooding  County 

Emma  Johnson  Gooding 

Oscar  Johnson  Gooding 
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Idaho  County 
(None) 

Jefferson  County 
(None) 

Jerome  County 
(None) 

Kootenai  County 
(None) 

I/atah  County 
(None) 

LemJii  County 
(None) 

Lewis  County 

Charles  Collins  Nezperce 

Lincoln  County 
(None) 

Madison  County 
(None) 

Minidoka  County 
(None) 

Xez  Peree  County 
Hazel   Donnally  Lewiston 

Oneida  County 

Loren  Smith  Malad 

Owyhee  County 
(None) 

Payette  County 
(None) 

Powei*  County 

Lucy  Watts  American  Falls 

Shoshone  County 
(None) 

Teton  County 

Bertha  Ripplinger  Driggs 


Twin  Falls  County 
(None) 
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A  alley  County 

Carl  Jarvie  McCall 

Washington  County 

(None) 

CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS 
The  following  table  gives  the  causes  of  deafness  of  the  pupils 
in  school  September,  1924: 

Abscess  of  ear   2 

Adenoids    2 

Accident    1 

Congenital    35 

Congenital  syphilis   2 

Ear  infection   2 

Fever    1 

Flu   1 

Gathering  in  head   1 

Measles    3 

Spinal  meningitis   4 

Tonsils    1 

Unknown    10 

Wax  in  ears   1 

Dumb  but  not  deaf   3 

Whooping   cough   2 

Total    71 

CAUSES  OF  BlilNDNESS 

The  following  table  gives  the  causes  of  blindness  of  the  pupils 
in  school  September,  1924: 

Accident    1 

Congenital    7 

Congenital  cataract   2 

Ophthalmia  Meonatorum   3 

Spinal  meningitis   1 

Trachoma   4 

Tum.or  on  brain   1 

Unknown    3 

Whooping  cough   1 

Total    23 

GRADUATES 

In  June,  1923,  there  were  four  graduates  from  the  Department 
for  the  Deaf:  Misses  Ethel  Strode  and  Mabel  Armstrong  of  Boise; 
Mr.  Floyd  Brower  of  Pocatello,  and  Mr.  Otto  Reins  of  Fruitland.  In 
addition  to  completing  the  prescribed  course  of  study  for  graduation 
the  class  took  the  preparatory  work  for  college  entrance,  passed  the 
examinations  and  were  admitted  to  Gallaudet  College,  the  national 
ccilege  for  the  deaf  at  V/ashington,  D.  C. 
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COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM  (June  11,  1923) 

Piano  Trio  Bertha  Ripplinger,  Emma  Johnson,  Loren  Smith 

Lip  Reading — Preparatory  and  First  Grade  Work  


 Gertrude  McConnell 

Recitation — "If"  (Rudyard  Kipling)  Lloyd  Gilson 

Planting  Song  Second  Grade  Class 

Essay — "Personal  Experiences"  Floyd  Brower 

Setting  Up  Exercises  ^.  .Deaf  and  Blind  Boys 

Essay — "Prevention  of  Deafness"  Caroline  McPherson 

Recitation — "Gungha  Din"  (Rudyard  Kipling)  Floyd  Brower 

Highland  Fling  Grace  Cowdrey  and  Ruby  Cornforth 

Essay— "The  Story  of  My  Life"  Otto  Reins 

May  Day  Song  Senior  Blind  Chorus 

Address  Rev.  E.  L.  White 

An  Appreciation  Mabel  Armstrong 


Presentation  of  Diplomas — Rev.  W.  R.  Simmons . .  Awarding  of  Prizes 
Benediction 

In  June,  1924,  there  were  two  graduates — one  from  each  depart- 
ment. Miss  Millie  Gerlach  of  Payette  passed  the  college  entrance 
examinations,  but  found  it  necessary  to  remain  at  home  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Ralph  Branson  of  Council,  who  graduated  from  the 
Department  for  the  Blind,  entered  Gooding  College  to  do  preliminary 
work  preparatory  to  taking  up  commercial  advertising. 

The  following  program  was  given  to  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  The  school  chapel  was  completely  filled  and  many  were 
not  admitted  because  of  the  lack  of  room. 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM  (June  9,  1924) 

Shepherd  Psalm  Doris  Brett 

Invocation  Rev.  J.  H.  Gervin 

"My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee"  Rhythmic  Training  Class 

Oath  of  Allegiance  Valdo  Gray 

Setting  Up  Exercises  Advanced  Deaf  Boys 

First  Steps  in  Lip  Reading  Mrs.  Muyskens 

First  Steps  in  Geography  Miss  McClelland 

Braille  Reading  Fay  Chaney 

Rhythmic  Action  Plays  Primary  and  Intermediate  Pupils 

Pageant — National  Fete  Days  Deaf  and  Blind  Pupils 

Essay— "The  World  Court"  Ralph  Branson 

Essay — "An  Appreciation"  Millie  Gerlach 

Commencement  Hymn  Senior  Class 

Address  Rev.  A.  G.  Pearson 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley 

Benediction  Rev.  W.  R.  R.  Simmons 

The  first  part  of  the  program  was  mainly  a  demonstration  of 
the  methods  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The 
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concluding  section  of  the  program  was  a  pageant  entitled  National 
Fete  Days.  The  characters  wore  the  costumes  of  the  country  they 
represented  and  did  the  national  dances  to  martial  music.  The  chil- 
dren received  many  compliments  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
they  carried  out  their  parts.  Much  credit  is  due  Miss  Sanger,  our 
Musical  Instructor,  and  Miss  Clay,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training, 
for  this  splendid  production. 

The  Commencement  speaker,  Rev.  A.  G.  Pearson  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  of  Twin  Falls,  chose  as  his  subject  "Character  the 
Main  Need."  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  strong  man  must  have 
a  sound  body,  good  birth  and  a  well  trained  mind  plus  character,  if 
he  is  to  be  truly  great. 

HEAI/TH 

The  general  health  of  the  school  family  has  been  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  could  be  expected  where  so  large  a  number  of  children  of 
various  ages  are  congregated.  In  January,  1924,  there  was  a  very 
light  epidemic  of  measles.  Excepting  colds  and  a  few  minor  ailments 
there  has  been  very  little  illness.  Regular  hours,  good  wholesome 
food,  plenty  of  exercise  and  efficient  supervision  are  responsible  for 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  children.  The  planning  of  meals  is 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  matron,  who  is  a  graduate  dietitian.  The 
aim  is  to  have  well  balanced  meals  consisting  of  plenty  of  good  whole- 
some food.  At  the  opening  of  school  every  child  is  weighed  and 
measured  and  a  careful  record  kept.  All  children  under  weight  or 
under  nourished  are  put  on  a  special  diet  until  they  are  up  to 
standard.  Thereafter  the  children  are  weighed  every  three  months 
and  a  record  made  on  a  permanent  record  card. 

METHODS 

A  deaf  child  is  more  seriously  handicapped  in  the  matter  of 
securing  an  education  than  any  other.  A  child  born  deaf  or  who 
loses  his  hearing  early  in  life  possesses  no  language  at  all  and  when 
he  enters  school  he  has  only  a  few  gestures  by  which  he  makes  his 
wants  known.  English  to  him  is  entirely  a  foreign  language.  So 
the  teacher  of  the  deaf  has  the  extremely  difficult  work  of  first 
getting  the  child  to  understand  that  language  is  the  vehicle  of  ideas. 
The  child  enters  school  without  any  knowledge  of  the  world  about 
him.  He  does  not  even  know  his  own  name.  The  teacher  must 
carefully  arrange  her  own  language  lessons  and  each  bit  of  mate- 
rial which  makes  up  the  child's  preliminary  education.  After  a  few 
years  of  training,  when  the  child  has  acquired  some  language,  then 
he  can  in  a  measure  by  reading  acquire  language  for  himself. 

The  oral  method  of  instruction  has  been  used  exclusively.  Great 
effort  has  been  made  to  make  speech  and  speech  reading  the  normal 
means  of  intercourse  both  in  and  out  of  school.  The  speech  of  our 
pupils  is  the  average  and  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  lip 
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reading.  The  children  are  anxious  to  have  better  speech  and  plans 
have  been  worked  out  for  more  and  better  instruction  in  this  phase 
of  the  work.  This  year  a  combination  of  simple  creeds,  psalms  and 
Bible  selections  have  been  collected  into  a  loose  leaf  Chapel  Service 
Book,  and  an  oral  chapel  service  is  held  each  Sunday  afternoon. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  among  deaf  children  as  among  public 
school  children  there  are  those  who  do  not  make  satisfactory  and 
as  rapid  progress  as  others.  To  take  care  of  this  class  of  pupils 
we  have  formed  an  opportunity  class  where  they  have  a  chance  to 


Advanced  Class  in  Lip  Reading 


go  slower  and  make  progress  according  to  their  individual  ability. 
In  our  special  line  of  work  we  are  more  interested  in  results  than 
in  methods,  and  that  method  which  more  nearly  prepares  the  child 
to  take  his  place  in  the  world  with  normal  people  is  the  method  to 
be  used. 

The  Revised  Braille  and  the  New  York  Point  systems  of  point 
reading  are  being  used  with  the  blind.  As  fast  as  financial  means 
permit  we  are  putting  in  the  Revised  Braille.  All  books  up  to  the 
eighth  grade  are  in  the  Braille,  and  the  New  York  Point  is  used  in 
the  high  school.  While  the  school  has  a  good  library  in  point,  many 
books  for  supplementary  reading  have  been  ordered  from  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  the  California  State  Library,  and  the  library 
at  Seattle. 
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RHYTHMIC  TRAIXING 

One  hour  each  day  is  given  to  musical  rhythm.  This  work  is 
carried  on  by  the  aid  of  the  piano.  The  pupils  place  their  hands  on 
the  piano,  catch  the  rhythm  and  speak  the  words  or  sentences  accord- 
ing to  the  time  they  get  from  the  instrument.  It  is  an  aid  for  more 
natural  speech  and  enables  the  children  to  secure  better  modulation, 
better  combinations  and  breath  control.  The  pupils  enjoy  this  work 
and  it  helps  in  the  acquirement  of  better  speech. 

EAK,   EYE  AND   THROAT  EXA^HXATIOX 

In  April,  1923,  Dr.  E.  E.  Maxey  of  Boise  examined  all  of  the 
children  of  the  School  and  made  out  a  record  card  for  each.  These 
cards  show  the  percentage  of  sight  each  child  possesses  and  con- 
tains suggestions  in  every  case  where  any  benefit  could  be  derived 
from  treatment.  A  large  percentage  of  the  children  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  have  more  or  less  sight.  It  was  found  that  several 
children  had  adenoid  tissue  and  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils.  A  nota- 
tion was  made  of  each  case  and  all  were  cleared  up  during  the 
summer  vacation.  A  few  pupils  needed  glasses.  In  the  Department 
for  the  Deaf,  the  record  cards  also  show  the  percentage  of  hearing 
each  child  has.  This  examination  was  made  possible  through  the 
kindness  and  interest  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Almond,  Director  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  The  School  appreciates  Dr.  Almond's  interest  and 
hopes  to  have  an  examination  each  year. 

AURAXi  TRAINING 

The  ear  examination  made  by  Dr.  Maxey  gave  us  a  good  basis 
for  doing  systematic  aural  work.  More  than  52  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  have  some  degree  of  hearing.  Of  course,  some  have  much 
more  than  others.  The  school  work  has  been  arranged  so  that  each 
pupil  that  can  profit  thereby  will  have  systematic  aural  instruction 
each  week.  Much  good  is  being  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  develop- 
ing latent  hearing  and  securing  and  retaining  more  natural  voices. 
In  this  phase  of  our  work  we  are  using  Acoustic  Education,  an  out- 
line of  acoustic  education  for  the  development  of  residual  hearing 
by  Lilla  B.  McKenzie  of  Los  Angeles. 

CHANGES  IN  CORPS  OF  TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  schools  organized  to  carry  on  spe- 
cial education  are  compelled  to  record  so  many  changes.  Deaf  or 
blind  children  require  specially  trained  teachers  and  even  with  good 
salaries  as  a  drawing  card,  they  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  demand  for  good  teachers  is  far  beyond  the  supply.  Every 
person  in  each  department  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  should 
be  thoroughly  trained  for  the  special  line  of  work  he  is  trying  to  do. 

In  1923  the  following  resignations  were  accepted:  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Sherman,  matron,  to  become  Superintendent  of  the  Odd  Fellows' 
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Home  at  Helena,  Montana;  Miss  Helen  Northrop,  teacher,  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  Washington  State  School  for  the  Deaf;  Miss  Dathene 
Shaw,  teacher,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf; 
Miss  Gertrude  McConnell,  teacher,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  School  for  the  Deaf;  Miss  Ollie  Evans,  art  and  basketry 
teacher,  to  be  married;  Stahl  Butler,  large  boys'  supervisor,  to  enter 
Gooding  College;  Mrs.  Uma  B.  Meitzler,  to  accept  the  position  of 
matron. 


Primary  Deaf 


In  June,  1924,  Mrs.  Ollie  Raymond  resigned  to  go  to  the  West 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf;  Miss  Thelma  Farquhar,  teacher,  to 
be  married;  Mrs.  Katherine  H.  Settles,  teacher,  for  a  rest;  Miss 
Hattie  Michaels,  domestic  science  teacher,  to  be  nearer  home;  Mr. 
L.  K.  Saum,  farmer  and  dairyman,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Emmett 
public  schools;  Miss  Louise  J.  Peck,  teacher  of  primary  blind,  to 
take  up  interior  decorating;  Mr.  Carlos  A.  Janssens,  large  boys' 
supervisor,  to  take  training  in  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts;  Mrs,  Uma  B.  Meitzler,  matron,  to 
accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Washington  School  for  the  Deaf; 
Mr.  E.  D.  Talbert,  manual  training  instructor,  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Clower, 
printing  instructor,  to  engage  in  farming;  Mrs.  Wm.  Boyle,  small 
boys'  supervisor,  to  engage  in  other  work. 
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These  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  following  appointments: 
Miss  Katharine  Welpton,  matron  and  dietitian.  Miss  Welpton 
is  a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.,  where  she 
specialized  in  dietetics  and  household  management;  Miss  Loyce  Lue, 
teacher,  from  the  Washington  School  for  the  Deaf;  Miss  Katherine 
Rhodes,  teacher,  from  the  Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf;  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Ballou,  teacher  of  rhythmic  training,  Michigan  School  for  the 
Deaf;  Miss  Westanna  Linier,  domestic  science  teacher,  from  the 
Idaho  Technical  Institute;  Miss  Mary  D.  Weage,  teacher  of  art,  rug 
weaving  and  basketry,  from  the  Oregon  State  University;  Mrs.  Alva 
Turnbow,  teacher  of  primary  blind,  from  the  Bend,  Oregon,  public 
schools;  Mr.  Charles  Silverthorn,  manual  training,  from  the  Wis- 
consin State  Normal  at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Uriel  C.  Jones, 
large  boys'  supervisor  and  printing  instructor,  from  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege at  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  Chetwynd  McAlister,  farmer  and 
dairyman;  Miss  Laura  Price,  small  boys'  supervisor. 

IXDUSTRIAL  W  ORK 

Industrial  education  is  just  as  essential  and  perhaps  more  so 
to  deaf  or  blind  children  than  the  classroom  work.  By  reason  of 
their  handicap  the  great  majority  of  them  must  earn  their  living 
with  their  hands.  The  object  of  the  Industrial  Department  is  to 
give  them  a  trade  by  which  they  may  earn  a  livelihood  after  leaving 
school.  The  deaf  boys  are  given  instruction  in  printing,  carpentry, 
chair  caning,  practical  farming,  dairying,  and  poultry  raising.  The 
girls  have  instruction  in  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  dressmaking,  cook- 
ing, and  housekeeping.  The  blind  children  have  instruction  in  basketry, 
sewing,  cooking,  rug  weaving,  chair  caning,  and  manual  training. 

THE  OPTIMIST 

The  boys  of  the  printing  shop  print  monthly  a  small  magazine 
called  The  Optimist.  The  copy  is  made  up  of  news  written  by  the 
children  in  class  and  in  the  main  is  facts  about  the  different  activities 
of  the  School.  The  subscription  price  of  the  paper  is  fifty  cents  and 
is  sent  to  the  parents  of  the  children,  friends  of  the  School  and  the 
different  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  the  other  states.  Print- 
ing is  one  of  the  best  trades  for  the  deaf,  and  among  the  best  linotype 
operators  and  printers  of  the  country  are  many  deaf  boys  who  have 
received  instruction  in  state  school  print  shops. 

CARPENTRY 

The  repair  work  about  the  School  requires  much  of  the  time  of 
the  boys  in  this  department.  Broken  glasses  are  to  be  replaced, 
screens  are  to  be  mended,  shades  are  to  be  changed  and  many  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention  are  done  in  the  carpenter  shop.  In 
addition  to  this  work  the  larger  boys  have  found  time  to  make  tables 
for  the  study  halls,  book  racks,  bread  racks  for  the  kitchen,  porch 
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seats,  and  other  things  as  needed.  The  smaller  boys  have  had  instruc- 
tion in  toy  making  and  sloyd  work.  The  blind  boys  have  made  several 
stands,  frames,  and  constructed  kindergarten  material  for  class- 
room use. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENOE  AND  EXHIBITS 

The  girls  of  this  department  receive  instruction  in  plain  and 
fancy  sewing  and  make  things  for  the  household,  such  as  sheets, 
towels,  dresser  scarfs  and  napkins.  All  of  proper  age  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  all  kinds  of  foods.    They  are 


Primary  Class — Reading  Bi^aille 


taught  the  names  of  the  different  utensils  used  in  cooking  and  the 
language  work  is  carried  along  with  the  practical  instruction  they 
receive.  Our  aim  is  to  prepare  each  girl  to  become  an  efficient 
housekeeper.  Once  each  year,  usually  just  before  Thanksgiving,  a 
public  exhibit  and  sale  of  articles  made  is  held  in  one  of  the  downtown 
stores.  Usually  |50  or  $60  is  realized  from  these  sales.  This  money 
is  used  to  buy  materials  for  the  department. 

AUT,  BASKETRY  AND  RUG-WEAVING 

All  the  deaf  children  are  given  instruction  in  art.  The  smaller 
children  are  given  paper  cutting,  construction  work,  coloring,  char- 
coal work,  and  elementary  lettering,  which  lays  a  foundation  for 
real  art  work  in  the  higher  grades.    The  older  children  have  more 
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advanced  problems,  such  as  paying  particular  attention  to  design, 
perspective,  figure  drawing,  poster  work,  pen  and  ink,  and  freehand. 
Originality  is  encouraged  and  application  to  practical  problems  is 
made  whenever  possible.  Art  is  correlated  with  language  at  all  times. 

The  blind  children  do  exceptionally  good  work  making  baskets. 
The  aim  is  to  teach  the  children  how  to  make  different  kinds  of 
useful,  salable  baskets. 

Rug  weaving  has  just  been  started  and  we  have  only  one  loom, 
but  it  is  being  put  to  the  fullest  possible  use.  Those  pupils  most 
interested  and  most  likely  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  are  given  the  first  opportunity  to  learn  the  work.  Basket 
making  and  rug  weaving  are  fine  vocations  for  the  blind  and  they 
can  usually  sell  more  baskets  and  rugs  than  they  can  make. 

•  MUSIC 

The  general  public  has  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  blind  are  more 
talented  in  a  musical  way  than  persons  with  sight.  Some  think  all 
the  blind  have  the  ability  to  become  proficient  musicians.  The  blind 
have  highly  developed  senses  of  hearing  and  touch,  also,  their  powers 
of  concentration  are  very  good.  These  are  a  great  help  when  a  pupil 
possesses  musical  talent.  But  to  think  that  all  blind  can  become 
expert  in  a  musical  way  is  absurd.  The  pupils  are  given  instruction 
in  piano  and  voice.  The  aim  and  work  of  the  department  is  aptly 
expressed  by  Miss  Inez  B.  Sanger  in  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  her  reports: 

"It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Music  Department  to  particularly 
stress  technique.  Scales  in  major  and  their  relative  minors  are  given 
as  first  studies.  The  beginning  pupils  are  given  the  scales  as  simple 
exercises;  the  advanced  pupils  have  the  scales  as  difficult  exercises 
the  length  of  the  keyboard,  in  octaves,  broken  chords,  in  parallel  and 
contrary  motion  and  in  thirds,  sixths  and  tenths  staccato  and  legato. 
Fundamental  and  advanced  finger  exercises  are  stressed  for  the 
purpose  of  relaxing  the  wrist,  hand  and  fingers  and  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  hand  and  fingers.  It  is  required  that  body 
relaxing  exercises  are  practiced  in  the  manner  of  neck  twisting,  head 
bending  and  rolling,  arm  and  trunk  relaxing  exercises. 

"Exercises  from  Touch  and  Technique  by  Mathews,  Czerny, 
Cramer,  Heller,  Lichner,  Duvernoy  Studies  and  Exercises  are  given 
to  all  pupils. 

"Bach  Fugues  and  Etudes,  Czerny,  Duvernoy,  and  Cramer  are 
thoroughly  studied  by  advanced  pupils. 

"Compositions  by  Schumann,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven, 
Strauss,  Offenbach,  Schubert,  Liszt,  Grieg,  Forjussen,  Chopin, 
Mozart,  MacDowell,  Moszkowski,  Nevin,  and  other  composers  are 
taught  to  advanced  pupils.  Not  only  compositions  by  these  standard 
composers,  but  the  lives  of  the  composer  as  well.  Instruction  is  given 
in  piano  concertos,  duets,  trios,  and  other  ensemble  work. 
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"For  voice  culture,  fundamental  and  advanced  vocal  exercises 
are  given.  Breath  control  and  enunciation  are  stressed  and  pupils 
are  given  relaxation  exercises.  Choral  work  includes  songs  from  The 
Laurel  Music  Reader,  Glee  Club  Work  arranged  and  compiled  by  J.  S. 
Fearis,  Standard  Song  Classics  by  Baldwin  and  Newton,  and  other 
selections. 

"The  study  of  the  opera  is  much  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  Victrola 
records  of  arias,  instrumental  solos  and  ensembles,  sung  and  played 
by  artists  of  'today,  are  used  as  illustrations  of  the  operas. 

"Stage  deportment  is  an  important  factor  in  the  Music  Curricu- 
lum. How  to  appear  at  ease  before  an  audience  is  taught  in  its  every 
phase.  Vesper  recitals  given  one  Sunday  each  month  enable  pupils 
to  practice  stage  deportment,  to  play  a  classical  number,  and  for  the 
audience  to  hear  good  music. 

"Class  recitals  are  also  given  as  a  means  of  accustoming  pupils 
to  play  intelligently  before  their  classmates  and  to  appear  as  digni- 
fied as  they  would  for  any  audience. 

"  *The  Quest  of  the  Pink  Parasol,'  an  operetta  in  three  acts,  was 
presented  in  "May,  1924.  The  first  operetta  ever  to  be  given  by  the 
blind  pupils  of  this  School  proved  a  success." 

PHYSIOALi  CUI/rURE 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  this  department  considering 
the  lack  of  equipment.  We  have  a  very  good  gymnasium,  but  no 
equipment.  Much  of  the  work  has  been  corrective,  especially  with  the 
sightless  children.  The  following  report  by  Miss  Clay,  physical 
director,  shows  the  work  of  the  department: 

"The  aim  of  this  department  affects  not  only  the  health  and 
habits,  but  also  the  ideals,  the  morals,  and  the  social  relationships 
of  the  pupils. 

"Beginning  each  school  year  a  well  rounded  system  of  physical 
training,  which  included  gymnastics,  marching,  several  forms  of  play 
activity,  including  organized  and  unorganized  games,  and  instruction 
in  hygiene,  was  started. 

"In  the  gymnastic  work  two  forms  were  used — Swedish  and  Ger- 
man. I  found  the  Swedish  gymnastics  especially  beneficial  to  the 
blind  students  for  most  of  them  need  a  great  amount  of  corrective 
work.  Under  this  class  our  purpose  is  to  cure  at  least  in  part  such 
defects  as  round  shoulders,  flat  chest,  drooping  head  and  neck,  curved 
spine,  and  other  defects  of  carriage  and  form.  The  aim  is  to  improve 
the  function  of  the  organs  and  to  make  the  individual  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  thus  remove  industrial  handicaps.  Further  develop- 
ment along  this  line  could  be  done  with  the  proper  apparatus,  such 
as  a  Swedish  ladder,  eitali  bars  and  ropes. 

"Due  to  the  fact  that  music  is  used  in  German  gymnastics  we 
have  found  it  of  great  value  toward  improving  the  rhythm  of  the 
deaf  children.    Using  this  form  of  gymnastics  we  have  learned  many 
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drills  with  dumbbells,  Indian  clubs  and  wands.  Here  again  we  are 
hindered  from  further  development  due  to  the  lack  of  apparatus,  such 
as  bucks,  horses  and  parallel  bars. 

"Three-minute  setting  up  exercises  are  given  during  the  day  in 
the  separate  classrooms.  These  exercises  relieve  the  children  from 
the  enforced  quiet  of  the  schoolroom  and  make  them  better  able  to 
continue  their  studies. 

"Our  marching  includes  three  different  types,  namely,  gymnastic, 
military,  and  social. 


"The  organized  games  consist  of  baseball,  volley  ball,  and  basket 
ball.  We  played  several  games  of  basket  ball  with  local  teams,  result- 
ing very  favorably  for  us.  This  year,  due  to  a  larger  enrollment  of 
students,  we  hope  to  enter  the  Basket  Ball  League  with  the  high 
schools  of  this  district.  Last  year  we  entered  the  County  Track  Meet 
and  took  first  place  in  all  of  the  events. 

"Among  the  unorganized  games  we  have  the  story  plays  (which 
develop  in  the  higher  grades  into  mimetic  exercises  and  dramatic 
dances),  games  and  contests  suited  to  out  of  doors  and  the  gymnasium. 

"Once  a  month  a  class  hour  is  given  over  to  hygienic  talks.  The 
topics,  air,  bathing,  clothing,  sleep,  exercise,  and  diet,  are  covered. 
At  this  time  the  instructor  tries  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  their  obligation  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  of  being 
as  nearly  physically  perfect  as  possible,  thus  making  them  fit  for 
patriotic  and  social  service. 


Basket  Ball  Team 
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"Dancing  is  given  to  the  children  in  various  forms — natural, 
aesthetic,  folk  and  ballroom  dancing.  At  the  1924  Commencement  a 
pageant,  'National  Fete  Days  the  World  'Round,'  was  given.  The  deaf 
children  did  the  dancing  and  the  blind  children  the  speech  work. 

"Every  two  weeks  a  dance  is  given  for  the  older  boys  and  girls. 
Here  the  pupils  are  taught  such  eitquette  as  will  fit  them  for  social 
affairs  in  general. 

"The  children's  height  and  weight  is  taken  three  times  a  year. 
The  gain  during  the  year  is  remarkable.    Posture  tests  are  also  given 


and  great  stress  is  put  on  this.  The  children  take  great  pride  in 
having  the  highest  grade  in  their  class. 

"The  course  of  instruction  followed  is  that  prescribed  by  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Education." 

FARM  AND  DAIRY 

Idaho  is  a  great  agricultural  state.  The  opportunities  for  farm- 
ing and  dairying  are  as  good  here  as  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  Farm- 
ing is  a  good  vocation  for  the  deaf  and  more  of  our  boys  should  follow 
it  as  a  vocation.  The  School  does  not  attempt  any  extensive  farming, 
but  makes  an  effort  to  grow  enough  potatoes  for  the  school  family 
and  a  good  supply  of  vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  carrots, 
etc.,  that  may  be  put  away  for  winter  use. 
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The  cultivation  and  gathering  of  these  crops  gives  the  boys 
practical  instruction  in  farm  work. 

A  flock  of  White  Leghorn  chickens  furnishes  the  School  with 
plenty  of  fresh  eggs,  and  gives  the  boys  an  opportunity  to  learn 
something  about  poultry  raising.  A  herd  of  Holstein  cows  affords 
plenty  of  milk  for  the  children.  The  majority  of  the  herd  are 
purebred  and  in  two  more  years  we  hope  to  have  all  the  grades 
culled  out.  During  the  biennium  the  farm  furnished  5,590  dozens  of 
eggs,  which  at  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen,  would  have  cost  us 
$1,397.50,  and  19,221 1/2  gallons  of  milk,  which  at  thirty  cents  per 
gallon,  would  have  amounted  to  $5,766.45. 

By  experience  we  know  that  when  a  school  does  not  own  its 
herd,  often  for  financial  reasons,  the  children  do  not  have  as  much 
milk  as  growing  children  really  need.  Owing  to  the  water  shortage 
our  garden  and  crops  were  not  as  good  this  year  as  we  had  hoped. 
However,  our  oat  crop  averaged  sixty-three  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
we  had  a  50  per  cent  yield  of  potatoes. 

Four  purebred  Duroc  Jersey  sows  are  kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses and  produce  enough  pigs  to  take  care  of  the  slop  and  waste. 
This  year  partially  sighted  boys  have  taken  care  of  the  herd  and 
have  been  intensely  interested  in  it.  All  the  farm  boys  take  pride 
in  the  farm  work  and  the  excellent  purebred  stock  they  have  to 
work  with. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

In  the  fall  of  1923  a  second  boiler  and  stoker  was  added  to  our 
heating  plant  equipment.  This  has  greatly  added  to  the  efficiency  of 
this  department  and  lessens  the  possibility  of  great  inconvenience  in 
case  of  a  breakdown. 

During  the  summer  of  1924  the  boys'  and  girls'  dormitories  and 
general  dining  room  were  kalsomined.  Floors  were  repaired,  and  the 
electric  light  shades  replaced  in  the  general  dining  room  and 
dormitories. 

The  dish  washing  room,  which  occupied  a  dingy,  dark  room,  was 
moved  to  a  room  adjoining  the  dining  room,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
natural  light  and  fresh  air. 

Living  quarters  for  the  matron  were  changed  from  the  girls* 
dormitory  to  the  Administration  Building.  A  nice  room  with  private 
bath  has  been  fitted  up  on  the  first  floor  at  the  head  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  kitchen.  The  saving  of  time  and  increased  efficiency 
in  the  household  department  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  change. 

A  moto-mower  added  to  the  yard  equipment  has  saved  much 
time  for  the  caretaker  of  the  lawn  and  has  enabled  him  to  have 
more  time  to  look  after  the  shrubbery  and  flowers. 

The  Westinghouse  radio  set  has  brought  much  information,  news 
of  current  event  nature  and  pleasure  to  the  blind  pupils. 

New  screens  were  made  by  the  boys  of  the  carpenter  shop  for 
the  girls'  dormitory. 
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The  beds  and  radiators  of  each  building  were  all  painted  and 
put  in  good  repair. 

REX;REiATION  AND   SOOIALi  LIFE 

While  the  work  for  each  day  is  well  planned,  plenty  of  time  has 
been  set  aside  for  recreation  and  amusement.  Each  Friday  evening 
the  children,  under  proper  supervision,  are  permitted  to  attend  the 
local  picture  show.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Schubert, 
proprietor,  the  children  are  granted  free  admission. 

Well  arranged  parties  are  enjoyed  each  holiday.  These  parties 
are  conducted  by  committees  of  teachers  who  take  part  in  the  differ- 
ent games  and  activities  and  teach  the  children  the  proper  etiquette 
for  such  occasions. 

Hikes  to  places  of  interest  are  taken  frequently  and  auto  rides 
are  often  furnished  by  the  different  civic  and  fraternal  organizations 
of  Gooding.  The  School  is  conducted  as  much  like  a  home  as  is 
possible  and  visitors  frequently  comment  on  the  homelike  atmosphere. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  course  of  study  in  each  department  covers  twelve  years.  In 
the  Department  for  the  Deaf  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  the  public 
school  course  of  study,  but  with  the  blind  it  is  followed  as  closely  as 
possible.  Inability  to  obtain  all  books  in  point  necessitates  substi- 
tutions for  many  subjects.  Our  deaf  boys  and  girls  are  prepared 
for  entrance  to  Gallaudet  College,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  pupils 
of  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  after  graduation  from  the  High 
School  Department,  are  admitted  to  the  State  University  and  colleges 
of  recognized  standing  on  the  certificate  plan. 

liEGISLATION 

A  compulsory  school  law  applicable  especially  to  deaf  and  blind 
children  should  be  put  on  the  statute  books.  No  more  pathetic  figure 
can  be  presented  than  a  deaf  or  blind  person  who  has  not  had  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  an  education  and  has  been  permitted  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance.  Society  has  no  class  that  is  so  dependent  on  school 
training  as  are  the  deaf  or  blind.  Many  parents,  through  a  false 
sympathy  for  their  afflicted  child,  keep  them  out  of  school  and  thus 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  an  education.  No  effort 
should  be  spared  to  get  these  children  in  school.  Properly  educated, 
practically  all  become  self-supporting.  A  good  compulsory  school  law 
is  badly  needed. 

GENERAL)   INFORMATION   AND   TERMS   OF  ADMISSION 

The  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  is  located  at  Good- 
ing, in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line.  It  is  strictly  an  educational  institution  and  in  no 
sense  a  permanent  home  or  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  deafness 
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or  blindness.  It  is  simply  a  boarding  school  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  the  blind  children  of  the  state.  Its  object  is  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  training  of  the  young  deaf  and  blind  of  the  state 
and  their  preparation  to  meet  their  responsibilities  and  duties  as 
citizens  of  the  state. 

All  the  children  of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  who  are  prevented  by  either  total  or  partial  deafness  or  blindness 
from  obtaining  an  education  in  the  public  schools  at  their  homes,  are 
eligible  to  admission,  if  of  sound  mind  and  in  good  health.  No  feeble- 
minded child  and  no  child  who  is  afflicted  with  any  contagious  or 
infectious  disease,  and  no  child  who  is,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  unable 
to  attend  school  regularly,  will  be  received  knowingly,  or  will  be 
retained  in  school  if  received. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  a  child  should  be  entered  in  school  as 
soon  as  he  is  eligible,  and  should  attend  regularly  and  continuously 
until  he  is  graduated.  Delay  in  his  admission,  even  if  only  for  two  or 
three  years,  usually  increases  the  difficulty  of  his  education  and 
often  does  him  irreparable  injury. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  child  shall  be  either  totally  deaf  or 
totally  blind,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  defect  of  hearing  or  of  sight 
shall  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  child's  education  in  the  common 
schools. 

As  the  school  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  attendance  is 
free  to  all  who  are  entitled  to  admission.  The  state  furnishes  board 
for  the  school  year,  washing,  care,  tuition,  books,  and  medical  atten- 
tion for  temporary  illness.  The  best  of  care  is  given  to  all  sick  chil- 
dren. Parents  must  furnish  clothing  and  incidentals.  Every  child 
should  come  provided  with  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter  to  keep  him  clean  and  comfortable  and  every  article  should  be 
kept  plainly  marked  with  the  child's  name,  using  indelible  ink,  or 
name  tape  such  as  is  put  out  by  the  Sterling  Name  Tape  Company, 
697  Main  Street,  Winsted,  Connecticut. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  list  of  clothing  for  boys  and  girls: 

4  aprons,  gingham.  1  dozen  handkerchiefs. 

1  apron,  white.  2  middies,  gymnasium,  white. 

3  pairs  bloomers,  black.  1  pair  mittens  or  gloves. 
1  pair  bloomers,  white.  2  petticoats,  white. 

1  pair  bloomers,  gymnasium.  2  petticoats,  flannel. 

1  bathrobe.  3  nightgowns,  flannel. 

1  clothes  brush.  1  pair  rubbers. 

1  cap.  2  pairs  shoes. 

1  coat,  winter.  1  pair  shoes,  gymnasium,  white. 

1  coat,  summer.  1  pair  slippers,  bedroom. 

2  pairs  coveralls  or  bloomer  6  pairs  stockings, 
dresses  for  playground.  1  sweater. 

4  dresses,  gingham.  3  suits  underwear,  summer. 

1  dress,  white.  3  suits  underwear,  winter. 

2  dresses,  woolen.  1  tooth  brush  and  tooth  paste. 
1  hat,  summer.                                1  trunk. 

1  hat,  winter.  1  comb. 
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1  bathrobe. 
1  comb. 

1  clothes  brush. 
1  cap. 

1  pair  house  slippers. 
1  dozen  handkerchiefs. 

1  hat. 

4  neckties. 

2  pairs  overalls. 

3  pairs  pajamas  or  nightshirts. 
1  overcoat. 

1  pair  rubbers. 

4  shirts. 


1  pair  shoes,  school. 

1  pair  shoes,  best. 

6  pairs  stockings. 

1  pair  shoes,  gymnasium,  white. 

1  suit,  school. 

1  suit,  best. 

1  pair  trousers,  extra. 

1  sweater. 

3  suits  underwear,  summer. 
3  suits  underwear,  winter. 
1  tooth  brush  and  tooth  paste. 
1    trunk  or  suitcases. 


Parents  should  make  a  deposit  of  $5  to  cover  incidentals  and 
such  small  needs  as  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  the  child  to  have 
to  wait  for  until  the  parents  can  be  written  to  and  answer  returned. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  both  schools  includes  both  literary 
and  industrial  work.  Each  course  covers  twelve  years,  and  is  designed 
to  fit  the  boy  or  girl  to  fill  some  useful  place  in  the  world  or  for 
college.  In  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  where  the  pupils  have  no 
trouble  with  language,  the  public  school  course  is  followed,  but  of 
necessity,  using  different  textbooks,  as  most  of  the  state  books  are 
not  available  in  tactile  print.  The  pupils  take  the  eighth  grade  public 
school  examinations  with  credit.  A  selected  four  years'  high  school 
course  is  also  given.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  taught  to 
both  boys  and  girls,  while  the  boys  also  receive  instruction  in  basket 
making,  chair  caning,  rug  weaving,  manual  training,  etc.,  and  the 
girls  are  taught  sewing  and  cooking,  basketry,  and  other  elements 
of  housekeeping  and  home  making. 

In  the  Department  for  the  Deaf  the  public  school  course  of 
necessity  is  modified,  but  the  aim  is  to  give  a  good  English  education. 
Hence,  the  course  covers  such  branches  as  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, history,  algebra,  physiology,  civics,  physics,  study  of  the  con- 
stitution, etc.  The  child  who  remains  in  school  until  he  graduates 
will  be  enabled  to  surmount  the  obstacles  put  in  his  path  by  his 
deafness,  and  become  a  successful,  industrious,  self-supporting  citizen. 
To  this  end  boys  are  taught  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  painting, 
varnishing,  kalsomining,  elementary  farming  and  gardening,  while 
the  girls  receive  instruction  in  all  lines  of  home  economics,  with  the 
aim  that  they  shall  become  efficient  housekeepers  and  home  makers. 
Other  lines  of  industrial  work  will  be  added  and  some  of  these 
strengthened  as  soon  as  we  are  able. 

Unless  otherwise  announced,  the  school  session  begins  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  September  and  closes  the  second  Wednesday 
of  June.  At  the  opening  of  school,  teachers  are  sent  to  Spokane  and 
Pocatello  to  receive  the  pupils  and  care  for  them  to  Gooding.  In 
June  they  are  sent  to  the  same  points  to  care  for  the  pupils  and 
turn  them  over  to  their  parents  or  help  them  make  the  right  changes. 
All  pupils  are  expected  to  come  in  promptly  at  the  opening  of  the 
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session  and  to  remain  through  the  entire  session.  No  pupil  can  be 
withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent  for  very  excep- 
tional reasons,  but  any  pupil  may  be  sent  home,  if,  because  of  his 
physical  or  mental  condition,  or  of  disorderly  conduct,  the  Superin- 
tendent deems  it  advisable.  All  pupils  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

Application  blanks  for  the  admission  of  pupils  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent.  All  questions  on  the  blank  should  be 
answered,  and  the  application  returned  with  the  doctor's  certificate 
properly  filled  out  by  a  reputable  physician. 

All  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  pupils  or  about 
any  other  matter  of  business  connected  with  the  School  or  the  pupils, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent.  All  letters  or  packages 
for  the  pupils  should  be  addressed  to  the  pupil  in  care  of  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  and  come  fully  prepaid.  All  money 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  should  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent 
if  any  supervision  of  its  expenditure  is  desired.  The  Superintendent 
cannot  be  responsible  for  money  sent  to  the  pupils.  It  is  apt  to  be 
lost  or  spent  foolishly.  Receipts  will  be  sent  for  all  money  received 
by  the  Superintendent  and  statement  rendered  at  the  close  of  school. 

Any  person  who  knows  of  a  deaf  or  a  blind  child  who  is  not  in 
school  is  earnestly  urged  to  send  name,  age,  and  sex  of  such  child 
to  the  Superintendent,  with  the  names  and  address  of  the  parents  or 
guardians. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  always  welcome  to  visit  the 
School  on  any  school  day,  but  they  cannot  be  entertained  at  the  School. 
Good  hotel  accommodations  can  be  secured  in  Gooding  at  reasonable 
rates. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Superintendent  at  Gooding. 
OONCIjUSION 

The  splendid  opportunities  offered  these  handicapped  children  is 
made  possible  through  the  generous  support  of  the  citizens  through 
their  representatives  in  the  State  Legislature.  Allow  me  in  closing 
to  express  my  sincerest  appreciation  for  the  generous  support  the 
school  has  received  in  the  past,  Also  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  their  confidence, 
interest,  and  suggestions  in  handling  the  affairs  of  the  school,  and  to 
the  teachers  for  their  faithful  devotion  to  duty  and  loyal  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CLARENCE  J.  SETTLES, 

Superintendent. 
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History 

Our 

Ancestors 
in  Europe. 

Geography  | 

Locations, 
Natural 
Features, 
Etc. 

Tarr  and 
McMurray, 
First  Book, 
Pages  1-132. 

Phonics 

Newark  Phonic 
Drill. 

Newark  Phonic 
Drill 

(Completed), 
Braille  Writing 
Begun. 

Language           Arithmetic  Spelling 

Words  from 
Daily  Lesson. 

Spaulding  and 
Miller's 
Graded  School 
Speller, 
Pages  1  to  31. 

1 

Spaulding  and 
Miller, 
Part  I, 

Pages  67  to  116 

Hoyt  and  Peet 
First  Year  in 
Numbers, 
pages  1  to  51. 

Wentworth  and 
Smith, 
Primary, 
Chap.  L 

Wentworth  and 
Smith, 
Primary, 
Chap.  I,  II,  III. 

Wentworth  and 
Smith, 
Primary, 
Chap.  IV,  V. 

1 
1 

Conversations, 
Stories,  Etc.  1 

1 

1 
1 

Simple 

Compositions, 
Commit  Poems, 
Dictation 
Exercises. 

Driggs*  Live 
Language 
Lessons, 
First  Book, 
Part  I. 

Driggs'  Live 
Language 
Lessons, 
First  Book, 
Part  II, 
Compositions, 
Commit  Poems. 

Reading 

Monroe  Primer, 
Beacon's 
Primer, 
Beacon's  First 
Reader, 

Gordon's  First 
Reader.  | 

Beacon's 
Second  Reader. 

Beacon's 
Third  Reader. 

Beacon's 
Fourth  Reader. 

First 
Grade 

Second 
Grade 

Third 
Grade 

Fourth 
Grade 

Physiology 

Jewett 
Physiology, 
Hygiene  and 
Sanitation. 

History 

Beard  and 
Bagley, 
First  Book. 

1 

Brosnan's 

Idaho 

History. 

1 

1 

1  Beard  and 
Bagley, 
History  of 
American 
People, 
pp.  1-393 

1  Beard  and 
I  Bagley, 
1  History  of 

American 

People, 

Pp.  393  to 

End. 

1 

Geography 

1 

Tarr  and 
McMurray, 
First  Book, 
Completed. 

I  McMurray 
and  Parkins, 
Advanced, 
Pp.  1-2-5. 

j 

McMurray 
and  Parkins, 
Advanced, 
Pp.  215  to 
End. 

Hughes' 
Community 
Civics, 
Rose,  Idaho 
Civics. 

1 
1 
1 

Spelling  Typewriting 

Typewriting 
Begun. 

Typewriting 

Typewriting 

Spaulding 
and  Miller, 
Part  II,  1 
Pages  1-51. 

Spaulding 
and  Miller, 
I  Part  II, 
1  Pp.  51-102. 

1 

1 

Spaulding  1 
and  Miller, 
Part  II, 
Pp.  102-157. 

Spaulding 
and  Miller,  i 
Part  II, 
Pp.  157  to 
1  End.  1 
1 

1 

I 

Arithmetic 

Wentworth 
and  Smith, 
Intermediate, 
Chaps.  I,  II, 
III. 

1 

Wentworth 
and  Smith, 
Intermediate, 
Chaps.  V,  VI. 

j 

Wentworth 
and  Smith, 
Advanced, 
Chaps.  I,  II, 
III,  IV,  V. 

Wentworth 
and  Smith, 
Advanced, 
Chaps.  V,  VI, 
VII,  VIII. 

1 

1  Language 

Driggs'  Live 
Language 
Lessons, 
Second  Book, 
Part  I.  1 

1 

Driggs'  Live 
Language 
Lessons, 
Second  Book, 
Part  II.  j 

Driggs'  Live 
Language 
Lessons, 
Third  Book, 
Part  I. 

j 

1 

Driggs'  Live 
Language  1 
Lessons, 
Third  Book, 
Part  IL 

Reading 

Beacon's 

Fifth 

Reader. 

i 

Elson's 

Sixth 

Reader. 

1 
1 
1 

Elson's 
Seventh  i 
Reader. 

1 

Searson  and 

Martin, 
I  Book  III, 

Read  by  the 
1  Teacher, 

Reading 
1  Circle  Books. 

Fifth 
Grade 

1 

Sixth 
Grade 

1 

Seventh 
Grade 
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program 


1.  Pirate  Percy  and  The  Slovenly  Sloop 

One  act  health  play  by  the  Junior  and  Senior  Blind 
Cast  of  Characters 
Percy,  Captain  of  the  pirate  ship,  ''Beautiful  Brig."    Brush,  Mate 
of  the  "Beautiful  Brig."    Giles,  Boatswain  of  the  "Beautiful  Brig." 
Slack,  Captain  of  the  "Slovenly  Sloop."    Pirates  and  Sailors. 

Scene 

Stretching  your  imagination — this  is  the  cabin  of  the  Slovenly 
Sloop  which  has  just  been  captured  with  all  hands  by  Pirate  Percy 
and  his  crew. 

2.  Mass  Drill  All  Students 

3.  Clogging  Senior  Blind  Boys 

(1)  Dixie 

(2)  Yankee  Doodle 

(3)  Liza  Jane 

4.  Captain  Jinks  (Clog)  Senior  Deaf  Girls 

5.  Folk  Dance  Intermediate  Deaf  Girls 

The  Irish  Washerwoman 

6.  Indian  Club  Drill  Senior  Deaf  Girls 

7.  Sailor's  Hornpipe  Primary  Deaf  Girls 

8.  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games  Primary  Blind 

(a)  When  I  was  a  Bachelor 

(b)  Come  let  us  be  Happy 

(c)  Clap  Dance 

(d)  Carrousel 


9.    Teddy  Bear  and  French  Doll  Senior  Deaf  Girls 


10.  Clogging  Senior  Deaf  Boys 

(a)  Old  Man 

(b)  Buck  and  Wing 

11.  Memetic  Drill  Intermediate  Deaf  Boys 

12.  Folk  Dancing  Senior  Deaf  Girls 

(a)  Phyasivia  (Russian) 

(b)  SoiTentina  (Italian) 

13.  Sword  Dance  Grace  Cowdrey 

14.  Pyramids  and  Tumbling  

 Senior  and  Intermediate  Deaf  Boys 

15.  Kate  Greenaway  Polka  Senior  Deaf  Girls 

16.  Dutch  Twins  Thelma  Mendenhall 

 Elin  Traasdahl 

17.  Miniature  Ball  Game  Half  Sox  vs  Full  Sox 

 Primary  Deaf 

18.  Folk  Dance  Senior  Deaf  Girls  and  Boys 

Fireture  (Danish) 

MUSIC: 

Miss  Gulbranson 
Miss  Stevenson 
Emma  Johnson 
Loren  Smith 
State  School  Orchestra 
Physical  Director,  Miss  Irene  Buckley 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the  Idaho  State  Board  of  Education, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Mr.  President  and  Members : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration 
the  tenth  biennial  report  of  the  Idaho  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

CLARENCE  J.  SETTLES, 

Superintendent. 

Gooding,  Idaho,  November  1,  1926. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
report,  relative  to  the  financial  transactions,  scholastic  work  and 
general  affairs  of  the  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
for  the  biennium  ending  December  31,  1926.  This  is  the  tenth  bien- 
nial report  and  covers  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  scholastic  years. 

FINANOIAIi  STATEMENT— BIENNIUM  1925-1926 


Appropriation  $129,110.69 

Receipts   2,075.88 

Endowment  Fund  Earnings   4,985.95 


$136,172.52 

Expenditures 

Instructors'  Salaries  $  41,873.41 

All  Other  Salaries   32,512.17 

Traveling  Expenses  (pupils'  transportation)  ....  3,058.35 

Freight  and  Express   1,018.67 

Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Postage   788.17 

Printing  and  Advertising   201.33 

Light  and  Power   2,247.67 

Repairs  to  Buildings,  etc   3,850.27 

Water   1,752.93 

Office  Supplies  .  ,   1,651.21 

Janitor  and  Cleaning  Supplies   2,055.63 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   868.42 

Coal   6,909.85 

Provisions   15,792.11  • 

Agriculture  and  Forage  Supplies   5,077.74 

Educational  Supplies   1,604.79 

Equipment   5,719.42 

Improvements   4,314.87 

Insurance  and  Water  Taxes   2,119.53 

Miscellaneous   830.90 


$134,247.44 

(October,  November  and  December  estimated) 

Appropriation  Request  for  1927-1928 

Instructors'  Salaries  $  44,500.00 

All  Other  Salaries   34,260.00 

Traveling  Expenses  (pupils'  transportation)  ....  3,400.00 

Freight  and  Express   200.00 

Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Postage   850.00 

Printing  and  Advertising   300.00 

Light  and  Power   2,800.00 

Repairs  to  Buildings,  etc   2,938.75 

Water   2,400.00 

Office  Supplies   2,645.00 

Janitor  and  Cleaning  Supplies   1,526.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   1,184.00 

Coal   8,565.00 

Provisions   20,556.19 

Agriculture  and  Forage  Supplies   6,874.20 
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Educational  Supplies   1,358.00 

Equipment   18,670.00 

Improvements   17,988.00 

Insurance  and  Water  Taxes   2,150.00 

Auditing-   500.00 

Miscellaneous   46.20 


8173,711.34 

The  amounts  here  listed  show  our  needs  for  the  next  biennium.  As 
all  the  training  schools  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
are  located  in  the  east,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  our  salaries  be 
equal  to  or  better  than  those  of  eastern  schools  if  we  hope  to  obtain 
the  highly  trained  and  efficient  teachers.  Deaf  and  blind  children 
require  a  highly  specialized  teacher,  who  has  become  so  through 
years  of  careful  training,  and  we  cannot  expect  the  best  teachers 
unless  we  have  a  more  adequate  salary  appropriation. 

Special  equipment  which  is  very  expensive  is  required  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  Books  for  the  blind  are  very  costly;  it  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  a  Braille  copy  of  the  Standard  Unabridged 
Dictionary  would  comprise  454  volumes  and  would  cost  82,270.00. 
''David  Copperfield,"  which  in  print  would  probably  cost  $1.50,  re- 
quires 11  volumes  in  Braille,  at  a  cost  of  $64.95.  "The  Covered 
Wagon"  in  six  volumes  costs  about  817.00.  A  dissected  map  of  the 
United  States  for  the  blind  costs  8200.00.  Our  Department  for  the 
Deaf  needs  more  and  better  equipment  for  the  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  residual  hearing.  The  gymnasium,  which  has  been  completed 
six-years,  has  never  been  equipped;  all  shops  should  have  more  up-to- 
date  and  better  equipment. 

We  need  a  new  concrete  vegetable  cellar  which  should  be  adjacent 
to  our  kitchen;  also,  a  coal  bin  which  would  allow  the  coal  for 
the  kitchen  to  be  removed  from  the  basement  of  the  main  build- 
ing; the  present  location  is  extremely  dangerous  from  the  stand- 
point of  fire.  The  basement  to  the  girls'  dormitory  should  be  com- 
pleted and  that  part  of  the  campus  directly  north  of  the  buildings 
landscaped  and  planted  to  grass  and  trees.  A  concrete  coal  bin  for 
the  storage  of  slack  coal  would  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time.  These 
are  a  few  of  our  most  urgent  needs. 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOLi  LAND  AXD  PROPERTY 


Land,  30  Acres  $  12,000.00 

Buildings : 

Main  with  Annex   40,000.00 

Boys'  Dormitory   24,500.00 

Girls'  Dormitory  and  School   40,000.00 

Shop,  Gym  and  Heating  Plant   11,800.00 

Dairy  Barn   2,000.00 

Silo   250.00 

Machine  Shed   175.00 

Poultry  House   700.00 

Hog  House   25.00 

Garage   50.00 
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Contents  : 

Main  with  Annex   13,638.97 

Girls'  Dormitory  and  School   4,223.21 

Boys'  Dormitory,  Including  Laundry   2,164.76 

Live  Stock,  Barn  and  Shed   3,259.70 

Chickens   331.25 

Heating  and  Plumbing   305.85 

Gymnasium   75.00 

Printing   500.00 

Manual  Training   836.50 

Automobile   500.00 

Total  1157,335.24 

ENROIiliMENT 

In  1925  there  were  enrolled  92  children,  65  in  the  Department  for 
the  Deaf,  of  whom  32  were  girls  and  33  were  boys;  in  the  Department 
for  the  Blind,  27,  of  whom  13  were  girls  and  14  were  boys.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  On 
November  1,  1926,  there  were  enrolled  90  children,  66  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Deaf,  of  whom  32  were  girls  and  34  were  boys;  in  the 
Department  for  the  Blind,  24,  of  whom  12  were  girls  and  12  were  boys. 

Attendance  by  Counties 

County                                                         1925-  1926 

Ada                                                               7  7 

Adams   2 

Bannock                                                     10  9 

Bear  Lake   

Benewah   

Bingham                                                        4  5 

Blaine  

Boise                                                           1  1 

Bonner                                                        3  1 

Bonneville                                                      7  6 

Boundary    1 

Butte                                                           3  3 

Camas  

Canyon                                                        7  7 

Caribou  

Cassia                                                         2  1 

Clark  

Clearwater   1 

Custer   1 

Elmore   2 

Franklin                                                      1  1 

Fremont                                                      3  3 

Gem                                                            4  3 

Gooding                                                       4  3 

Idaho   3 

Jefferson                                                     3  2 

Jerome                                                          4  5 

Kootenai                                                        2  3 

Latah                                                            1  2 

Lemhi  

Lewis                                                          1  2 
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County  1925  1926 

Lincoln                                                        1  1 

Madison   1 

Minidoka  

Nez  Perce                                                    2  1 

Oneida                                                         1  1 

Owyhee  

Payette                                                        3  2 

Power                                                          3  3 

Shoshone                                                      1  1 

Teton                                                           2  1 

Twin  Falls                                                   7  6 

Valley   1 

Washington   3 

CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS 

The  following  table  gives  the  cause  of  deafness  of  the  pupils  in 
school  September,  1926: 

Abscess  of  Ear   1 

Accident   3 

Adenoids   2 

Cerebro  Meningitis   1 

Congenital   34 

Ear  Infection   1 

Fever  1 

Flu   2 

Measles   4 

Speech  Correction  (not  deaf)   2 

Spinal  Meningitis   3 

Unknown   8 

Wax  in  Ears   1 

Whooping  Cough   3 

CAUSES  OP  BLINDNESS 

The  following  table  gives  the  cause  of  blindness  of  the  pupils  in 
school  September,  1926: 

Accident   1 

Congenital   5 

Congenital  Cataract   3 

Interstitial  Keratitis   1 

Ophthalmia  Meonatorum    3 

Spinal  Meningitis   1 

Trachoma   4 

Tumor  of  Brain   1 

Unknown   4 

Whooping  Cough   1 


HEAIiTH 

On  the  whole  the  health  of  the  school  family  has  been  very  good, 
excepting  six  cases  of  diphtheria  in  February,  1925,  and  one  case 
in  April,  1926,  there  has  been  no  serious  illness  among  the  staff  or 
pupils.  The  weights  of  all  children  are  watched  carefully  and 
special  attention  given  to  those  who  are  under-nourished.  A  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  school  physician  gives  a  full  report  on  health 
conditions  for  the  biennium. 
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Gooding,  Idaho, 
October  20,  1926. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Settles,  Superintendent, 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Gooding,  Idaho. 

Dear  Sir: 

Since  the  last  biennial  report  the  health  of  the  children  attend- 
ing the  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  has  been 
exceptionally  good,  there  being  no  serious  illness  or  accidents, 
with  the  exception  of  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  February, 
1925,  in  which  six  cases  occurred,  and  again  in  April,  1926,  when 
one  case  was  found.  In  each  instance  prompt  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  immunization  of  all  the  other  children  and  employees 
seemed  to  act  promptly  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

There  have  been  some  mild  cases  of  influenza  and  one  case  of 
mild  pneumonia. 

There  has  not  been  a  death  at  the  institution  from  any  cause. 

The  buildings,  bedding  and  clothing  of  the  children  is  kept 
clean  and  sanitary  and  the  food  supplied  is  abundant  and  whole- 
some, including  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  milk,  eggs  and 
butter. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  H.  CROMWELL,  M.  D. 


GRADUATES 

In  June,  1925,  there  was  one  graduate  from  the  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Bertha  Ripplinger  of  Driggs.  Charles  Collins  of  Nezperce 
and  Anna  Ostberg  of  Malta  completed  the  eighth  grade  and  received 
certificates  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Good- 
ing County.  Miss  Ripplinger  entered  Gooding  College  the  fall  of 
1925  and  is  now  doing  sophomore  M^ork.  The  Department  for  Voca- 
tional Training  provides  books  and  readers  in  this  case  and  the 
school  provides  board  and  room.  There  were  no  graduates  from  the 
Department  for  the  Deaf. 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM  (JUNE,  1925) 

Scripture  Reading  Peter  Ericson 

Opening  Prayer  Rev.  H.  G.  McAlister 

Swedish  Days  Order  Advanced  Deaf  Girls 

Patriotic  Pageant — "In  the  Land  of  Shadows"  School 

Dance — "Little  Miss  Muffet"  Virginia  Hazeltine 

Charles  Collins,  Accompanist 

Essay — "The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court"  Bertha  Ripplinger 

Dance — "School  Days"  Ellen  Mae  Allen  and  Phyllis  Mendenhall 

Loren  Smith,  Accompanist 

Address  Rev.  Jesse  Baird 

Piano  Solo  Emma  Johnson 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  Supt.  C.  J.  Settles 

Closing  Prayer  Rev.  W.  F.  Cochran 
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In  June,  1926,  there  were  four  graduates  from  the  Department  for 
the  Deaf:  Virginia  Hazeltine  of  Nampa,  Rosa  Takala  of  McCall, 
George  Young  of  Declo  and  Harry  Olson  of  Darlington.  Mr.  Young 
is  employed  as  a  printer  by  the  Caldwell  News;  Mr.  Olson  as  a  car- 
penter by  a  construction  company  of  Spokane;  Miss  Hazeltine  is 
preparing  for  entrance  to  Gallaudet  College  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Miss  Takala  has  taken  up  dressmaking  at  her  home.  All  are 
doing  well  and  are  splendid  examples  of  the  high  type  of  service  the 
deaf  are  capable  of  rendering  when  properly  prepared. 

COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM  (JUNE.  1926) 

Invocation  Rev.  M.  J.  McPike 

"Civic  League  March"  Orchestra 

Dance  Drama — "Fairy  Thorn"  School 

"Valse  Doric"  Orchestra 

"Out  Where  the  West  Begins"  Graduating  Class 

"Love's  Greeting" 

"I  Passed  by  Your  Window"  Senior  Class 

Essay — "History  of  the  Idaho  School"  Virginia  Hazeltine 

Essay — "Rise  of  Oralism"  George  Young 

Solo — "When  Song  Is  Sweet"  Jesse  Anderson 

Address  Rev.  George  Barnes 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  Supt.  C.  J.  Settles 

Solo — "La  Golondrina"  Chetwyn  McAlister 

Mary  Weage,  Violin;  E.  Mae  Gulbransen,  Piano 
Benediction  Rev.  H.  U.  Foster 

DEiPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DE.^F 

As  in  the  past,  the  oral  method  of  instruction  has  been  followed. 
In  this  department,  language,  speech  and  lip-reading  have  been  em- 
phasized. Much  time  has  been  given  to  plans  that  would  tend  to 
more  improvement  along  these  lines.  An  increased  effort  has  been 
put  forth  to  have  the  entire  staff  realize  that  the  all  important 
necessity  for  a  deaf  child  is  language.  Outside  the  class-room  as 
well  as  during  school  hours  the  aim  has  been  to  increase  the  pupil's 
opportunity  to  acquire  English. 

Aural  and  rhythmic  training  have  been  given  as  in  the  past. 

As  the  majority  of  pupils  in  this  department  have  some  degree  of 
hearing  (some  very  little,  some  very  much),  the  school  should  have 
some  device  for  testing  and  developing  hearing,  and,  also,  a  machine 
for  giving  instruction  through  the  ear.  The  audiometer,  audotor  and 
electrophone  are  being  used  by  some  schools  with  marked  degrees  of 
success.  I  believe  it  well  to  look  forward  to  the  installation  of  some 
of  these  machines  during  the  next  biennium. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  Physical  Training  and 
Industrial  Departments.  All  pupils  receive  instruction  in  art.  The 
boys  are  given  instruction  in  printing,  linotyping,  agriculture,  paint- 
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ing,  calcimining,  wood-working  and  general  carpentry  work.  The 
girls  receive  training  in  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking 
and  housekeeping.  The  aim  of  our  Industrial  Department  is  to  keep 
the  pupils  usefully  employed  and  provide  each  with  a  remunerative 
trade. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Revised  Braille,  grade  one  and  one-half,  is  used  in  the  grades,  and 
the  New  York  Point  is  used  in  the  high  school.  As  financial  means 
permit  Revised  Braille,  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  universal  sys- 
tem, will  be  placed  in  the  high  school.  The  pupils  in  this  department 
do  not  experience  the  language  difficulties  of  the  deaf  child  and  are 
capable  of  more  rapid  progress.  When  the  touch  system  is  mastered 
the  progress  of  a  blind  student  is  practically  as  rapid  as  that  of  a 
pupil  with  sight. 

All  pupils  capable  of  making  progress  are  given  instruction  in 
vocal  or  instrumental  music.  Those  with  talent  are  given  special 
instruction.  In  1925  an  orchestra  was  organized  which  has  been 
much  in  demand  at  public  entertainments. 

Voice,  piano,  saxophone,  ukulele  and  violin  instruction  is  offered. 
Chorus  work  is  given  and  once  a  month  a  Sunday  Vesper  Musicale  is 
held. 

The  boys  receive  instruction  in  basketry,  chair-caning,  rug  weaving 
and  manual  training.  The  girls  are  taught  basketry,  rug  weaving, 
crocheting,  sewing  and  cooking. 

RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  very  few  changes  in  the  staff  for  this 
biennium.  At  the  end  of  the  1925  school  year,  Miss  Frances  McClel- 
land, supervising  teacher,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  New 
York  School  of  Improved  Instruction  for  the  Deaf;  Miss  Marjorie 
Ballou  to  go  to  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf;  Miss  Katherine  Rhodes 
to  enter  Leland  Stanford  University;  Mr.  Charles  Silverthorn,  manual 
training  instructor,  to  take  up  similar  work  in  the  Lansing,  Mich., 
public  schools,  and  Mrs.  Alva  Turnbow,  teacher  of  the  primary 
blind,  to  take  up  household  duties.  In  1926  there  were  only  two 
resignations.  Miss  Nell  E.  Arbaugh,  after  14  years  of  splendid 
service  in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf,  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
in  a  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Ohio.  Miss  Stewart  Norville,  pri- 
mary teacher  of  the  blind,  resigned  to  return  east. 

To  fill  these  vacancies  the  following  appointments  were  made: 
Mrs.  Vida  B.  Kent,  principal  of  the  Erie  Day  School  for  the  Deaf, 
as  supervising  teacher;  Miss  Neola  Boatright,  of  the  Central  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf;  Miss  Ona  Ray,  also  of  Central  Institute,  and  Miss 
Clyde  King,  of  the  Colorado  State  Teachers'  College,  as  teachers  in 
the  Department  for  the  Deaf.  Miss  Page  Trent,  of  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  was  appointed  as  teacher  of  the 
primary  blind.  Mr.  Carl  Smith,  of  the  Plattesville  State  Normal 
School,  was  appointed  as  instructor  of  manual  training. 
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Mr.  Chetwynd  McAlister  resigned  as  farmer  and  dairyman,  and 
Mr.  B.  T.  Branch,  a  practical  farmer  of  a  wide  experience,  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor. 

PROFESSIOXAIi  BETTERMENT 

A  larger  number  of  teachers  than  usual  have  taken  Summer  School 
work,  attended  conventions  and  done  professional  reading.  In  June, 
1925,  the  superintendent  attended  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors for  the  Deaf,  which  was  held  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  The 
supervising  teacher  attended  Summer  School  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  One  teacher  attended  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  Speech  Teaching  to  the  Deaf  held  at  San 
Francisco  (June,  1926).  The  head  teacher  in  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  took  a  six-weeks'  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Several 
teachers  have  taken  subjects  at  Gooding  College  which  count  toward 
degrees. 

The  school  is  100  per  cent  in  the  Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association, 
and  each  teacher  belongs  to  the  National  Association,  under  which  his 
special  phase  of  teaching  comes. 

Each  year  Idaho  has  had  at  least  one  young  man  or  woman  to  go 
east  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  or 
blind.  At  the  present  time  one  woman  and  two  young  men  are  study- 
ing. All  of  those  entering  the  work  have  positions  and  are  making 
good. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

In  June,  1926,  Fred  Robinson  of  Sagle,  Idaho,  a  blind  man,  received 
a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising.  He 
was  trained  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  for  Vocational 
Training  and  is  being  successful  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
training  received  during  the  two  years  he  was  a  student  here. 

A  high  school  boy  has  been  given  voice  exercise  for  the  correction 
of  stammering  and  he  has  made  marked  improvement.  Another 
pupil  with  normal  hearing  and  apparently  normal  mentality,  but 
without  speech,  has  been  accepted  with  the  hope  of  developing  speech. 
Several  adults  have  been  given  instruction  in  lip-reading. 

A  blind  man,  whose  education  was  neglected  in  his  youth,  moved 
to  Gooding  and  was  tutored  by  one  of  the  teachers.  Alphabet  cards 
and  reading  material  has  been  forwarded  to  several  others. 

While  it  is  not  really  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  undertake  this 
kind  of  instruction,  we  feel  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  state  it 
can  be  obtained,  and  while  it  requires  time  outside  the  class-room 
which  is  reallj^  recreation  time  for  the  teachers,  they  have  willingly 
given  of  their  time  that  these  persons  might  have  training  which 
they  could  in  no  other  manner  receive. 

I  believe  Idaho  should  soon  provide  a  traveling  teacher  for  the 
adult  blind.    A  person  with  full  sight  could  also  act  as  field  agent 
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and  render  excellent  service  in  placing  our  graduates  in  good  positions 
and  locating  pupils  who  should  be  in  school. 

UNGRADED  CliASS 

There  are  always  a  few  children  not  capable  of  fitting  into  a 
regular  class.  A  class  known  as  the  Opportunity  or  Ungraded  class 
gives  these  children  a  chance  to  make  whatever  progress  they  are 
capable  of  making.  This  year  three  pupils  have  progressed  well 
enough  to  be  placed  in  a  graded  class.  In  some  cases  where  very 
little  progress  is  made  more  emphasis  is  put  on  industrial  training. 

GALIiAUDET  COLIjEGE 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  graduates  of  the  school  at 
Gallaudet  College,  the  National  College  for  the  Deaf,  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  year  one  of  our  graduates,  who  was  successful  in  passing 
the  entrance  examinations,  could  not  go  because  of  the  car  fare  ex- 
pense to  Washington.  Idaho  has  always  paid  the  car  fare  of  the 
pupils  to  and  from  school.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  go  a  step 
further  and  secure  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  car  fare  of  the  very 
few  pupils  who  are  fortunate  to  secure  admission  to  the  National 
College  but  cannot  matriculate  because  of  financial  difficulties. 

REPAIRS,  EQUIPMENT  AND  IMPROVE^IENTS 

The  entire  plant  has  been  painted  and  calcimined.  The  greater 
part  of  this  work  was  done  by  the  boys  as  a  part  of  their  training  in 
the  Industrial  Department. 

One  boiler  of  the  heating  plant  has  been  overhauled  and  put  in 
first-class  condition  and  numerous  repairs  have  been  made  to  the 
stoker. 

New  woven  wire  fences  have  been  put  up  and  a  four-foot  board 
fence  has  been  built  around  the  corral. 

New  books  and  supplies  have  been  provided  for  the  installation  of 
a  more  thorough  and  up-to-date  accounting  system  as  recommended 
by  the  Munro  Auditing  Company. 

The  following  equipment  has  been  added  during  the  biennium: 

Four  sewing  machines. 

New  dishes  for  children's  dining  hall. 

New  dishes  for  officers'  dining  hall. 

One  set  overstuffed  furniture. 

Thirty-six  library  chairs. 

Twelve  kindergarten  chairs. 

Twelve  Moulthrop  desks. 

Twelve  tablet  arm  chairs. 

Three  typewriters. 

One  Brunswick  talking  machine. 

One  trap  drum,  complete. 

One  banjo  (gift). 
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Twelve  ukuleles. 

One  Fay  and  Egan  wood  lathe. 

One  Wagner  electric  grinder. 

One  model  14  linotype. 

One  harrow. 

One  registered  Duroc  boar. 

Two  hundred  accredited  White  Leghorn  pullets  from  the  Caldwell 
hatchery. 

The  following  improvements  have  been  made: 
A  maple  floor  put  in  the  gymnasium. 

A  cement  walk  from  the  boys'  dormitory  along  the  north  side 
of  the  gymnasium  to  the  barn. 

A  new  "Half-Monitor"  hen  house  40  by  30,  according  to  plans 
obtained  from  the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

One  acre  of  campus  graded  and  planted  to  grass.  Shrubs,  new 
trees,  rhubarb,  strawberry  and  asparagus  plants  were  started. 

At  the  request  of  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Gooding  city  officials 
all  trees  were  sprayed  according  to  formulas  furnished  by  the  state 
horticultural  authorities. 

OTHER  REPORTS 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  reports  from  the  supervis- 
ing teacher  of  the  Department  for  the  Deaf,  the  head  teacher  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind,  and  the  instructors  in  charge  of  the  Music, 
Physical  Training,  Art,  Basketry  and  Rug  Weaving,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  Art,  Manual  Training,  Printing,  and  Dairying  and  Farming 
Departments  which  briefly  summarize  the  aims  and  accomplish- 
ments of  each  department. 

CONCX/USION 

During  the  biennium  the  work  has  been  satisfactory  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  graduates  has  proven  that  the  school  is  fulfilling  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  founded,  that  is,  the  adequately  preparing 
of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  of  the  state  to  render  efficient  service,  to 
become  law-abiding  citizens  and  lead  happy  and  useful  lives. 

The  school  is  conducted  on  the  home  plan  as  far  as  feasible,  and 
the  social  and  recreational  sides  have  had  proper  consideration. 
Monthly  parties,  frequent  hikes  and  attendance  at  public  entertain- 
ments have  given  the  children  pleasure,  training  in  proper  etiquette 
and  information.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  management  of  the 
Schubert  theatre,  the  children  attend  the  movie  once  a  week.  Fre- 
quently they  are  invited  to  minstrel  shows  and  other  public  enter- 
tainments. 

The  school  acknowledges  with  sincere  thanks  the  school  papers 
received  from  other  institutions,  newspapers,  pictures  and  other  re- 
membrances our  thoughtful  and  interested  friends  have  provided. 
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The  co-operation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  have  given  so  generously  of  their 
time  and  shown  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  each  detail  and  plan 
that  would  benefit  even  the  individual  child,  is  fully  appreciated. 

The  faithful  service  and  loyal  support  of  the  staff  and  all  em- 
ployees has  made  it  easier  to  successfully  consummate  our  yearly 
programs. 

Without  the  splendid  co-operation  of  everyone  connected  with  the 
school  we  could  not  expect  the  harmony  and  efficiency  that  has 
existed,  and  whatever  success  we  have  attained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  J.  SETTLES, 
Superintendent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  TEACHER 
Department  for  the  Deaf 

To  the  Superintendent: 

There  has  practically  been  no  change  of  methods  in  the  academic 
work  because  of  the  change  of  a  supervisory  teacher.  The  new 
supervising  teacher  preferred  to  make  such  changes  as  she  deemed 
necessary  from  the  weak  spots  she  discovered. 

There  has  been  steady  progress  both  in  speech-reading,  rhythm 
work,  and  auricular  training.  A  little  more  stress  has  been  placed 
on  better  breath  control,  better  quality  of  voices,  such  as  overcoming 
nasality,  lowering  high  pitched  voices,  and  raising  low  voices;  better 
elements  and  combinations  of  elements  which  lead  to  fluency  in 
speech.  It  is  useless  to  expect  understandable  speech  if  a  child  does 
not  understand  that  some  elements  change  when  used  in  different 
combinations.  Some  causes  for  poor  voices,  heretofore  unknown, 
have  been  discovered,  such  as  absence  of  uvula,  operations  on  throats, 
and  voice  exercises  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble  have  been 
given. 

In  all  language  work  the  teachers  are  asked  not  to  be  quick  in 
assisting  pupils  or  too  hasty  in  correcting  errors,  as  nearly  all  deaf 
children  depend  on  their  teachers  altogether  too  much.  Of  course, 
the  first  few  years  of  the  deaf  child's  school  life,  practically  all 
knowledge  comes  from  the  teacher,  therefore,  an  extra  effort  needs 
to  be  placed  on  developing  ability  to  work  independently. 

The  need  of  a  more  satisfactory  arithmetic  outline  has  been  dis- 
cussed; consequently,  one  is  being  prepared  which  will  coincide  with 
the  outline  used  in  the  state  and  will  meet  with  the  requirements  of 
Gallaudet  College,  the  college  for  the  deaf  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  a  deaf  child  with  normal  intelligence  is  not  a  good  speech-reader 
there  exists  a  cause  for  investigation.  Therefore,  the  eyesight  of 
seven  children  has  been  tested  by  a  method  which  is  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  deaf  and  an  examination  by  an  eye  specialist  was  recom- 
mended.   Two  have  been  provided  with  glasses  and  there  has  been 
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a  marked  improvement  in  their  school  work.  The  absolute  necessity 
that  deaf  children  should  have  their  eyesight  properly  examined  by 
specialists  is  not  understood  by  some  parents. 

Four  children  have  been  sent  to  us  from  the  public  schools,  three 
from  the  grade  and  one  from  a  high  school.  Children  afflicted  with 
deafness  in  the  public  schools  are  allowed  to  drift,  are  passed  from 
grade  to  grade  on  age  and  are  often  too  old  for  the  grade  in  which 
they  belong.  When  they  come  to  us,  placing  them  is  a  problem.  In 
arithmetic  they  may  be  up  with  their  grades,  but  in  all  other  subjects, 
especially  language,  they  are  often  two  or  three  grades  behind.  The 
County  Superintendent  reported  a  deaf  child  in  a  nearby  village  who 
had  been  passed  on  to  the  next  grade  because  of  teacher  and  school 
sympathy,  and  pressure  from  parents  to  keep  their  child  at  home. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  it  is  a  terrible  disgrace  to  send  a  deaf 
child  to  a  state  school.  It  is  a  sorrow  to  have  an  afflicted  child,  and 
another  sorrow  to  send  the  child  away  from  home.  But  if  proper 
education  is  not  provided  the  one  afflicted  becomes  a  double  affliction, 
then  a  disgrace. 

There  are  three  special  pupils  in  our  department  which  not  only 
aroused  the  interest  of  their  instructors,  but  the  entire  staff: 

A  little  girl  from  a  class  in  the  blind  department  came  over  to  our 
building  for  speech  work.  The  child  had  sufficient  sight  to  walk 
around  the  class-room  and  buildings,  but  not  enough  to  see  large 
print,  and  what  little  she  had  was  slowly  fading  away.  As  she  was 
hard  of  hearing,  it  was  a  question  at  first  in  which  department  she 
belonged.  She  also  had  a  third  affliction,  a  malformation  of  speech 
organs.  It  can  be  readily  understood  that  her  speech  was  unintelli- 
gible. The  supervising  teacher  in  the  Deaf  Department  deviated 
from  the  method  heretofore  used  in  teaching  a  deaf -blind  child.  Why 
burden  the  child  with  the  manual  alphabet  when  it  was  not  taught 
or  used  in  our  school  and  not  used  by  the  public?  She  and  the  teacher 
in  the  Blind  Department  combined  the  oral  method  of  teaching  the 
deaf  with  the  method  of  teaching  the  blind.  This  little  girl  now 
knows  all  the  sounds  on  the  chart  and  the  Braille  symbols  represent- 
ing them.  She  dearly  loves  to  build  words.  New  charts  of  combi- 
nations of  elements  using  primary  and  secondary  spellings  will  have 
to  be  made  in  Braille.  Although  the  child's  speech  is  not  yet  perfect, 
it  is  intelligible  to  anybody. 

A  young  lady  in  her  sophomore  year  in  college  was  losing  her  hear- 
ing. She  was  unable  to  understand  her  instructors  and  unable  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  among  friends  with  any  degree  of  comfort 
or  pleasure;  therefore,  she  came  to  us  for  lessons  in  speech-reading. 
She  became  so  proficient  that  the  feeling  of  ostracism  was  diminished 
if  not  obliterated. 

Another  special  case  was  a  boy  with  defective  speech  who  was  sent 
to  us  from  a  high  school.  This  boy's  difficulty  was  more  than  stam- 
mering.   How  he  ever  had  the  determination  to  attend  school  until 
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he  reached  the  eleventh  grade  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  every- 
body in  our  school.  This  case  has  required  close  observation  and 
delicate  handling  because  peculiar  home  conditions  had  developed  a 
highly  sensitive  nature  and  a  nervous  temperament.  When  the  boy 
came  to  us  his  speech  was  a  miserable  failure.  It  consisted  of  a  few 
jerky  sounds  made  with  extreme  difficulty.  He  is  grateful  for  what 
the  school  has  done  for  him,  as  he  can  sometimes  make  himself  un- 
derstood. But  the  work  with  him  has  just  begun  and  it  will  take 
many  months  of  hard  and  patient  labor  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil. 

The  four  young  people  who  were  graduated  are  qualified  to  be 
self-supporting  citizens.  The  two  boys  are  following  the  vocations  in 
the  industrial  world  for  which  they  were  fitted,  one  girl  expects  to 
enter  college,  and  the  other  is  staying  at  home. 

The  school  year  closed  with  a  pronounced  degree  of  progress  for 
the  pupils,  and  an  improvement  of  methods  in  the  teaching  staff. 
The  harmony  existing  among  the  teachers,  the  perfect  accord  between 
the  faculty  and  the  superintendent,  the  interest  and  appreciative 
attitude  displayed  by  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
when  visiting  our  school,  have  all  worked  together  to  make  the  1925-26 
school  years  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

VIDA  B.  KENT, 
Supervising  Teacher. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HEAD  TEIAOHER 
Department  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Superintendent:  • 

The  Idaho  School  for  the  Blind  does  not  foster  the  notion  that  the 
blind  are  a  group  apart — that  is,  are  alike  even  beyond  their  eye 
defects.  The  excuse  of  being  for  such  a  school  in  Idaho  is  that  our 
state  is  unprepared  to  provide  through  the  public  school  the  all- 
around  education  that  blindness  demands.  There  are  too  few  blind 
children  to  get  the  adequate  education  from  the  public  schools.  Also, 
the  public  school  day  is  too  short.  Very  naturally  the  public  schools 
cannot  be  expected  to  utilize  methods  that  will  benefit  blind  children 
who  are  fortunately  so  few  and  are  so  widely  scattered  over  the  state. , 

Another  phase  of  the  education  of  blind  children  is  that  blindness 
in  itself  is  a  great  handicap  and  does  interfere  with  life  success,  yet 
this  condition  is  remediable  through  proper  education.  Educationally 
the  blind  children  are  very  promising.  Maybe  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  blind  are  the  most  hopeful  among  those  handicapped  by 
sense  defects.  It  is  very  easy  to  instruct  them,  but  their  all-around 
education  is  difficult.  Their  success  in  life  is,  nevertheless,  interfered 
with  less  by  their  handicap  than  the  general  attitude  of  the  world 
toward  them.    People  are  more  apt  to  give  them  help.    One  of  the 
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greatest  services  that  the  teacher  of  the  blind  can  render  blind  chil- 
dren is  to  educate  society  in  regard  to  the  capacities  of  the  blind  boy 
or  girl  and  so  arouse  in  the  public  the  necessity  of  patronage  of  the 
blind  worker.  Time  and  energy  must  be  sacrificed  even  in  the  school- 
room to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  and  adaptability  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren. Hundreds  of  people  have  visited  the  school  during  the  last 
two  years  and  this  important  point  has  ever  been  borne  in  mind. 

Also,  obtrusive  peculiarities  should  be  eradicated.  Much  care, 
tact  and  patience  is  necessary  for  this,  for  naturally  the  power  of 
observation  is  not  as  great  as  among  the  seeing.  In  other  words,  the 
blind  children  must  be  socialized.  The  attendance  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren at  the  different  Sunday  Schools  and  churches  of  their  parents' 
choice  has  had  great  effects  in  furtherance  of  this. 

In  regard  to  the  literary  work  of  the  school,  the  course  of  study 
follows  as  closely  as  possible  that  used  by  the  public  schools  of  Idaho. 
The  work  is  completed  in  12  years.  At  the  completion  of  the  eighth 
grade  the  students  take  the  state  examinations  and  are  awarded  the 
regular  eighth  grade  certificate  by  the  State  Superintendent.  Last 
year  two  took  these  examinations:  Charles  Collins  making  96  and 
Anna  Ostberg  making  93.  The  students  have  made  an  enviable  record 
in  these  examinations,  all  have  passed  with  an  average  of  90  or  better, 
except  one,  and  that  was  89.  The  graduates  of  our  high  school  are 
admitted  without  examinations  to  the  University  of  Idaho  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  as  the  graduates  of  accredited  high 
schools.  Blind  graduates  have  been  admitted  to  such  colleges  as  the 
University  of  Idaho,  Idaho  Technical  Institute,  the  College  of  Oste- 
opathy (Los  Angeles),  and  Gooding  College,  where  they  have  main- 
tained the  high  standard  of  being  "A"  students. 

Typewriting  is  begun  in  the  sixth  grade.  .The  touch  method  is  used, 
several  are  being  taught  the  so-called  "Tiger"  method  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  if  this  proves  to  be  better,  such  will  be  adopted.  Last  year 
Emma  Johnson  of  the  third  year  high  school  was  awarded  a  bronze 
pin  by  the  L.  C.  Smith  and  Corona  Typewriter  Company  for  making 
a  net  average  of  43  words  per  minute  for  15  minutes.  The  matter 
was  dictated  to  her,  but  all  other  rules  were  strictly  complied  with. 
This  is  the  first  student  of  the  school  to  win  such  an  award. 

In  music  they  are  taught  to  play  the  piano,  violin  and  other  instru- 
ments. Two  years  ago  an  orchestra  of  four  pieces  was  organized, 
now  it  has  five  pieces  with  several  others  in  training.  This  year 
harmony  and  Braille  music  are  being  taught.  There  are  tw^o  choruses, 
Junior  and  Senior,  as  formerly.    Individual  vocal  instruction  is  given. 

In  industrial  work  cooking  and  sewing  are  taught  to  the  girls. 
Shop  work  is  taught  the  blind  boys.  All  the  blind  children  have 
basketry,  rug  weaving  and  physical  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  more  room  for  individual 
development  of  the  students  in  a  small  school  like  this  than  in  the 
larger  ones. 
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I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  and  occasion  to  say  publicly, 
sir,  that  you  have  been  the  mainspring  of  the  success  and  accomplish- 
ment in  the  Department  of  the  Blind,  for  you  have  ever  been  an 
inspirer  and  co-worker  to  my  fellow  associates  and  myself.  This 
report  would  not  be  adequate  unless  this  was  said.  It  has  been  and  is 
a  privilege  to  serve  under  such  a  chief. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CYRIL  HANSELL, 

Head  Teacher. 


RKPORT  OF  THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR. 

To  the  Superintendent: 

The  Music  Department  consists  of  23  members.  Twenty-one  of 
the  number  are  students  of  piano,  four  of  voice,  and  all  are  members 
of  the  Junior  or  Senior  Chorus. 

Every  student  is  given  a  chance  in  music,  if  they  have  talent  or  are 
interested.  There  are  instances  when  a  piano  pupil  may  seem  to  have 
no  special  interest  for  that  certain  instrument,  but  likes  music  and 
wants  to  take  it;  a  pupil  of  that  type  should  not  be  discouraged  but 
given  an  opportunity,  for  piano  is  the  foundation  for  all  music,  either 
voice  or  instrumental. 

The  pupils  have  a  chance  to  work  individually  or  in  groups.  Indi- 
vidual attention  is  given  by  private  lessons.  In  the  group  work,  such 
as  chorus  and  orchestra,  the  pupils  have  the  chance  of  working  to- 
gether and  learning  the  value  of  co-operation. 

The  aim  of  the  music  work  is  to  stress  technique.  The  beginners 
are  given  the  major  scales  and  relative  minors.  Major  and  minor 
chords  are  used  in  the  small  position.  Simple  melodies  are  given 
along  with  the  work  to  pupils  that  are  capable.  The  advanced  pupils 
have  scales  in  thirds,  sixths  and  tenths,  double  thirds,  sixths  staccato, 
and  legato.  Also  chords  in  the  grand  position  followed  with  major 
and  minor  arpeggios  the  length  of  the  keyboard,  in  rhythm  of  three, 
four,  and  six.  Octave  work  consists  of  the  major  and  minor  scales, 
broken  chords,  arpeggio  and  chromatic  octaves.  The  latter  is  given 
only  to  the  advanced  pupils  for  hand  position  and  wrist  relaxation. 

Exercises  by  Burgmueller,  Heller,  Mathews,  Adams,  Dzerny, 
Cramer  and  Lichner  are  given  to  all  the  pupils. 

Advanced  students  study  one  Beethoven  Sonata  and  a  Chopin 
Etude. 

Compositions  by  the  standard  composers,  MacDowell,  Moszkowski, 
Godard,  Liszt,  Chopin,  Grieg,  Schubert,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann,  are  given  to  the  advanced  pupils.  Theory,  such  as  ear 
training  and  the  analysis  of  a  composition,  is  given  in  order  that  the 
pupil  may  understand  the  form  of  writing  and  various  methods  that 
the  composer  used. 

Fundamental  exercises  are  given  for  voice  culture,  such  as  work 
on  breath  control,  use  of  the  diaphragm,  position  of  the  tongue  and 
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lips,  and  the  placing  of  vowels.  Exercises  from  Vaccai  and  Lutgen 
along  with  the  Composers  Logan,  Lieurance,  Fischer,  Forster  and 
Wood  are  given. 

There  are  two  chorus  groups,  Junior  and  Senior.  The  Junior 
chorus  pupils  are  from  the  primary  grades.  The  public  school  method 
is  carried  on  as  much  as  it  can  be.  A  great  deal  of  monotone  work 
has  been  used  by  matching  names  by  the  octave,  one  to  eight,  also 
phrasing  which  includes  long  tones.  Songs  are  used  from  the  books 
of  Gaynor  and  First  Year  Congdon.  The  Senior  chorus  includes 
the  upper  grades  and  high  school  pupils.  The  pupils  do  three  and 
four-part  (mixed)  singing. 

The  school  maintains  a  four-piece  orchestra.  Classic  selections  are 
taken  from  the  Mackie-Beyer,  and  Ascher  orchestrations.  The 
orchestra  plays  popular  music  as  well,  which  is  used  for  school  enter- 
tainments. 

Vesper  recitals  are  given  one  Sunday  each  month  to  enable  pupils 
to  appear  before  an  audience.  This  training  is  valuable  for  self- 
consciousness,  poise  and  confidence. 

The  pupils  also  appear  in  programs  for  civic  organizations, 
churches,  lodges  and  clubs.  A  very  successful  radio  program  was 
given  May  15,  1926,  from  station  KFAU  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  MAE  GULBRANSEN, 

Director  of  Music. 


REPORT   OF  THE   DIRECTOR   OF   PHYSICAL,  EDUCATIOX 

To  the  Superintendent : 

This  department  is  concerned  as  a  phase  of  education,  first  with 
the  organization  and  the  leadership  of  children  in  big  muscle  activi- 
ties, to  gain  the  development  and  the  adjustment  inherent  in  the 
activities  according  to  social  standards;  and,  second,  with  the  control 
of  health  or  gro^\i:h  conditions  naturally  associated  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  activities,  so  that  the  educational  process  may  go  on 
without  growth  handicaps. 

The  program  for  each  year  includes  physical  examinations,  indi- 
vidual or  corrective  gymnastics,  formal  gymnastics,  organized  and 
unorganized  games,  education,  folk  and  social  dancing,  and  a  weekly 
talk  on  hygiene. 

The  physical  examinations  are  as  yet  in  an  embryonic  stage,  due  to 
lack  of  equipment.  However,  the  weights  and  measurement  and  lung 
capacity  are  tested,  postural  defects  made  note  of,  and  a  thorough 
foot  and  spine  examination  made.  Underweight  pupils  are  put  on 
special  diet  and  their  progress  carefully  watched. 

In  the  individual  or  corrective  work  Dr.  Mosher's  program  used  at 
Stanford  University  is  the  one  followed.  Among  the  blind  the  pos- 
tural defects,  such  as  round  shoulders,  flat  chests,  lordosis,  and 
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pronation  are  most  prevalent.  The  students  not  only  learn  to  correct 
their  own  body  defects,  but  are  able  to  give  posture  and  other  tests 
to  each  other.  The  older  blind  girls  conduct  a  corrective  clinic  held 
three  times  a  week,  at  which  time  they  learn  all  forms  of  massage 
and  muscle  control.  With  stall  bars,  thermolites,  and  ladders,  which 
we  hope  to  have  this  next  year,  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  corrective  work. 

The  deaf  have  practically  the  same  corrective  work  as  outlined  for 
the  blind  with  the  addition  of  special  breathing  exercises.  Posture 
drives  are  given  three  times  a  year  and  the  school-room  having  the 
highest  per  cent  of  good  or  perfect  postures  receive  a  posture  banner. 

Formal  gymnastics  includes  marching,  gymnastic  and  social;  floor 
work,  Danish  and  Swedish;  drills,  with  clubs  and  dumbbells;  and 
mat  work  and  pyramid  building.  Our  work  this  past  year  at  the 
gymnastic  exhibit  showed  the  possibilities  of  the  students.  Equipped 
with  a  buck,  parallel  bars,  ropes  and  a  ladder,  we  could  double  their 
efficiency. 

The  organized  games  consist  of  soccer,  baseball,  basketball  and 
tennis.  Both  boys'  and  girls'  basketball  teams  played  with  local  teams, 
gaining  a  great  deal  of  strength  and  confidence  and  some  victories. 

Due  to  a  full  season,  we  had  no  track  team  this  past  year;  however, 
at  a  local  track  meet  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Rotary 
Club  this  past  year,  our  team  took  practically  all  first  places. 

Unorganized  games,  such  as  singing  games  and  dances,  dramatic 
action  plays  and  comic  relays,  were  enjoyed  throughout  the  year.  One 
day  every  week  a  lesson  on  hygiene  is  given  and  if  possible  charts 
are  used  to  impress  and  make  clear  the  subjects  taken  up.  Health 
posters  and  nursery  jinglets  are  contributed  by  the  pupils,  each  child 
working  out  a  health  project.  The  text  used  for  this  work  is  "Health 
and  Good  Citizenship,"  by  Andress  and  Evans. 

Dancing  is  given  in  various  forms  in  both  schools.  Educational, 
folk,  character  dancing,  clogging  and  ball-room  dancing.  Demon- 
strations of  educational  and  folk  dancing  were  given  at  both  the  1926 
gymnastic  exhibition  and  graduation  exercises.  Social  dancing  is 
given  once  a  month,  just  enough  stress  being  laid  upon  it  to  teach  the 
pupils  the  value  of  etiquette,  social  relationship  and  lack  of  self- 
consciousness. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  organize  archery  as  a  sport,  also,  as  an  aid  in 
corrective  gymnastics. 

No  special  cource  of  instruction  is  followed  entirely  in  this  work, 
as  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  the  needs  of  these  pupils.  The  program 
as  suggested  by  Clark  W.  Hetherington  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  is  used,  also  the  physical  education  outline  as  given  at  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

IRENE  BUCKLEY, 
Dhector  of  Physical  Education. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   INSTRUCTOR   IN    ART,  BASKETRY 
AND  RUG  AVF^VING 

To  the  Superintendent : 

A  considerable  amount  of  creditable  work  has  been  done  in  the 
Art  Department  and  the  children  have  grown  appreciably  in  the 
outstanding  phases  of  art  education. 

The  beginning  art  class  has  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the 
tools — crayons,  scissors,  paste  and  rulers.  They  have  colored  pic- 
tures, drawn  the  more  commonly  known  animals,  as  cats,  dogs,  fish, 
bears,  etc.,  from  circles.  They  have  learned  to  cut  and  fold  paper 
neatly  in  the  process  of  making  boxes,  baskets  and  booklets.  Most 
of  them  can  measure  by  inches  with  pretty  fair  accuracy.  Some  of 
these  little  ones  do  as  well  with  their  cut  paper  designs  as  many  of 
those  in  the  older  classes. 

The  next  classes,  understanding  the  use  of  their  tools,  went  on  to 
more  advanced  and  creative  studies.  They  have  had  considerable  work 
in  freehand  drawing  and  the  cutting  and  coloring  of  still  life  objects, 
flowers  and  toy  animals.  This  not  only  helps  them  to  see  an  object 
in  its  true  relationships  and  to  notice  details,  but  also  gives  them  a 
graphic  vocabulary,  a  vocabulary  of  mental  pictures  from  which  they 
may  draw  at  any  time.  This  is  especially  essential  to  the  deaf  child, 
who  often  finds  drawing  a  means  of  expressing  himself.  To  help 
develop  the  creative  imagination,  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  in  art,  about  one  period  in  five  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
child  to  draw  or  construct,  under  supervision,  what  he  wishes.  The 
children  always  look  forward  to  this  period.  They  have  advanced 
considerably  with  their  squared  paper  and  cut  paper  designs.  Appli- 
cations of  these  designs  to  booklets,  and  boxes  brought  to  their  minds 
some  of  the  practical  uses  to  which  designing  could  be  put. 

The  older  girls  in  their  more  advanced  problem  of  designing  cut 
two  of  their  best  designs  in  wood  blocks  and  printed  the  best  of  these 
on  pongee  for  table  runners.  They  showed  considerable  advancement 
over  last  year  in  their  square  and  circle  designs.  To  the  best  of  these 
they  applied  their  knowledge  of  the  color  theory,  each  working  out 
her  design  in  the  four-color  harmonies.  This  older  class  has,  also, 
done  considerable  freehand  work  of  still  life  and  flower  studies  and 
some  costume  design  work. 

The  older  class  of  boys  have  been  studying  pen  and  ink  techniques. 
Their  last  problem  of  the  year  was  the  application  of  these  to  original 
illustrations. 

Those  in  basketry  (the  blind)  have  tried  hard  to  make  more  perfect 
and  stronger  baskets.  They  have  been  encouraged  to  use  their  own 
ideas  in  making  and  finishing  baskets  and  some  clever  results  have 
been  obtained. 

More  flower  baskets  and  trays  have  been  made  than  previously. 
However,  vases,  hanging  baskets,  fruit  baskets,  candy  baskets  and 
sewing  baskets  are  still  very  popular. 
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All  of  the  older  blind  boys  have  learned  how  to  operate  the  loom. 
They  have  each  made  one  rug  on  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  D.  WEAGE, 

Instructor  in  Art,  Basketry  and  Rug  Weaving. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

AND  ART 

To  the  Superintendent: 

During  the  1925-26  biennium,  we  have  had  44  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  home  economics  classes. 

The  advanced  class  of  deaf  girls  was  the  largest  class  in  the 
department  and  the  students  received  instruction  in  cookery,  sewing 
and  millinery. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  sewing  work  for  this  class  was  to 
establish  more  intelligent  and  practical  standards  of  dress  for  the 
girl.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  aim,  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  study 
of  clothing.  The  work  in  clothing  was  begun  with  costume  designs, 
using  fashion  magazines  and  color  charts  as  guides.  The  study  of 
textiles  from  the  standpoint  of  comparative  cost  and  serviceableness 
was  then  taken  up,  and  finally  actual  construction  problems.  The 
problems  in  construction  consisted  of  underwear,  house  and  school 
dresses,  renovation  and  remodelling,  and  dresses  of  silk  and  wool. 
Fancy  work  of  all  kinds  was  done  for  the  household.  Other  mis- 
cellaneous problems  consisted  of  mending,  household  linens,  costumes 
for  programs,  and  silk  lamp  shades  for  lamps  made  in  the  Manual 
Training  Department. 

In  the  spring  our  first  millinery  work  was  begun.  Each  girl  de- 
signed and  made  her  own  hat  shape.  The  shapes  were  then  covered 
with  braid,  silk  or  straw  materials  and  trimmed  with  hand-made 
trimmings  and  flowers. 

The  general  aims  of  our  cooking  course  for  the  deaf  girls  were:  to 
teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  nutrition  and  digestion,  food 
requirements,  caloric  values,  preparation  and  service,  balanced  meals, 
menu-making  and  to  study  the  cost  of  foods  in  relation  to  their 
nutritive  value.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term  food  preservation 
was  taken  up  and  a  number  of  jars  of  fruit,  jellies  and  preserves 
were  put  up  for  winter  use.  Bread-making  and  general  cooking  was 
taken  up  and  the  preparation  and  serving  of  balanced  meals. 

The  aims  of  the  beginning  sewing  course  for  the  deaf  were:  to 
teach  beginners  sewing  stitches,  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  cutting 
of  materials  and  in  every  way  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  advanced 
construction  work.  The  sewing  stitches  were  learned  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  sewing  bag  and  doll  clothes.  Fancy  work  was  taken 
up  and  many  useful  articles  were  made.  The  use  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chine and  all  attachments  was  then  taken  up  to  complete  the  course. 

The  sewing  work  for  the  blind  began  with  the  use  of  the  needles, 
knitting  needle  and  crochet  hook.    Braiding  and  rug  weaving  was 
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then  taken  up  and  some  very  pretty  and  useful  rugs  of  rag  and  yarn 
were  completed. 

The  cooking  for  the  blind  was  divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
theory  and  practice.  This  division  enabled  the  totally  blind  students 
to  make  up  in  knowledge  of  the  subject  what  they  missed  in  the 
actual  practice  classes.  Practically  the  same  course  as  given  to  the 
deaf  pupils  was  followed,  only  special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
theory  work.  Foods  were  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  classifica- 
tion, actual  cooking  and  service.  Finally  the  bacteriological  side  was 
taken  up,  and  bacteria,  yeasts  and  molds  were  studied  in  relation  to 
the  home  and  food. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARJORIE  GOODWIN, 
Instructor  in  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INSTRXTCTOR  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING 

To  the  Superintendent: 

The  following  report  covers  the  larger  part  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Manual  Training  Department: 

The  girls'  dormitory,  gymnasium,  barn,  silo,  chicken  house,  roofs 
of  all  buildings  and  corral  fence  have  been  given  one  coat  of  paint, 
while  the  administration  building,  machine  shed  and  hog  house  were 
given  two  coats. 

The  dish  washing  room,  girls'  reading  room  and  one  room  in  the 
superintendent's  apartments  have  been  re-decorated  and  the  shop 
has  been  calcimined. 

During  the  five  months  we  have  had  the  lathe,  the  older  boys  have 
made  a  floor  lamp,  bridge  lamp,  seven  table  lamps,  a  smoking  stand, 
six  pairs  of  candle  sticks,  two  bread  boards,  180  wooden  bed  casters 
and  three  kiddy-kars,  besides  numerous  rolling  pins,  batons,  dumb- 
bells, etc. 

In  carpentry  work  they  have  built  two  platforms  and  steps  in  the 
gymnasium,  a  shed  between  the  silo  and  barn,  a  stairway  in  the  shop 
and  an  archway  for  the  main  entrance.  This  latter  is  made  of  two 
13-foot  trellises  that  support  37  wooden  letters:  THE  IDAHO 
STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  smaller  boys  have  made  22  window  sticks,  fixed  floors,  chalk 
trays,  etc.  At  odd  times  they  have  repaired  about  50  chairs,  replaced 
many  windows,  made  18  wag  tail  hounds,  12  wiggleators,  besides 
40  or  50  giraffes,  horses,  chickens,  tumbling  jacks,  etc. 

Industrial  training  as  received  by  the  boys  while  in  school  enables 
them  to  be  capable  tradesmen  as  well  as  independent  wage-earners 
in  after  life. 

We  are  hoping  to  have  more  machinery  next  year  which  will  enable 
us  to  do  better,  faster  and  more  detailed  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CARL  F.  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR  IN  PRINTING 

To  the  Superintendent: 

The  work  of  the  boys  in  the  printing  office  has  been  widely  spread 
over  the  various  phases  of  the  printing  trade  in  a  small  office. 

The  boys  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  composition,  all  on  straight 
matter.  We  had  to  get  out  the  school  publication — THE  OPTIMIST 
— it  is  a  16-page  paper  with  a  decorated  cover,  and  is  printed  every 
month.  Most  of  the  matter  was  set  up  by  the  smaller  boys  of  from 
14  to  16  years.  These  boys  had  to  set  up,  then  distribute  the  type 
again.  There  was  so  much  to  do  that  the  boys  were  always  busy  at 
the  type  cases. 

The  older  boys  were  always  busy  making  up  job  forms  and  printing 
them.  They  were  also  busy  printing  the  paper.  The  two  older  boys 
cut  almost  all  of  the  paper  for  the  various  jobs. 

Now  the  foregoing  is  only  a  general  description  of  the  work.  Below 
will  be  found  a  very  complete  list  of  the  work  accomplished: 

The  Optimist  Repair  Blanks 

Letterheads  Contracts 

Envelopes  Absence  Reports 

Music  Programs  Sickness  Reports 

Ruled  Forms  Personal  Cards 


Each  of  these  jobs  presents  more  than  one  problem  for  the  pupil 
to  solve.  Also,  each  job  is  different  than  the  other.  The  style  of 
type  has  to  be  chosen  by  the  pupil.  The  proper  method  of  setting  up 
the  job,  of  proofing  and  correcting  it,  and  the  correct  procedure  has 
to  be  followed.  Then  comes  the  problem  of  cutting  the  paper  in  the 
most  economical  way. 

The  press  work  is  a  big  problem,  too.  Making-ready  is  the  hardest 
of  it  all  for  the  student.  After  this  comes  the  question  of  the  proper 
ink,  while  the  job  is  being  printed,  and  the  proper  amount  and  shade 
of  ink  must  be  carefully  observed.  The  amount  of  ink  will  make  the 
job  either  a  success  or  a  failure. 

In  February,  1926,  a  model  14  linotype  was  installed.  It  has  proven 
a  wonderful  help  to  the  boys.  It  has  taken  away  the  drudgery  of 
too  much  straight  hand  composition.  The  boys  now  have  more  time 
to  study  out  the  problems  of  the  jobs  they  work  on.  In  this  way  they 
get  more  instruction  and  benefit.  The  beginner  must  study  and  know 
the  why  and  how,  of  a  thing  before  he  receives  the  full  benefit  of  doing 
the  work.  Each  boy  gets  a  chance  to  go  ahead  with  a  job  from  the 
start  to  the  finish.  The  boy  is  given  time  to  solve  his  problems  and 
do  good  work. 

The  pupil  is  always  first  shown  the  proper  way  or  method  of  doing 
everything,  step  by  step;  after  this,  the  pupil  must  solve  his  own 
problems.    The  instructor  has  no  right  to  tell  a  boy  what  to  do  when 
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in  difficulty,  but  should  teach  him  to  solve  his  own  troubles;  in  this 
way  the  pupil  gets  the  greatest  benefit  from  his  work. 

The  linotype  has  opened  a  new  and  better  chance  of  a  good  position 
for  the  deaf  boy.  Many  deaf  men  have  made  good  as  linotype  oper- 
ators. The  boys  first  learn  how  to  clean  spacebands,  take  care  of 
the  machine — oiling  it  or  cleaning  it.  During  this  time  they  are  also 
memorizing  the  keyboard  and  the  position  of  the  letters.  The  boys 
have  to  take  turns  at  practicing  on  the  keyboard  with  the  machine 
at  rest.  The  "Thaler  System"  of  keyboard  operation  is  followed. 
With  the  boys  beginning  so  young,  they  will  have  time  to  become  very 
fast  operators  before  they  finish  school.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  see 
how  interested  they  become  in  their  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

URIEL  C.  JONES, 
Printing  Instructor. 


FARM  RKPORT  FOR  1925-1926 

To  the  Superintendent: 

The  dairy  herd  consists  of  five  aged  registered  cows,  two  grade 
cows,  three  2-year-old  heifers  and  one  yearling  heifer.  The  young 
stock  is  all  registered.  All  purebred  heifers  are  kept  to  build  up  our 
herd,  while  all  bulls  and  grade  calves  are  sold. 

In  the  two  years  our  herd  produced  20,285.3  gallons  of  milk,  which 
was  charged  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  gallon,  making  a  total  of 
$6,085.59.    All  of  this  milk  was  used  at  the  school. 

During  the  years  of  1925-26  Marie  DeKol  Gooding,  a  3-year-old 
heifer,  finished  a  365-day  test,  producing  640.9  pounds  of  butter, 
which  at  the  prevailing  price  of  50  cents  per  pound,  would  amount  to 
$320.45,  her  gross  income.  This  cow  did  not  receive  any  better  care 
than  the  rest  of  the  herd;  she  was  milked  twice  a  day  and  was  fed 
hay,  grain  and  ensilage. 

In  the  spring  of  1925  a  modern  poultry  house  of  the  half -Monitor 
type  was  built  from  University  plans.  This  house  is  also  used  as  a 
demonstration  plant. 

We  maintained  a  flock  of  250  to  300  White  Leghorn  hens,  which 
layed  us  4,612.4  dozen  eggs,  for  which  we  charged  the  prevailing 
market  price. 

We  have  three  head  of  registered  Duroc  Jersey  sows  and  one  boar. 
This  boar's  sire  has  never  been  defeated  in  the  show  ring;  we  pur- 
chased the  boar  from  the  famous  herd  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Miller  of  the 
Thousand  Springs  Ranch.  From  this  herd  we  have  sold  78  head 
and  now  have  on  hand  25  fall  pigs. 

We  produced  on  our  farm  enough  potatoes  to  supply  the  school  and 
some  ensilage.  In  1926  we  raised  on  our  10-acre  tract  227  bushels  of 
wheat  and  have  a  perfect  stand  of  alfalfa,  which  will  furnish  a  good 
lot  of  hay  for  our  cows. 
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We  have  supplied  the  tables  with  all  kinds  of  small  garden  vege- 
tables, and  put  away  enough  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  onions,  squash 
and  cucumbers  for  our  own  use.  We  also  had  an  ample  supply  of 
watermelons  and  cantaloupes  in  season. 

New  fences  have  been  built  around  our  pastures  and  corrals;  all 
the  posts  were  treated  with  creosote  to  insure  their  lasting  qualities. 
A.11  farm  buildings  were  painted  to  match  the  rest  of  the  buildings. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CHETWYND  McALISTER, 

Farmer  and  Dairyman. 


Idaho  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind 


INFORMATION 

The  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  located 
at  Gooding  is  an  educational  institution  supported  by  the 
state  for  the  education  of  all  children  who  are  too  deaf  or 
blind  to  be  properly  educated  in  the  public  schools.  All 
children  of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  who,  because  of  total  or  partial  deafness  or  blindness 
cannot  attend  the  public  school,  are  entitled  to  admission. 
Feeble-minded  children  or  those  suffering  from  any  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease  will  not  be  received  or  retained. 

Board,  tuition  and  medical  attention  for  temporary  illness 
are  free. 

Parents  must  furnish  clothing  and  a  small  amount  of 
money  for  incidental  expenses. 

Instruction  is  given  in  both  literary  and  industrial  work. 
The  course  of  study  covers  twelve  years  and  is  arranged  to 
prepare  a  boy  or  girl  for  some  useful  place  in  the  world  or 
for  college.  In  the  School  for  the  Deaf  the  oral  method  of 
instruction  is  followed.  In  the  School  for  the  Blind  the  pub- 
lic school  course  is  followed  as  nearly  as  possible.  In  the 
Industrial  Department  the  boys  are  given  instruction  in 
carpentry,  printing,  painting  and  farming.  The  girls  receive 
instruction  in  all  lines  of  home  economics.  Unless  otherwise 
announced,  the  school  session  begins  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  September  and  closes  the  second  Wednesday  of  June. 

For  application  blanks  and  additional  information  apply 
to  Clarence  J.  Settles,  Superintendent. 
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Stiato  Matt  i^ctiQol  for  ttie  Plinti 

Sunday  Afternoon  February  20,  1927 

Four  o'clock  Assembly  Hall 

E.  Mae  Gulbransen,  Director  of  Music 
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PROGRAM 


Chorus  ''Nightfall  in  Granada"  Bueno 

"Boats  of  Mine"  Miller 

Senior  Chorus 

Piano  Duet  "Witches'  Flight"  Russell 

Thelma  Mendenhall 
Lucy  Watts 

Violin  Solo  "'O  Sole  Miol"  Capua 

Elbert  Stone 

Piano  Solo  "Rose-Fay"  Heins 

Thelma  Mendenhall 

Vocal  Solo  "Duna"  McGill 

Jesse  Anderson 
Charles  Collins,  Accompanist 

Piano  Solo  "A  Dream"  Wenzel 

"Humoreske"  Dvorak 

Lucy  Watts 

Piano  Solo  "Second  Mazurka"  Godard 

"Prelude"  Rachmaninoff 

Charles  Collins 

\  Vocal  Solo   "One  Fleeting  Hour"   Lee 

Elin  Traasdahl 
Emma  Johnson,  Accompanist 

i 

'  Piano  Solo  "Valse  Caprice"  Newland 

Emma  Johnson, 

Orchestra  "Flower  Dance"  Mackie-Beyer 

"Idaho"  Werner 

Emma  Johnson,  Piano 
Charles  Collins,  First  Comet 
Jesse  Anderson,  Second  Cornet 
Thelma  Mendenhall,  Drums 


Mav  Sett 


#rmnasttic  anir'J^antmg  Cxftitiition 

3Ria(|o  ^tate  fecfjool  for  tlie  Beaf  anb  tfje  punti 

May  2,  1927 
8:15  P.M.  School  Gymnasium 

1.  E»trance  of  May  Queen 

2.  Foil  Drill  Senior  Deaf  and  Blind  Girls 

3.  Clown  Dance  Primary  Deaf  Girls 

4.  Folk  Dances  Senior  Blind  Girls 

Tourdian  (French) 
Flemish 

5.  Clog  Dances     .:  Senior  Blind  Boys 

Liza  Jane 
Captain  Jinks 

6.  Character  Dances  Senior  Deaf  Girls 

Cachuca 
Lindy  Lee 

7.  Dumb  Bell  Drill  Primary  Deaf  Boys 

8.  Character  Dances  Primary  Deaf  Girls 

 Gene  Trtide  and  Marie  Jones 

Dutch  Couples 

Wayside  in  Bohemia 

9.  Folk  Dances  Intermediate  Deaf  Girls 

Tarantella 
Glide  Polka 

10.  High  Jump   

 Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Senior  Deaf  Boys 

11.  Character  Dances  Senior  Deaf  Girls 

Little  Bo  Peep 
Dixie 

12.  Little  Miss  Muffet  ..  „  Primary  Deaf  Girls 

13.  Tumbling  and  Pyramid  Building  

 Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Senior  Deaf  Boys 

14.  Esthetic  Dancing  

.. ..  Marion  Kinsinger,  Ruby  Olson,  and  Wythel  Montague 

Tyrolian  Trio  -  Chalif 
Violette  -  Chalif 

15.  Contra  Dance — Hewitts  Fancy  Group 

MUSIC: 

Miss  Gulbransen 
Emma  Johnson 
Charles  Collins 
State  School  Orchestra 
Costumes,  Miss  Marjorie  Goodwin 
Physical  Director,  Miss  Irene  Buckley 
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Graduating  Class 
Of  the  Deaf  Department 

Hortense  Ward 

Verna  Kennedy 

Violet  Haddon 

Thomas  Reed 

Ruby  Olson 

Doris  Brett 

Class  Motto 

Labor  conquers  all  things 

Class  Colors 

Orchid  and  White 

Class  Flower 

Peonies 

Eighth  Grade  of  the  Blind 
Department 

Thelma  Mendenhall 

Elin  Traasdahl 

Mae  Porter 


Through  portals  of  Spring  we  come  again 

To  offer  you  our  wordless  poetry. 

All  that  we  sing  of  splendor  and  of  joy, 

All  that  we  sing  that  sounds  the  note  of  fears, 

We  give  because  our  souls,  as  yours,  are  wrought 

Of  sighs  and  songs  and  dreams,  deep  laughter,  too. 

"Naedra  of  the  Tree  Hearts" 

To  her  favorite  haunt  in  a  woodland  glade  comes  the  mor- 
tal child,  Naedra.  There  with  her  playmates  in  the  mystic 
hour  of  twilight  she  holds  a  fairy  revel.  "Her  Majesty," 
queen  of  the  forest  becoming  jealous  of  these  little  sprites, 
sends  the  spirit  of  enchantment  to  bewitch  their  bodies.  For 
many  weary  years  they  are  held  in  bondage  as  the  hearts  of 
trees — when  lo!  to  this  forest  comes  a  party  of  youthful 
archers.  Aristione,  most  gallant  and  brave  of  the  group, 
carries  enchanted  arrows.  As  these  are  freed,  each  into  the 
heart  of  a  tree,  a  joyous  sight  is  seen.  Naedra  and  her  maid- 
ens, now  grown  tall,  come  forth  from  their  prisons,  and 
make  this  freedom  an  endless  dream  of  supreme  ecstasy 
with  dance  and  song. 


Invocation : 

Rev.  M.  J.  McPike 

^'Blossoms"  Frank  S.  Butler 

Orchestra 

Dance  Drama —  "Naedra  of  the  Tree  Hearts"  

  Irene  Buckley 

**Love  Thoughts"  Rudolf  Friml 

Orchestra 

Essay —  "Printing  for  the  Deaf" 

Thomas  Reed 

'*Who  Knows?"  Ernest  Ball 

Sextette 

Address: 

W.  D.  Vincent,  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
Vocal  Solos  "Uncle  Rome"  Sydney  Homer 

"Pirate  Dreams"  Frank  Huerter 

Jesse  Anderson 

Presentation  of  Class: 

Supt.  C.  J.  Settles 

Presentation  of  Diplomas: 

Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley 

"Summer  Winds,  Blow"  Ira  Wilson 

Sextette 

Benediction : 

Rev.  R.  L.  Titus 


State  Board  of  Education 

Mr.  W.  D.  Vincent,  Commissioner  of  Education 
Mr.  Clency  St.  Clair,  President 
Mr.  Stanly  Easton,  Vice  President 
Mr.  Asher  B.  Wilson,  Secretary 
Mr.  Huntington  Taylor 
Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley 
Mrs.  Maybelle  M.  Allen,  State  Superintendent 


Clarence  J.  Settles,  Superintendent 


Committee 

Miss  Irene  Buckley,  Drama 
Mrs.  Marian  Hovey  Reynolds,  Music 
Miss  Marjorie  Goodwin,  Costumes 
Mr.  Carl  Smith,  Stage  Setting 
Mrs.  Vida  B.  Kent 
Mr.  Cyril  Hansell 
Miss  Nell  Nichol 
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Jbaljo  %>tate  ^tfjool  for  tlje  Mint 

Sunday  Afternoon         November  25,  1928 
Four  o'clock  Assembly  Hall 

Marian  Hovey  Reynolds,  Director 
of  Music 
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PROGRAM 
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Orchestra   Largo   Handel 

Piano  Solo  The  Bee  March  Miller 

Lavon  Peterson 

Piano  Solo  The  Fairy  Wedding  Turner 

G.  James  Pence 
(A  deaf  boy) 

Piano  Solo  Edelweiss  Glide  Vanderbeck 

To  The  Rising  Sun  Torjussen 

Thelma  Mendenhall 

Trumpet   Solo  The   Two    Grenadiers  Schumann 

Verlassen  Koschat 

Charles  Collins 

Piano   Solo  Rustles   of   Spring  Sinding 

Berceuse  Godard 

||  Lucie  Watts 

Vocal   Solo   The    Builder  Cadman 

Nightfall  Hamblen 

Jesse  Anderson 

Piano  Solo         From  a   Wandering  Iceberg  MacDowell 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  5   Brahms 

Erl-King   Schubert 

Charles  Collins 

Vocal  Duet  Sleepy  Town   ..  Repper 

Jesse  Anderson  and  Charles  Collins 

Senior  Chorus  Now  the  Day  is  Over  Barnby 

Sundown  Londonderry  Air 
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To  the  Idaho  State  Board  of  Education, 

Boise,  Idaho. 

Mr.  President  and  Members: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration 
the  eleventh  biennial  report  of  the  Idaho  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

CLARENCE  J.  SETTLES, 
Superintendent. 

Gooding,  Idaho,  January  1,  1929. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


To  the  State  Beard  of  Education: 

In  compliance  with  custom  and  statutory  regulations,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  eleventh  biennial  report  of  the  Idaho  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  which  shows  the  general  activities, 
material  improvements,  financial  transactions  and  progress  of  the 
school  for  the  biennial  period  ending  December  31,  1928.  Good 


progress  has  been  shown  in  all  departments.  New  improvements 
and  equipment  have  enabled  the  staff  to  do  more  and  better  work 
and  consequently  to  obtain  better  results. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT — BIENNIUM  1927-1928 

Appropriation  _.   $161,242.00 

Receipts  -   2,785.12 

Endowment  Fund  Earnings   4,000.00 

$168,027.12 

Expenditures 

Instructors'  Salaries   $  44,730.00 

All  Other  Salaries   34,160.00 

Traveling^^  Expenses  (Pupils'  transportation)  3,493.04 

Freight  and  Express     1,000.00 

Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Postage   898.67 

Printing  and  Advertising     249.54 

Light  and  Power   3,482.07 

Repairs  to  Buildings,  etc.   2,173.58 

Water   1,998.79 

Office  Supplies   '   1,890.00 

Janitor  and  Cleaning  Supplies   2,000.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   980.00 

Coal   7,950.98 

Provisions  _   20,428.26 

Agriculture  and  Forage  Supplies   4,501.90 

Educational  Supplies   2,956.58 

Equipment   ......  13,193.70 

Improvements   18,433.64 

Insurance  and  Water  Taxes   ..  2,144.14 

Miscellaneous   986.00  ' 

Total  $  167,450.89 

(October,  November  and  December  estimated.) 
Appropriation  Request  for  1929-1930 

Instructors'  Salaries  $  44,750.00 

All  Other  Salaries  ..   34,010.00 

Traveling  Expenses  (Pupils'  transportation.)    3,400.00 

Freight  and  Express   200.00 

Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Postages   900.00 

Printing  and  Advertising   250.00 

Light  and  Power      3,400.00 

Water   2,000.00 

Office  Supplies   125.00 

Coal   8,000.00 
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Ag-riculture  and  Forage  Supplies  

Provisions  and  Departmental  Supplies 
Educational  Supplies — All  Departments 

Equipment  

Improvements  and  building  repair  

Insurance  and  Water  Taxes   . 

Auditing,  Special  and  Expert  Services  .. 
Miscellaneous  


56.40 
$  155,497.00 


6,158.20 
20,601.39 
2,914.66 
18,476.35 
6,755.00 
2,150.00 
1,350.00 


Our  physical  plant  excepting  the  Boys'  Dormitory  is  in  very  good 
condition  as  far  as  repairs  are  concerned.  The  lockers,  floors  and 
wood  work  in  this  building  are  in  poor  condition  and  the  lavatory 
facilities  are  entirely  inaaequate  ior  tl:e  large  number  of  boys  housed 
in  this  dormitory.  For  the  renovation  of  this  building  we  request 
$4,355.00. 

Last  year  the  State  Highway  Department,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Departm.ent  of  Public  Works,  laid  out  nev/  driveways  and  put  in 
new  curbing.  To  complete  these  driveways  by  graveling  and  oiling 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  cement  walk  at  the  rear  of  the  Main 
Building-  we  request  the  sum  of  $1,700.00. 

Our  refrigerating  facilities  are  inadequate,  unsanitary  and  in  poor 
condition.  For  the  installation  of  a  modern  electrical  refrigerating 
plant  we  request  the  sum  of  SI, 200. 00. 

The  above  cover  the  improvements  we  desire  to  make  the  next 
two  years. 


VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  LAND  AND  PROPERTY 


Land,  30  acres 


$  12,000.00 


Buildings : 


Main  with  Annex  

Boys'  Dormitory  _ 

Girls'  Dormitory  with  school 
Shop,  Gym  and  Heating  plant 

Dairv  Barn  

Silo  

Machine  Shed  

Poultry  House  

Hog  House  

Garage  


45,000.00 
23,000.00 
45,000.00 
10,800.00 
1,500.00 


3,500.00 


200.00 
150.00 
650.00 
75.00 


Contents: 


Main  with  Annex  

Girls'  Dormitory  and  School  

Boys'  Dormitory,  Including  Laundry 

Live  Stock,  Barn  and  Shed  

Chickens   ^  

Heating  and  Plumbing-  

Gymnasium  

Printing  

Manual  Training   .  . 


14,918.97 
9,115.05 
2,417.80 
3,400.00 
325.00 
3,255.00 
1,398.00 
5,244.50 
2,500.00 
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Automobile   700.00 

Total   %  185,149.32 

ENROLLMENT 


The  enrollment  for  the  1927  school  year  was  103,  77  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Deaf,  of  whom  38  were  girls  and  39  were  boys;  in  the 
Department  for  the  Blind,  26,  of  whom  11  were  girls  and  15 
were  boys. 

On  November  1,  1928  there  were  enrolled  96  pupils,  71  in  the 
Department  for  the  Deaf,  of  whom  29  were  girls  and  42  were  boys; 
in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  25,  of  whom  9  were  girls  and  16 
were  boys. 

Attendance  by  Counties 


County                                                                    1927  192S 

Ada                                                                  6  3 

Adams   2 

Bannock                                                             8  8 

Bear  Lake   

Benewah  

Bingham                                                             2  3 

Blaine  

Boise   1 

Bonner                                                               1  1 

Bonneville  ..                                                        4  4 

Boundary   1 

Butte                                                                  2  1 

Camas  ..   

Canyon  12  11 

Caribou  

Cassia                                                                 3  2 

Clark  

Clearwater  

Custer                                                                1  1 

Elmore                                                                2  1 

Franklin                                                               1  1 

Fremont                                                             3  4 

Gem                                                                 1  1 

Gooding                                                              7  7 

Idaho                                                                  2  2 

Jefferson                                                             4  2 

Jerome                                                               4  5 

Kootenai  ..    3  2 

Latah                                                               3  3 

Lemhi  

Lewis   3 

Lincoln                                                               ..  1 

Madison  .                                                             5  3 

Minidoka                                                            1  1 

Nez  Perce                                                           1  3 
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Oneida   2  2 

Owyhee   1  1 

Payette      6  5 

Power   3  4 

Shoshone   1  1 

Teton   1  1 

Twin  Falls   8  9 

Valley   1  1 

Washington   ....  1  • 

The  school  is  having  a  gradual  but  steady  growth.  The  average 
daily  attendance  has  increased  from  68  in  1923  to  97  in  1928. 

CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS 

The  following  table  gives  the  cause  of  dea/ness  of  the  pupils  in 
school  September  1928. 

Abscess  of  Ear  ..  ..   3 

Accident   8 

Adenoids  ..   3 

Birth  Injuries  ..  ..   3 

Congenital   20 

Fever     3 

Flu   3 

Measles   5 

Speech  correction  (not  deaf)    3 

Spinal  Meningitis     4 

Unknown      14 

Wax  in  Ears   1 

Vv^hooping  Cough   ..  1 

CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 

The  following  table  gives  the  cause  of  blindness  of  the  pupils  in 
school  September  1928. 

Accident   6 

Cataract   1 

Congenital   4 

Congenital  Cataract   2 

Congenital  Syphilis  ..    1 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum   3 

Spinal  Meningitis     1 

Trachoma    3 

Unknown   3 

Whooping  Cough     1 


HEALTH  CONDITIONS 


Considering  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  children  are  congre- 
gated together,  many  of  them  frail  in  body  because  of  childhood 
diseases  which  have  caused  their  loss  of  hearing  or  sight,  our  health 
record  has  been  excellent.  Excepting  colds  and  a  few  cases  of 
measles  there  has  been  little  illness.  There  have  been  no  serious 
cases  of  any  kind. 

At  the  opening  of  school  all  children  are  weighed  and  those  who 
are  underweight  are  given  special  care  and  attention  until  they  have 
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reached  normal  weight. 

Tlie  meals  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  matron  and 
trained  dietitian,  consequently,  the  children  have  a  well  balanced 
ration  especially  prepared  for  growing  children. 

Housemothers  and  supervisors  are  provided  for  each  group  of 
twenty  assigned  to  dormitory  space  according  to  age.  Each  child 
is  under  the  direct  care  of  a  housemother,  superviser  or  teacher 
every  minute  of  the  day. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  our  physician  expense  for  the  last 
two  years  would  not  equal  that  incurred  by  an  ordinary  family. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Settles,  Superintendent, 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Gooding,  Idaho. 

Dear  Sir: 

Since  the  last  biennial  report  the  health  of  the  children  attending 
the  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  has  been  excep- 
tionally good,  there  being  no  serious  sickness  of  any  kind  and  but 
one  accident  of  any  consequence,  that  being  a  fracture  of  the  lower 
humerus.  There  have  been  some  mild  cases  of  influenza  and  a  few 
cases  of  German  measles  and  mumps  also  a  few  minor  accidents. 

The  buildings,  bedding,  and  clothing  of  the  children  are  kept  clean 
and  sanitary  and  the  food  supplied  is  abundant  and  wholesome  in- 
cluding a  sufficient  supply  of  mi'k,  eggs,  butter  and  green  vegetables. 


In  June,  1927,  there  were  two  graduates  from  the  Department 
for  the  Blind,  Emma  and  Oscar  Johnson,  brother  and  sister,  of 
Gooding.  Six  pupils  of  the  same  department,  Elin  Traasdahl  of 
Grace,  Mae  Porter  of  Springston,  Thelma  Mendenhall  of  Grace, 
Clarence  Heuck  of  Boise,  Frank  Collins  of  Lewiston  and  Jesse 
Anderson  of  Idaho  Falls,  passed  the  eighth  grade  examinations  and 
received  certificates  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
In.struction. 


Gooding,  Idaho, 
October  28,  1928. 


Respectfully  yours. 


J.  H.  CROMWELL,  M.  D. 


GRADUATES 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM   (JUNE,  1927) 


Rev.  W.  R.  R.  Simmons 


Flower  Dance  

Dance  Drama — *'The  Garden  of  Lost  Dreams' 
Midsummer  Fancies  


Mackie-Beyer 
Irene  Buckley 
 Grey 


Orchestra 


Essay — "'China  and  the  United  States" 
Time  Forgotten   .. 


Emma  Johnson 
 Farley 
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Tommy  Lad  Margetson 

Jesse  Ancierson  ;  ' 

Patriotic  Declamation  1.  In  Flander's  lieids 

2.  America's  Answer 

I  love  a  Little  Cottage       U'Hara 

Elin  Traasdahl 

Address:  United  States  Congressman  Addison  T.  Smith 

Presentation  of  Class:  Supt.  C.  J.  Settles 

Presentation  of  Diplomas:  C.  W.  Tenny,  President  of  Gooding  College 

Sing!  Birds  on  the  Wind   -  -  -'.   Nutting 

Adieu   -  -  -  -.  -  --  -  -  -  -      ..  ..  Original 

Senior  Chorus 

Benediction:  Rev.  H.  G.  McCallister 

In  June,  1928,  the  school  graduated  the  largest  class  in  its  History, 
five  girls  and  one  boy  from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf,  Doris 
Brett  of  Caldwell,  Hortense  Ward  of  Grimes  Pass,  Violet  Haddon  of 
Antelope,  Verna  Kennedy  of  Boise,  Ruby  Olson  of  Darlington  and 
Thomas  Reed  of  New  Plymouth. 

COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM  (JUNE,  1928) 

Invocation:  Rev.  M.  J.  McPike 

Blossoms    ..  ..■   Orchestra 

Dance  Drama — ''Naedra  of  the  Tree  Hearts"  Irene  Buckley 

Love  Thoughts   ..  Orchestra 

Essay — 'Trinting  for  the  Deaf"  ..  ..   Thomas  Reed 

Who  Knows?     '.:   :   .v  ..  ..  Sextette 

Address:  W.  D.  Vincent,  State  Commissioner  of  Education 

Vocal  Solos — ^Uncle  Rome,  Pirate  Dreams   Jesse  Anderson 

Presentation  of  Class:  Supt.  C.J.  Settles 

Presentation  of  Diplomas:  Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveiey 

Summer  Winds,  Blow  ..  Sextette 

Benedication :  .  Rev.  R.  L.  Titus 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

With  few  exceptions  the  deaf  and  the  blind  must  earn  their 
living  through  a  knowledge  of  some  good  and  remunerative  trade. 
Therefore,  industrial  training  is  of  paramount  importance. 

In  order  to  successfully  compete  in  the  industrial  world  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  must  be,  if  possible,  a  little  better  prepared  than 
the  ordinary  workman.  Employers  cannot  be  expected  to  provide 
places  for  the  handicapped  unless  they  are  as  capable  and  as  efficient 
as  any  other  applicant  would  be. 

Our  shops  are  equipped  with  modern  typed  equipment  and  all 
children  of  proper  age  receive  tv/o  hours  shop  instruction  each  day. 
All  children  in  the  department  for  the  deaf  receive  instruction  in 
Art.  The  boys  are  taught  printing,  linotype,  agriculture,  painting, 
calcimining,  woodworking,  and  general  carpentry  work.  The  addi- 
tion of  modern  woodworking  machinery  in  the  Manual  Training 
Department  has  made  the  work  of  this  department  more  efficient. 

Instruction  in  cooking,  plain  and  fancy  sewing;,  housekeeping  and 
dress  making  are  provided  for  the  girls.  Our  blind  boys  are 
instructed  in  basketry,  chair-caning,  manual  training,  rug-weaving 
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and  piano  tuning.  The  blind  girls  are  taught  basketry,  rug,  weav- 
ing, crocheting,  sev/ing  and  cooking, 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 

In  this  department  there  has  been  no  change  in  methods,  as  here- 
tofore, the  oral  method  has  been  followed.  Every  elfort  has  been 
made  to  get  the  maximum  results  in  speech  reading,  speech  and  the 
acquirement  of  English. 

When  a  deaf  child  enters  school  at  the  age  oi  six  he  possesses  no 
knowledge  of  English  so  the  tirst  four  or  tive  years  is  devoted  to 
giving  him  a  working  understanding  of  simple  English.  After  he 
has  acquired  some  command  of  English  he  can,  through  reading, 
increase  his  vocabulary  athough  his  reading  material  must  be  care- 
fully selected.  In  Sepcemoer  1928,  arrangements  were  perfected 
for  one  teacher  to  devote  all  of  her  time  .  le  teaching  of  reading 
and  several  sets  of  books  were  provided,  among  them  the  Thought 
Test  Readers  which  are  beautifully  illustrated  and  generally  conced- 
ed to  be  well  suited  for  deaf  children. 

The  progress  of  a  bright  deaf  child  is  usually  conceded  to  be 
from  four  to  five  years  behind  that  of  a  normal  child  so  it  requires 
§  child  twelve  to  fourteen  years  to  complete  a  course  of  study  which 
a  normal  child  would  complete  in  about  eight  years. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  covers  twelve  years  and 
the  work  corresponds  to  that  of  the  public  and  high  schools  of  the 
state.  The  progress  of  our  blind  children  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  seeing  children.  Books  in  Revised  Braille  have  been  provid- 
ed through  the  second  year  high  school  and  by  the  end  of  the  next 
biennial  period,  we  hope  to  have  all  text  books  in  the  Revised 
Braille  which  has  been  adopted  as  a  universal  system. 

Musical  instruction  in  voice  and  piano  is  p^ovid^d  for  pupils  cap- 
able of  making  good  progress.  Instruction  is  also  given  on  the 
violin,  saxophone  and  other  instruments  when  there  is  a  demand. 
The  school  has  a  good  orchestra  and  a  junior  and  senior  chorus. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Splendid  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  department  the  last 
two  years.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  departments  of  the 
school.  The  course  covers  physical  examinations,  corrective  work, 
apparatus  work,  organized  educational  games,  clog,  folk  arid  social 
dancing.  Fencing  and  Archery  were  introduced  last  year.  An  or- 
ganized Health  program  was  also  arranged  and  followed  through- 
out the  year.  New  equipment  for  the  gymnasium  made  the  work 
more  varied  and  interesting. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Four  graduates  of  the  school,  one  young  lady  and  three  young 
men,  have  been  students  in  Gallandent  College,  the  Nr/'onil  Col- 
lege for  the  Deaf  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  last  two  years. 
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Miss  Mabel  Armstrong  of  Boise  received  her  degree  last  June. 
Otto  Reins  of  Payette  expects  to  gTaduate  in  1929.  George  Young 
of  Declo,  who  matriculated  in  1927,  did  not  return  the  next  falL 
Thomas  Reed  of  New  Plymouth,  who  graduated  from  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Deaf  last  June,  was  successful  in  passing  the  entrance 
examinations  and  entered  college  last  September. 

Miss  Bertha  Ripplinger  who  graduated  from  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  in  June,  1925  and  entered  Gooding  College  the  next  fall 
has  gotten  on  splendidly  and  expects  to  receive  her  degree  in  June. 

Last  August,  Miss  Emma  Johnson,  who  graduated  in  1926  (Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind)  was  awarded  a  scholarship  in  piano  in  the  New 
York  school  for  the  Blind  and  is  at  present  a  student  in  that  school 
for  advanced  study. 

RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

At  the  end  of  the  1927  school  year  there  were  only  three  changes 
in  the  staff.  Miss  Mary  Weage,  instructor  in  Art,  Basketry  and 
Rugweaving,  resigned  to  go  east  for  advanced  study;  Miss  Loyce 
Lue  and  Miss  Neola  Boatright,  primary  teachers,  to  be  married. 
These  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Anna 
Mellinger  who  had  been  connected  with  the  California  Public  Schools 
as  Art  Instructor;  Miss  Ona  Ray  of  the  South  Dakota  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Miss  Ernestine  Brown  of  the  Mystic  Oral  School  for 
the  Deaf  as  Primary  teachers. 

In  June,  1928,  the  following  resignations  were  received:  Mrs. 
Vida  B.  Kent,  Supervising  Teacher,  to  open  a  private  school. 
Miss  Ernestine  Brown,  primary  teacher,  to  be  married.  Miss  Gertrude 
Gilmore  to  go  to  the  Kansas  School.  Mr.  Uriel  C.  Jones,  Printing 
Instructor,  to  go  to  the  Mississippi  School.  Miss  Irene  Buckley, 
Physical  Director,  to  pursue  advanced  study  in  the  Oregon  State 
University.  Miss  Page  Trent,  primary  teacher.  Department  for  the 
Blind,  to  go  to  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  Mr.  Carl 
Smith,  Manual  Training  Instructor,  to  go  to  the  West  Virginia 
School. 

To  fill  these  vacancies  the  following  appointments  were  made: 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Nelson,  Supervising^  Teacher.  Miss  Nelson  re- 
ceived her  training  in  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  and  has  had 
experience  in  some  of  the  best  state  schools;  Misses  Dorothy  Pharis 
and  Bernice  Shouldice  of  the  Michigan  School;  Miss  LaPearl  Moore 
of  the  Boise  Public  Schools;  Miss  Anna  Mellinger  was  transferred 
from  the  Art  Department  to  the  Physical  Training  Department. 
Miss  Lulu  Freeman,  a  gi-aduate  of  North  Dako'-a  Univp^sity,  was 
appointed  Art.  Basketry  and  Rug  weaving  Instructor.  Mr.  Lome 
R.  Lauder  of  Montana  State  College,  instructor  in  Manual  Training 
and  Miss  Joy  Gann  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind  was  appoint- 
ed Primary  teacher  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind. 

PROFESSIONAL  BETTERMENT 

In  1927  the  Superintendent  attended  the  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Instructors  of  the  Deaf  held  at  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Columbus.  The  attendance  at  this  convention  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Association. 
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In  1928  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  their  biennial 
convention  at  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minne- 
sota. The  Superintendent  also  attended  this  convention.  Much 
help  and  many  splendid  suggestions  were  received  from  the  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  contact  with  the  heads  and  faculties  of  schools 
from  each  section  of  our  country. 

Several  teachers  have  attended  summer  school.  One  teacher  at- 
tended the  summer  school  given  at  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
under  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf.  Another  attended  the  summer  school  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri given  by  the  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  Two  others  took 
the  summer  course  given  by  the  University  of  California  for  teachers 
of  the  Deaf  and  those  interested  in  corrective  speech  work. 

For  the  third  time  the  school  has  a  one  hundred  per  cent  enroll- 
ment in  the  Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association  and  each  teacher  be- 
longs to  the  National  Association  under  v.-  h  i  c  h  his  special  line  of 
teaching  comes. 

Capable  young  people  of  our  state  have  been  encouraged  to  go  in- 
to our  work.  In  1927,  a  young  lady,  a  graduate  of  Gooding  college 
secured  a  fellowship  in  Gallaudet  College  and  is  now  teaching  in  one 
of  the  leading  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

In  1928  another  young  lady  with  a  degree  from  the  University  of 
Idaho  entered  the  Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf  to  take  Normal  Train- 
ing and  prepare  herself  as  a  teacher. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

In  November  1927.  a  teacher  of  the  Boise  Public  Schools  who  was 
gradually  becoming  deaf,  applied  for  instruction  in  lip-reading  and 
linotyping.  Her  progress  in  the  above  subjects  was  so  satisfactory 
that  the  next  year  she  was  offered  a  position  in  the  school. 

A  young  man,  a  sophomore  in  the  High  School,  of  a  near  by  town, 
entered  school  in  September  1928  for  instruction  in  lip-reading. 
Judging  from  the  progress  he  is  making  he  will  be  able  to  return  to 
his  high  school  work  at  the  end  of  the  first  term. 

Four  pupils  have  been  accepted  for  corrective  speech  work.  This 
work  really  belongs  to  the  public  schools  but  only  one  school  of  our 
state  has  as  yet  found  it  advisable  to  attempt  this  work  we  feel  jus- 
tified in  receiving  such  cases. 

Good  results  are  being  received  in  one  case,  fair  in  two  cases  and 
no  progress  in  the  fourth  because  of  a  physical  defect  in  the  vocal 
organs. 

An  elderly  man  who  had  long  been  deaf  applied  for  lip-reading 
instructions.  He  completed  the  course  and  returned  to  his  commu- 
nity much  better  prepared  to  carry  on  his  work  and  mingle  happily 
with  those  with  whom  he  had  always  been  associated, 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

During  the  summer  of  1927  considerable  new  building  and  repair 
work  was  done.  All  of  the  work  was  let  by  contract  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works. 

The  basement  of  the  girls'  dormitory,  which  has  never  been  fin- 
ished, was  completed.    A  large  room  in  the  north  end  is  used  as  a 
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recreation  room,  a  place  for  the  children  to  play  during  cold  and 
damp  weather  and  also  a  place  for  parties. 

The  other  rooms  are  used  for  sewing,  art,  basketry,  library  for  the 
deaf,  and  a  piano  tuning  and  rhythmic  training  room.  Excepting 
the  recreation  room,  which  has  a  hard  v/ood  floor,  the  floors  are  of 
cement  covered  with  linoleuni. 

A  new  cement  cellar  30x30  was  built  directly  south  of  the  kitchen. 
A  door  opens  directly  from  the  kitchen  into  this  cellar.  A  small 
cement  room  10x10  in  the  cellar  is  used  as  a  transformer 
and  meter  room.  All  wires  are  placed  under  the  ground  in  conduit. 
A  new  electric  range,  hotel  size,  has  been  added  to  the  kitchen  and 
an  ornamental  lighting  system  arranged  for  the  campus.  All  elec- 
tricity for  the  entire  plant  is  now  measured  through  one  meter  in- 
stead of  twelve  under  the  old  system.  The  one  meter  plan  makes 
the  use  of  electricity  economical. 

A  new  cement  coal  bin  (underground)  30x30  was  constructed  to 
take  care  of  the  slack  coal  for  the  healing  plant.  This  bin  has  a 
capacity  of  250  tons. 

New  cement  floors  were  put  in  the  general  dining  room,  lava- 
tories and  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  administration  building,  and 
these  floors  covered  with  linoleum.  A  large  room  in  the  basement, 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a  storage  room  for  coal  and  more  or 
less  a  fire  trap,  was  changed  into  an  employees'  dining  room. 

A  small  building  60x30  was  built  directly  west  of  the  gymnasium 
for  the  use  as  a  garage,  plumbing  shop,  paint  shop  and  storage  room. 
This  building  is  of  cement  covered  with  stucco,  with  an  imitation 
tile  roof. 

New  drives  "were  planned  for  the  campus  and  2500  feet  of  curb 
laid,  also  new  steps  for  the  girls'  dormitory  and  about  625  feet  of 
new  sidewalk. 

General  repair  work  such  as  replacing  broken  window  panes,  brok- 
en furniture,  calciniining  and  painting  has  been  done  by  the  boys  in 
the  Industrial  department  as  a  part  of  their  training. 

SUCCESS  OF  GRADUATES 

A  school,  much  the  same  as  a  manufacturing  concern,  is  judged 
by  its  finished  product.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  our  graduates 
and  former  pupils  are  meeting  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  success. 

Among  our  blind  graduates  several  are  located  in  our  own  state 
and  are  doing  well.  One  has  a  good  practice  as  a  lawyer;  two  are 
music  teachers  and  piano  tuners;  one  is  following  farming,  one  is 
directmg  an  orchestra  for  a  Pacific  Ocean  Steamship  Company;  one 
is  dairying;  one,  poultry  raising,  one  cigar  making;  another  is  prac- 
ticing Osteonathy  in  Los  Angeles  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 

Among  our  deaf  graduates  we  have  a  contractor,  an  owner  of  a 
shoe  repair  shop,  several  farmers,  a  wood  worker,  a  milliner,  a  lino- 
type operator,  and  a  dining  room  supervisor,  all  of  whom  are  lead- 
ing happy  lives  and  filling  a  useful  place  in  their  respective 
communities. 

SOCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  LIFE 

As  far  as  possible  the  school  is  conducted  on  the  home  pian. 
The  question  of  discipline  is  of  minor  importance.    The  daily  routine 
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is  so  systematically  planned  that  school  regulations  are  usually  care- 
fully followed  with  few  infractions.  Plenty  of  time  is  reserved  for 
entertainment  and  social  life.  Each  Friday  evening  the  children 
attend  the  movies  as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Frank  Gooding.  Monthly 
parties  are  held  and  all  public  holidays  celebrated  by  appropriate 
programs.  Frequent  hikes  are  taken  to  places  of  interest  near 
Gooding. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REPORTS 

In  order  that  the  Boaid  may  be  more  fully  informed  of  the  details 
of  the  work  accomplished,  I  am  submitting  with  this  general  resume 
of  the  activities  of  the  school,  reports  from  the  Supervising  Teacher, 
Department  for  the  Deaf,  Head  Teacher,  Department  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Instructors  in  Music,  Physical  Training,  Art,  Basketry  and 
Rug  Weaving,  Manual  Training,  Printing,  and  Dairying  and  Farm- 
ing which  show  more  in  detail  the  work  of  each  department. 

CONCLUSION 

The  key  word  to  the  success  of  our  work  is  close  cooperation.  It 
must  come  from  every  individual  on  the  staff  if  maximum  results 
are  obtained.  I  desire  to  commend  the  teachers  and  employees  for 
their  faithfulness  to  their  different  responsibilities. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  I  owe  a  great  deal  for  many 
helpful  suggestions  and  advice. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  deep  interest  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
.        CLARENCE  J.  SETTLES, 

Superintendent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  TEACHER 
Department  for  the  Deaf 

To  the  Superintendent 

The  enrollment  in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf  for  the  1927-28 
biennial  period  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Although 
this  enrollment  caused  the  attendance  in  all  the  classes  to  be  too 
large  the  progress  of  the  pupils  was  surprising  and  pleasing. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  wished  to  have  greater  efficiency 
in  the  teaching  of  lip-reading  and  speech  without  taking  more  time 
or  requiring  more  teachers.  Therefore,  we  graded  the  intermediate 
and  advanced  classes  for  these  subjects  and  rotated  them.  We  found 
this  method  prevented  poor  lip-readers  becoming  discouraged,  be- 
cause they  saw  too  advanced  work,  and  permitted  those  more  skill- 
ful in  this  art  to  progress  more  rapidly;  it  has  gained  better  atten- 
tion, greater  interest,  and  improved  class  discipline;  it  has  over- 
come the  humiliation  and  discouragement  caused  by  the  old  method 
of  demoting  public  school  children,  who  were  recently  deafened,  to 
primary  hp-reading  classes;    it  also  afforded  the  much  needed  prac- 
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tice  of  pupils  reading  other  people's  lips  besides  those  of  their  regu- 
lar instructor. 

The  rotating  classes  in  articulation  were  grouped  relative  to  their 
special  needs  as  well  as  their  grades,  and  drills  were  given  accord- 
ingly. Heretofore,  the  hard  of  hearing  pupils  had  remained  in  their 
regular  grades  with  deaf  pupils.  Consequently,  it  was  only  natural 
to  neglect  their  speech  for  the  seemingly  more  needed  work  with 
deaf  children.  Special  drills  were  given  to  a  group  to  overcome 
nasality,  to  another  group  to  relax  constricted  muscles,  and  to  still 
another  group  to  lower  high  pitched  voices. 

Because  the  deaf  children  depend  on  their  teachers  altogether  too 
much,  the  teachers  were  cautious  in  assisting  the  children  until  a 
sufficient  amount  of  effort  had  been  made.  This  plan  developed  more 
accuracy,  greater  self-reliance,  and  more  eagerness  to  search  for 
knowledge.    Especially  was  this  true  in  their  composition  work. 

The  school  discipline  was  aided  by  keeping  dally  grades  and  the 
pupils  were  shown  if  they  wasted  time  in  play  it  lowered  their  grades. 
Then  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  conduct  of  pupils  in  the  study  hall 
better  order  was  maintained.  The  names  of  all  pupils  having  per- 
fect deportment  wa#  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Optimist, 
our  school  magazine. 

The  new  text  books  which  were  purchased  are  very  satisfactory 
as  they  have  developed  better  reasoning  powers  in  the  children  and 
have  relieved  the  teachers  from  so  much  hecktograph  work  which 
gave  them  more  time  to  have  better  planned  lessons. 

A  register  or  attendance  record,  showing  the  number  of  days  a 
cEild  was  in  the  institution,  the  number  of  days  at  home  and  the 
number  of  days  illness  was  worked  out  and  installed. 

During  the  past  biennium  we  had  two  special  pupils  in  lip-reading. 
One  was  a  man  nearly  seventy  years  old  who  did  remarkably  good 
work  for  the  short  time  he  was  at  the  school.  He  proved  that  age 
need  not  be  a  handicap  in  becoming  a  good  lip-reader.  It  required 
will  and  determination.  The  other  pupil  was  a  young  lady  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  proved  to  be  a  great  success  as  a  lip-reader. 

We  also  had  three  special  pupils  for  speech.  Two  were  spoken  of 
in  the  last  biennial  report.  The  boy  who  stammered  and  stuttered 
had  endured  this  affliction  so  long  that  he  had  developed  an  exagger- 
ated complex,  that  of  wanting  and  desiring  to  overcome  his  affliction 
but  lacking  the  will  power  and  ability  to  keep  at  the  necessary  but 
tiresome  drills  to  win  success.  Before  new  habits  could  be  estab- 
lished his  parents  moved  to  another  state.  However,  the  miserably 
jerky  sounds  and  the  thrusting  out  of  the  tongue,  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce speech,  was  overcome  and  the  stammering  and  stuttering  were 
lessened  enough  to  make  his  speech  understandable. 

The  boy  with  normal  hearing  and  apparently  normal  mentality  but 
without  speech  was  learning  to  talk  and  to  read  and  was  picking  up 
words  from  other  people  and  from  the  blind  boys  with  whom  he 
played  outside  of  the  classroom.  The  third  pupil,  a  hearing  boy  who 
came  last  fall  on  trial,  could  not  make  sufficient  progress  and  was 
returned  home. 

With  a  view  to  rotating  the  four  upper  classes  the  coming  year  a 
close  observation  was  kept  for  advantageous  reasons,  and  it  was 
decided  it  would  be  more  economical  when  purchasing  new  material, 
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increase  the  proficiency  of  teachers,  enforce  a  stricter  following  of 
daily  programs  and  secure  better  grading. 

The  graduating  class  of  1928  was  composed  of  five  young  ladies 
and  one  young  man.  The  young  man  is  now  attending  Gallaudet 
College  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  friendliness  existing  among  the  teachers,  the  willingness  to 
assist  each  other  and  the  desire  to  co-operate  has  all  added  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  work.  The  readiness  with  which  the  Superinten- 
dent helped  all  who  came  to  him,  the  cheer  he  scattered  whenever  he 
visited  the  classrooms,  helped  to  bring  forth  the  highest  success  it 
was  possible  to  obtain. 

The  visits  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  inspired  the  pupils  to 
greater  effort  and  gave  more  courage  to  the  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

VIDA  B.  KENT, 

Sup er-ui sing  Teacher . 

REPORT  OF  THE  HEAD  TEACHER 
Department  for  tke  Blind 

To  the  SuperintenJent: 

The  Idaho  School  for  the  Blind  a  d  op  t  e  d  this  year  the  Dalton 
Laboratory  Plan.  This  is  particularly  beneficial  to  a  school  of  this 
kind  because  initiative  and  self-reliance  are  developed.  These  qual- 
ities of  character  give  a  better  hope  of  success  to  the  future  "life  of 
the  blind  boy  or  girl.  Also,  it  has  the  great  merit  of  allowing  each 
student  to  work  at  his  own  pace.  The  smart  pupil  compasses  in  a 
year  just  about  double  what  the  slow  one  does.  The  carrying  out  of 
this  plan  in  a  school  for  the  blind  is  more  easy  and  more  difl^cult 
than  in  an  ordinary  one.  More  easy  because  already  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  individual  teaching  and  independent  study — more  diffi- 
cult because  the  equipment,  reference  books,  etc.  available  to  the 
blind  are  so  limited.  This  school  has  the  plan  in  force  in  the  grades 
above  the  sixth  gi-ade.  The  grade  system  has  not  been  abolished. 
Great  hopes  are  held  that  this  will  prove  to  be  a  great  advantage  to 
our  boys  and  girls. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  this  school  does  not  foster  the 
notion  that  the  blind  are  a  gToup  apart — Ciiat  is,  they  are  alike  even 
beyond  their  eye  defects.  The  reason  for  such  an  institution  in 
Idaho  is  that  our  State  is  unprepared  to  provide,  through  the  public 
schools,  the  all-around  education  that  blindness  demands.  There  are 
too  few  blind  children  to  get  the  adequate  education  from  the  public 
schools.  Also,  the  public  school  day  is  too  short.  Very  naturally 
the  pub'ic  schools  cannot  be  expected  to  utilize  methods  that  will 
benefit  blind  children  who  fortunately  are  so  few  and  yet  so  widely 
scattered  over  the  state. 

Another  phase  of  the  education  of  blind  children  is  that  blindness 
in  itself  is  a  great  handicap  and  does  interfere  with  life  suacess  and 
yet  this  condition  is  remediable  through  proper  education. 
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Educationally,  the  blind  children  are  very  promising.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  too  mu:'h  to  say  that  the  blind  are  the  most  hopeful  among 
thos*  handicapped  by  sense  defects.  It  is  very  easy  to  instruct  them, 
but  their  all-around  education  is  difficult.  Their  success  in  life  is, 
nevertheless,  interfered  with  less  by  their  handicap  than  the  general 
attitude  of  the  world  toward  them.  People  are  more  apt  to  give 
them  help.  One  of  the  greatest  services  that  the  teacher  of  the  blind 
can  render  blind  children  is  to  educate  society  in  regard  to  the  capac- 
ities of  the  blind  boy  or  girl  and  so  arouse  in  the  public  the  necessity 
of  patronage  of  the  blind  worker.  Time  and  energy  must  be  sacri- 
ficed even  in  the  school  room  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  and  adap- 
tability of  the  blind  children.  Because  of  the  programs  broadcasted, 
musical  recitals,  and  entertaining  and  instructive  talte  given  by  our 
Superintendent  to  various  clubs  and  organizations,  hundreds  of 
people  have  visited  the  school.  These  important  points  have  ever 
been  borne  in  mind.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  give  them  a  prop- 
er conception  of  the  blind  and  to  have  them  go  away  warm  friends 
of  the  school. 

More  than  ever  has  it  been  endeavored  to  eradicate  all  obtrusive 
peculiarities.  Much  care,  tact  and  patience  is  necessary  for  this,  for 
the  power  of  observation  is  naturally  not  as  great  as  among  the 
seeing.  In  other"  words,  the  blind  children  must  be  socialized.  The 
attendance  of  the  children  at  the  different  Sunday  Schools  and 
churches  of  their  parents'  choice  has  been  continued  during  the  last 
two  years  and  this  has  had  great  effects  in  furtherance  of  this. 

Checkers,  cards,  dominoes,  etc.,  are  old  social  games  played  con- 
siderably at  this  school.  Last  year  the  solitaire  called  Puzzlepeg,. 
together  with  a  manual  embossed  in  Braille  of  fifty  odd  problem.<5 
to  be  solved  on  it  was  purchased.  This  has  been  very  popular  in 
the  dormitories. 

Blind  people  who  read  little,  miss  much.  Voluntary  reading  is 
encouraged  among  the  students.  Our  students  borrowed  nearly 
five  hundred  volumes  during  the  last  two  years  from  the  California 
State  Library,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  St.  Louis  Public  Li- 
brary, National  Library  for  the  Blind  and  others.  Also,  the  reading 
of  novels  aloud  to  the  blind  children  in  done  by  the  teachers  of  this 
school  at  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  five  times  a  week.  This  is 
both  for  entertainment  and  for  the  arousing  of  the  taste  for  good 
literature. 

In  regard  to  the  literary  work  of  the  school  the  course  of  study 
follows  as  closely  as  possible  that  used  by  the  public  schools  of 
Idaho.  There  has  been  no  change  within  the  last  two  years  except 
that  incidental  to  the  changing  of  the  text  books  from  Point  to 
Braille.  All  classes  are  in  Braille  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
upper  ones  in  the  high  school.  This  is  the  last  year  that  Point  will 
be  used  here.  Last  year  we  had  two  graduates  from  the  school — 
Emma  Johnson  and  Oscar  Johnson  both  of  Gooding.  Also,  six  took 
and  successfully  passed  the  State  Examination  for  the  Eighth 
Crade  and  were  awarded  certificates  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
They  were  Clarence  Heuck  of  Boise,  Jesse  Anderson  of  Idaho  Falls, 
Frank  Collins  of  Lewiston.  Thelma  Mendenhall  of  Grace,  Mae 
Porter  of  Springston  and  Elin  Traasdahl  of  Grace.  It  is  a  requisite 
before  entering  our  high  school  that  the  student  pass  this  eighth 
grade  examination. 
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The  typewriting  has  been  more  successful  during  the  last  two 
years  than  at  any  previous  time.  This  subject  has  always  proved  to 
be  interesting  to  the  blind.  Nine  of  our  students  own  portables. 
The  great  advantage  of  owning  one's  own  typewriter  is  pointed  out 
to  the  pupil.  The  typewriter  companies  are  permitting  our  children 
to  buy  them  through  the  teacher  in  typewriting  at  two  lO's  off.  All 
who  can  are  availing  themselves  of  this  great  reduction.  The  Ration- 
al Typewriting  books  are  used.  Typewriting  is  begun  in  the 
sixth  grade. 

In  music  they  are  taught  to  play  the  piano,  violin  and  other  instru- 
ments. Two  years  ago  we  had  an  orchestra  of  five  pieces  with  several 
others  in  training.  Last  year  another  orchestra  was  organized 
among  the  younger  students  which  was  known  as  the  "Junior  Or- 
chestra." Both  of  the  orchestras  have  played  for  recitals,  organiza- 
tions, broadcasting  stations,  dances,  etc.  and  have  earned  a  good 
name  for  themselves.  There  are  two  choruses.  Junior  and  Senior 
as  formerly.  Individual  vocal  instruction  is  given.  Last  year  Jesse 
Anderson  of  Idaho  Falls  won  a  second  place  in  the  State-wide  mus- 
ical contest  held  at  Pocatello.  Last  year  piano  tuning  was  given 
Charles  Collins  through  the  Department  of  State  Vocational 
Training. 

In  industrial  work  cooking,  sewing  and  theory  are  taught  to  the 
girls.  Shop  work  is  taught  the  boys.  All  the  children  have  basketry, 
rug  weaving,  and  physical  education. 

During  the  last  two  years  seven  hundred  dollars  were  spent  upon 
new  books  for  the  library  and  school  rooms,  so  that  we  have  a  very 
good  selection  of  books.  Other  equipment  has  been  purchased  so 
that  we  have  an  exceptionally  well  equipped  school. 

It  may  be  said  in  all  sincerity  that  this  school  compares  favorably 
with  the  first  class  schools  of  the  East  with  the  one  exception  that 
we  do  not  have  the  enrollment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much 
more  room  for  individual  development  of  the  students  in  a  small 
school  like  this  than  in  the  larger  ones. 

The  enrollment  has  been  increased  by  three  during  the  last  two 
years.  At  that  time  there  were  twenty-three  and  now  there  are 
twenty-six.  This  is  rather  remarkable  for  the  populaton  of  a  state 
like  Idaho  is  continually  moving  away  so  that  we  have  lost  quite  a 
few  of  our  pupils  on  account  of  that  cause  alone. 

licly,  sir,  you  have  been  the  mainspring  of  whatever  success  and 
accomplishment  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  for  you  have  ever 
been  an  inspirer  and  co-worker  to  my  fellow  associates  and  myself. 
This  report  would  not  be  adequate  unless  such  were  said.  It  has 
been  and  is  a  privilege  to  serve  under  such  a  chief.  Words  to  this 
effect  were  written  in  my  previous  report  and  yet  the  two  subsequent 
years  have  only  more  deeply  and  convincingly  impressed  upon  me 
their  truth. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CYRIL  JIANSELL, 


He\xd  TeacJier. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

To  the  Huperinteudent: 

The  late  Charles  W.  Elliot  of  Harvard  University  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  "Music  is  tht  greacesL  of  mind  trainers."  Knowing 
that  his  position  has  been  reached  through  careful  deliberation  ana 
realizing  his  position,  the  huge  majority  of  educators  throughout  the 
country  are  emphazing  music  to  the  extent  that  the  subject  is  now 
considered  a  regular  curricular  subject  rather  than  one  of  minor 
importance.  Aside  from  this  reason  music  is  and  should  be  stressed 
especially  in  a  school  for  the  blind  for  three  paramount  reasons. 
First,  the  cultural  benefit  gained  from  music  study  is  readily  ac- 
cepted, and  as  other  types  of  cultural  improvement  such  as  drawing 
and  the  study  of  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  denied 
the  blind,  it  is  expedient  that  we  augment  their  music  study. 

Second,  the  hearing,  understanding,  and  appreciation  of  good 
music  bring  untold  enjoyment  and  happiness  to  most  of  us  in  our 
youth  as  well  as  in  our  later  life.  We  are  again  confronted  by  the 
realization  since  the  beauty  of  color  and  of  natural  scenery  such  a 
potent  factor  in  our  lives  is  denied  the  blind,  we  must  replace  that 
void  with  beauty  of  tone. 

Third,  some  blind  pupils  can  be  trained  in  music  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  that  will  enable  them  to  use  music  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Even  though  the  number  of  self  supporting  blind  musicians 
is  negligible  those  few  would  warrant  the  emphasis  we  give  to  music. 
While  all  may  not  become  teachers  or  performers,  they  may  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  study  of  music  in  some  other  way. 

The  course  in  music  offered  to  our  students  includes  piano,  violin, 
voice,  chorus  work,  orchestral  work  and  music  appreciation.  All  of 
the  students  in  the  blind  department,  save  one,  is  studying  some  form 
of  music.  Each  student  is  being  taught  to  read  his  own  music  there- 
by cultivating  an  independence  from  any  sighted  person.  Both 
Braille  and  print  notations  are  taught  in  our  department  in  accord- 
ance with  each  student's  ability.  Braille  music  notation  follows  sign 
for  sign  the  print  music  notation.  Braille  symbols  are  used  for  key 
signatures,  time  marks,  marks  of  expression,  accidentals,  finger 
marks,  etc.-^nothing  is  omitted;  therefore,  the  Braille  readers  are 
at  no  disadvantage  compared  with  the  print  readers.  Furthermore, 
reading  Braille  music  discourages  "playing  by  ear." 

In  our  school,  pupils  entering  the  third  grade  are  given  private 
lessons  in  the  phase  which  the  child  desires.  Pupils  in  the  first  and 
second  grades  are  members  of  the  Jiinior  Chorus  only.  The  new 
piano  pupil  learns  the  rudimentary  scale  and  is  very  soon  put  to  the 
pleasant  task  of  "learning  his  first  piece"  (this  delights  the  child 
more  than  one  can  imagine)  and  progresses  fairly  as  rapidly  as  does 
any  child  of  like  age,  perhaps  a  little  more  rapidly  for  in  an  insti- 
tution of  this  kind  the  child's  practice  periods  are  more  regular  and 
productive  than  they  would  be  in  his  own  home. 

Students  are  permitted  their  own  choice  in  the  particular  phase 
of  music  study  they  enter.  Often  the  student  will  be  enthusiastic 
about  more  than  the  piano  or  the  violin  or  the  voice  and  will  elect 
to  study  two  subjects.  This  practice  while  not  discouraged,  is  not 
recommended  for  it  retards  progress  in  both  fields,  however,  some 
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students  are  able  to  master  both  subjects  in  their  own  small  way. 

The  Junior  Chorus  includes  pupils  up  to  the  seventh  grade,  and 
the  Senior  Chorus  from  the  eighth  grade  through  the  High  School. 
The  school  orchestra  consists  of  only  five  members  but  lacks  nothing 
in  tunefulness  and  spirit.  The  orchestra  plays  classical,  theatre,  and 
dance  music,  the  two  latter  types  being  given  to  give  the  members 
practical  musical  experience. 

All  pupils  who  have  good  singing  voices  and  profess  a  desire  or 
inclination  to  want  to  sing  are  given  voice  lessons.  One  of  our  voice 
students  in  competition  with  the  singers  of  his  own  age  from  the 
public  schools  received  second  place  in  a  state  wide  contest  held  in 
Pocatello  in  1928. 

A  few  of  the  older  students  who  have  become  eminently  efficient  in 
their  music  work  are  frequently  asked  to  provide  entertainment  for 
civic  organization,  club,  lodges,  parties  and  dances.  In  the  school 
year  1927-1928  the  school  provided  entertainment  for  twenty-four 
programs  ranging  from  two  numbers  to  a  full  hour  and  half  program. 
Occasional  Sunday  afternoon  vesper  programs  entertain  large  and 
appreciative  audiences  from  the  community  and  environs.  The  rep- 
utation of  the  Music  Department  is  not  at  all  provincial  for  through 
radio  programs  given  by  the  students,  friends  for  the  school  have 
been  made  from  as  distant  points  as  Maine. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MARIAN  HOVEY  REYNOLDS. 

Director  of  Music. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

To  the  Superintendent: 

The  department  of  physical  education  in  this  school  is  concerned 
as  a  phase  of  education,  first  with  the  organization  and  leadership 
of  children  in  big  muscle  activities;  second  with  the  control  of  health 
and  growth  conditions  naturally  associated  with  the  leadership  of  the 
activities;  so  that  the  educational  process  may  go  on  without  growth 
handicaps. 

The  year's  program  includes  physical  examination,  individual  or 
corrective  gymnastics,  formal  gymnastics,  light  and  heavy  apparatus, 
organized  and  unorganized  games,  educational  clog,  folk  and  social 
dancing,  fencing  and  archery,  organizing  of  health  clubs  and  plays, 
also  weekly  talks  on  hygiene. 

The  first  of  the  school  year  every  child  is  given  a  physical  examina- 
tion. Weights  and  measurements  are  taken,  lung  capacity  tested, 
postural  defects  made  note  of  and  thorough  foot  and  spine  examina- 
tion made.  All  students  found  underweight  are  put  on  a  special  diet, 
milk  being  given  them  between  meals.  Their  progress  then  is  care^ 
fully  watched. 

In  the  corrective  work  we  have  been  very  fortunate  this  past  year 
in  having  stall  bars,  benches  and  a  boom  to  work  with.  With  the 
aid  of  these  new  pieces  of  apparatus  we  are  able  to  overcome  many 
of  our  postural  defects  by  hanging,  stretching  and  bending  exercises. 
The  program  used  by  both  the  deaf  and  blind  is  Dr.  Moshers'  of 
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Stanford  University. 

The  blind  boys  and  girls  conduct  a  corrective  clinic  held  twice  a 
week  at  which  time  they  learn  all  forms  of  massage  and  muscie  cxjrir 
troL  The  new  thermolite  which  we  have  had  this  year  has  proved 
very  helpful  in  relaxing  parts  before  massage. 

Posture  plays  and  drives  occupy  an  important  place  in  our  pro- 
gram. This  year  for  the  first  time  we  have  awarded  the  American 
Posture  League  pins.  Seven  of  the  intermediate  deaf  girls  v/ere  the 
first  to  pass  the  examinations.  The  blind  boys  and  girls  have  given 
three  health  plays  written  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 
They  have  also  organized  three  health  clubs  v/hich  tend  to  stim.ul-ace 
interest  in  posture  and  general  health  education  in  the  school. 

Formal  gymnastics  include  marching,  Swedish  and  Danish  work, 
drills  with  foils,  wands,  clubs  and  dumbbells,  m.at  work,  tumbling 
and  pyramid  building.  Heavy  apparatus  includes  horse,  parallel 
bars,  buck,  ropes,  flying  rings,  boom,  stall  bars  and  high  swinging 
jumps  by  combination  of  ropes  and  jumping  standards. 

The  demonstration  given  in  April  this  year  showed  marked  im- 
provement and  ability  on  behalf  of  all  students  due  to  the  fact  we 
have  had  splendid  new  equipment  With  which  to  work. 

Two  new  sports  have  been  introduced  this  past  year  in  the  depart- 
ment for  the  deaf.  Fencing  was  taken  up  by  the  senior  deaf  girls. 
This  is  a  difficult  sport  and  only  a  few  parts  have  been  learned  but 
the  girls  v/ere  able  to  master  enough  to  give  an  exhibition  of  some 
of  the  fundamentals. 

Archery — ^this  has  proved  a  most  popular  sport.  Both  girls  and 
boys  of  the  deaf  department  enjoyed  three  periods  a  week  with  bows, 
arrows  and  target  out  on  the  long  stretch  of  greeft  in  front  of  the 
administration  building.  It  has  proved  a  great  aid  in  correcting- 
round  shoulders  among  our  older  students. 

The  organized  games  consist  of  soccer,  baseba'l,  basketball,  and 
tennis.  Both  boys'  and  girls'  basketball  teams  played  eight  teams  of 
the  surrounding  small  towns. 

Unorganized  games,  such  as  singing  games  and  dances,  dramatic 
action  p^ays  and  relays  are  used  throughout  the  year. 

Hygiene  talks  and  illustrated  lectures  are  given  every  week,  also 
good  reading  material  such  as  the  ''Three  Gifts  of  Life"  suggested 
by  The  Camp  Fire  Girl  is  given  the  older  girls. 

The  v/inter  and  spring  terms  were  one  round  of  enthusiasm,  sore 
muscles  and  black  and  blue  sports.  But  it  was  all  worth  the  effort 
for  not  a  child  missed  the  joy  of  every  piece  of  apparatus.  The  older 
students  in  both  departments  proved  very  efficient  on  horse  and  para- 
llel bars  and  all  profited  by  exercises  of  ropes,  buck,  boom,  stall  bars 
and  rings.  ; 

Dancing  is  given  in  various  forms  in  both  schools,  the  blind  spec- 
ializing in  clogging.  Every  blind  child  from  the  first  grade  to  the 
high  school  student  having  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  primary 
steps.  All  classes  demonstrated  their  technique  and  several  dances 
at  our  April  exhibition. 

Educational,  folk  and  character  dancing  are  given  throughout 
the  three  terms  of  the  school  year.  Educational  dancing  played  an 
important  part  in  the  graduation  program  in  *'The  Dance  Drama." 
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Social  dancing  is  given  every  three  weeks  during  the  winter  term, 
enough  stress  being  laid  upon  it  to  teach  the  value  of  etiquette,  social 
relationship  and  lack  of  seif  consciousness. 

The  course  of  instruction  followed  in  this  work  is  primarily  a  sum- 
ming up  of  many  ditferent  methods  which  I  have  studied.  The  pro- 
gram suggested  by  Clark  W.  Hetherington  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York  comes  the  nearest  to  any  form  of  outline  used. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

IRENE  BUCKLEY, 
Director  of  Physical  Educatioti. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR  IN  ART,  BASKETRY 
AND  RUG  WEAVING 

To  the  Superintendent: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  a  report  of  the  Art  department 
for  the  school  years  1927  and  1928. 

The  work  in  the  blind  department  showed  considerable  progress. 
Quickly  going  from  paper  folding,  to  braiding  raffia  and  sewing 
pricked  cards,  the  younger  children  progress  to  weaving.  Paper 
mats  were  first,  then  siat  weaving  with  light  splints.  Having  pro- 
gressed so  far  they  were  ready  to  go  on  with  either  rug  or  basket 
making.  To  lead  to  carpet  weaving,  small  hand  looms  were  used  and 
the  size  increased  with  the  skill  of  the  manipulator,  until  finally  the 
making  of  rag  rugs  on  the  loom.  For  the  reed  work,  spokes  were 
set  in  wood  bases.  After  a  pupil  learned  several  weaves  with  rope, 
he  was  ready  for  basket  m.aking.  The  younger  children  thus  pro- 
gressively learned  elementary  weaving  of  good  baskets.  The  older 
pupils  were  taught  advance  braiding,  tying  of  machramae  knots,  and 
the  making  of  net  with  a  needle,  such  as  is  used  for  hammocks,  and 
fish  and  tennis  nets.  Advanced  basketry  was  taught  both  for  firm 
construction  and  beauty  of  various  weaves.  Pupils  in  this  class  pro- 
duced excellent  pieces  of  reed  work. 

A  modern  loom  would  be  of  good  use  to  give  the  pupils  a  know- 
ledge of  the  different  weaves  and  an  ability  to  create  many  of  the 
ever  useful  linen  runners  and  various  pieces  commercially  valuable, 
other  than  rag  carpets. 

The  deaf  department  advanced  more  rapidly  after  the  art  rooms 
were  completed.  Equipment  of  individual  desks  arid  lockers  brought 
far  greater  results. 

Problems  were  given  which  might  be  of  use  in  the  students  life 
at  home  as  well  as  to  give  him  a  keener  eye  to  see  all  things  and  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful.  Better  taste  of  more  artistic  surroundings 
in  the  home  results  in  better  response  to  other  everyday  needs.  The 
stimulation  of  the  finer  senses  results  in  keener  response  of  the  in- 
tellect. As  motor  ability  develops  more  brain  cells  the  skillfully 
trained  learn  quicker  in  all  things.  Without  hearing,  the  thrill  re- 
sulting from  music  and  song,  verse  and  even  natures  various  whist- 
ling winds  are  murmuring  brooks,  must  come  through  the  sense  of 
sight.  A  wholesome  stimulant  must  thus  be  compensated.  Contour 
and  color,  in  plant  life  and  landscape,  were  brought  to  the  attention 
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of  the  pupils  and  studied  so  they  might  learn  to  see  and  enjoy  them. 
In  our  busy  hurried  lives  too  much  is  overlooked.  We  should  halt 
and  look  with  thought,  if  we  are  to  see  all  there  is  about  us.  These 
pupils  are  led  to  see  and  enjoy  and  thus  compensate  for  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  higher  things,  otherwise  denied. 

Elementary  book  binding  and  covering  was  taught  for  its  prac- 
tical usefulness.  Making  of  photo  albums,  scrap  books  and  note 
books  proved  interesting  and  the  many  uses  one  finds  for  odd  covered 
pages  makes  it  a  useful  art. 

Lettering  for  printing  and  for  poster  work  was  emphasized  for  its 
commercial  value,  also  as  an  aid  in  good  composition  and  correct  col- 
or combinations.  Application  and  arrangement  of  design  to  every- 
day ai-ticles  was  stressed  through  stenciling  and  various  kinds  of 
painting  on  fabrics  and  making  of  light  shades,  table  mats,  curtain 
pulls  and  various  other  articles.  Color  mixing  was  taught  and 
applied  by  enameling  and  decorating  toys  and  furniture. 

The  fundamentals  of  sketching  with  pencil  and  crayons  were  given 
to  enable  the  child  to  go  about  the  drawing  of  any  subject. 

The  year  ended  with  better  co-ordination  and  more  skillful  fingers^ 
a  keener  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  applied  design. 
They  have  a  better  taste  for  useful  articles  of  everyday  contact,  an 
ability  applicable  to  worth  while  handiwork  for  recreation  hours 
and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  drawing,  he'pful  in  the  many  pur- 
suits of  life. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ANNA  MELLINGER, 

Instructor  in  Ar,',  B/uketry  and  Ru^  IVca^cing. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

AND  ART 

To  the  Superintendent: 

Housekeeping  is  not  only  the  oldest,  most  fundamental  and  com- 
plex of  all  professions,  but  modem  success  in  it  is  more  difficult  to 
attain  than  success  in  many  other  professions.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
realization  of  this  fact  that  has  placed  the  study  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics in  such  an  important  place  in  every  school  curriculum. 

During  the  1927-1928  biennium,  every  girl  enrolled  in  our 
school  has  been  given  instruction  in  one  or  more  phases  of  Home 
Economics. 

The  advanced  classes  recei\ed  instruction  in  Cookery,  Sewing 
and  Dress-making. .  We  en«Jeavored  to  take  up  every  detail  of  each 
division.  The  beginning  cl^^sses  devoted  their  time  to  plain  and 
fancy  hand  and  machine  sewing. 

We  had  our  largest  enrollment  in  the  advanced  class  for  the 
deaf  girls  and  feel  that  this  class  accomplished  some  creditable 
work.  The  work  given  to  this  class  in  sewing  consisted  of  design, 
textile  study,  wardrobe  planning,  remodelling  and  the  actual  con- 
struction of  underwear,  and  silk,  woolen  and  cotton  dresses.  Each 
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girl  finished  at  least  one  cotton  and  woolen  dress,  besides  a  made- 
over  problem.  The  five  girls  who  graduated  last  spring  made  some 
very  attractive  tailored  suits  and  their  graduation  dresses  as  final 
problems.  Many  miscellaneous  problems  were  completed  such  as 
mending,  embroidery  work,  household  linens  and  costumes  for 
entertainment. 

The  course  outlined  for  the  advanced  cookery  class  consisted  of 
meal  planning,  preparation  and  service,  study  of  food  principles  and 
values,  cost  in  relation  to  nutrition,  and  general  cookery.  Food 
preparation  and  preservation  was  emphasized  and  the  up-to-date 
methods  of  canning  were  employed.  In  this  course  we  have  fol- 
lowed as  closely  as  possible  the  work  outlined  in  the  Smith-Hughes 
Home  Economics  program. 

In  planning  the  sewing  problems  for  the  beginning  deaf  pupils, 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  them  a1  tractive  to  the  pupil  as  well  as 
useful.  Each  child  has  learned  the  beginning  hand  and  machine 
stitches,  as  well  as  doing  fancy  stitches  of  a  simple  nature.  These 
were  all  employed  in  the  making  of  sewing  bags,  aprons,  doll  clothes, 
handkerchiefs  and  other  useful  and  attractive  articles. 

The  cookery  and  sewing  classes  for  the  blind  pupils  are  entirely 
separate  from  those  for  the  deaf  pupils.  However,  we  have  tried, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  follow  the  same  outline  of  work. 

The  totally  blind  girls  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
making  crocheted  yarn  and  rag  rugs.  The  rest  of  the  class  has 
completed  some  good  work  in  hand  and  machine  sewing.  The  study 
of  patterns,  and  the  actual  cutting  and  construction  of  garments 
has  been  studied. 

We  have  had  a  new  addition  to  our  department  during  this 
biennium,  a  sewing  class  for  the  beginning  blind  boys.  Each  boy 
has  learned  the  use  of  the  needle  and  crochet  hook.  Some  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  completed  are;  utility  bags,  bean  bags, 
hot-pan  holders,  crocheted  mats  and  yarn  rugs. 

With  the  exception  of  good  cooking  facilities,  our  department  is 
very  well  equipped.  We  feel  that  our  new  sewing  laboratory  has 
been  a  great  aid  and  inspiration  to  us  in  accomplishing  a  higher 
grade  of  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARJORIE  GOODWIN 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING 

To  the  Superintendent: 

The  painting  class  painted  the  exterior  of  the  Boys'  building,  the 
barn  and  silo,  roof  of  the  Girls'  building,  boys'  building  and  barn. 
They  calcimined  the  entire  basement  of  the  girls'  building,  base- 
ment of  the  boys'  building,  two  rooms  on  first  floor  of  boys'  build- 
ing, employees  dining  room,  dishwashing  room,  blind  department 
school  rooms  and  one  room  on  older  blind  girls'  floor.    They  have 
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varnished  wood  work  in  the  boys'  building,  lower  hall  in  main 
building-,  blind  department  school  rooms  and  part  of  the  hall  in  the 
main  building.  Ihey  have  put  cementhide  on  the  floors  of  four 
lavatories,  laundry  and  hallway  in  basement  of  main  building. 

The  carpentry  and  woodworking  class  has  built  two  hog  houses, 
shelves  in  plumbing  shop,  storeroom,  paint  room,  art  room,  basketry 
and  domestic  science  rooms.  They  have  also  made  twelve  dining 
room  tables,  two  library  tables,  one  auto  trailer,  six  magazine  racks, 
eleven  window  screens,  two  supply  cabinets,  three  teetor-totters, 
two  ferneries,  one  sanding  machine,  twelve  doll  beds,  seven  doll 
cradles,  eight  laundry  stands,  twelve  hat  racks,  one  floor  lamp,  two 
bridge  lamps,  six  table  lamps,  three  children's  play  sets,  five  pack 
saddles,  one  poio  saddle,  eight  non-araught  boards  for  windows, 
bins  in  root  cellar,  two  bulletin  boards  and  put  up  four  blackboards. 

The  beginning  deaf  and  blind  classes  have  made  doll  beds,  doll 
cradles,  book  ends,  hat  racks,  wag-tail  hounds,  caned  chairs  and 
small  sloyd  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CARL  F.  SMITH, 

Instructor  in  Mauudl  Tndnini:^ 


REPORT  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR  OF  PRINTING 

The  work  the  past  year  has  been  almost  entirely  centered  around 
our  school  paper.  The  OPTIMIST. 

Our  boys  have  been  fairly  young  fellows  this  year,  the  oldest 
being  twenty.  The  class  contained  only  six  boys,  and  they  were 
kept  pretty  busy.  Every  boy  took  turns  at  every  task  that  came  up 
regularly  in  the  shop.  There  were  no  older  boys  to  take  over  the 
more  responsible  work  as  heretofore. 

The  boys  with  the  best  language  were  kept  on  the  Linotype. 
One  boy  was  busy  operating  the  Linotype  until  one  issue  of  the 
paper  was  out.  Then  another  boy  took  his  place.  The  operator  had 
to  set  ail  the  copy  for  the  paper  and  set  corrections,  besides  setting 
up  all  jobs  and  their  corrections.  The  operator  also,  had  to  take  care 
of  the  machine  during  his  turn  at  operating. 

The  other  boys  had  their  hardest  job  in  learning  to  cut  paper 
with  the  least  possible  waste.  A  good  knowledge  of  fractions  and 
some  power  to  visualize  seems  to  be  necessary  in  paper  cutting.  All 
stock  used  or  sent  out  by  the  print  shop  was  cut  by  the  boys. 

Each  month,  one  boy  would  spend  most  of  his  time  correcting 
proof  on  jobs  or  matter  for  the  paper.  After  a  month  or  so  of  this 
work  the  boy  would  have  a  good  knowledge  of  proofreader's  marks 
and  improved  ability  to  detect  errors.  This  sort  of  training  proves 
helpful  in  the  schoolroom  too. 

A  new  problem  for  the  boys  was  how  to  make  up  two  and  four 
page  forms.  They  learned  how  to  measure  paper  and  center  the 
mass  of  type  on  the  paper  before  any  of  it  was  printed.  As  much 
lock-up  and  stone  work  as  possible  was  covered. 
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M?.king-up  pages,  putting  articles  in  according  to  length,  and 
continuing  long  articles  to  other  pages  were  other  work  tackled  by 
the  boys.  Estimating  the  number  of  lines  a  written  article  would 
fill  when  set  up  was  something  that  required  practice. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  work  finished,  but  what  a  boy  learns  from 
each  project  that  determines  whether  or  not  a  school  shop  is  suc- 
cessful.   Below  is  a  partial  list  of  completed  jobs. 

The  Optimist  Contracts 

Letterheads  Repair  blanks 

Envelopes  Personal  cards 

Music  programs  Invitations 

Ruled  forms  Sickness  reports 

The  linotype  installed  in  1926 — thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education — has  taken  most  of  the  drudgery  out  of 
certain  tasks.  Variety  of  jobs  and  v.'-crl:  ;  kept  up  the  interest 
of  the  boys. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  instructor  to  make  the  boys  as  in^ 
dependent  in  their  work  as  possible.  Except  when  trouble  on  the 
Linotype  developed,  the  presence  of  the  Instructor  was  very  often 
not  necessary  for  the  boys  to  carry  on  their  work.  Often  the  In- 
structor was  purposely  absent  in  order  to  make  the  boys  decide 
things  themselves. 

During  the  year  one  of  the  boys  was  often  employed  at  The 
Leader  newspaper  office  in  town  as  a  press-feeder.  As  proof  of  the 
boys'  interest  in  their  work,  it  is  well  known  that  several  of  them 
worked  in  commerial  shops  during  the  summer  and  gave  splendid 
satisfaction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

URIEL  C.  JONES, 

Printing  Insi'uctor. 


FARM  AND  DAIRY  REPORT  FOR  1927-1928 


To  the  Super. ntenden*: 

An  inventory  of  live  stock  on  hand  is  as  follows:  eight  cows, 
two,  2  year  old  heifers,  two,  1  year  o!d  heifer,  ten  fattening  hogs, 
one  sow,  three  gilts,  twelve  pigs,  two  horses  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  white  Leghorn  pullets.  All  of  the  cows  are  pure  bred 
Holsteins.  The  farm  supplies  sufficient  milk  and  eggs  for  the  school 
and  also  potatoes  and  a  large  part  of  the  vegetables. 

The  boys  have  an  hour  period  on  the  farm  each  day  which  is 
devoted  to  learning  the  details  of  different  kinds  of  agricultural 
activities,  poultry  raising  and  dairying. 

During  the  two  years  19,028  gallons  of  milk  were  furnished  the 
school  which  at  forty  cents  a  gallon  would  amount  to  $7,611.20. 
Six  thousand  eight  hundred  ninety-five  dozens  of  eggs  were  furnish- 
ed the  kitchen  at  the  daily  market  price. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  our  farm  activities,  although  on  a 
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small  scale,  have  shown  a  nice  profit.  For  your  information  I  am 
submitting  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  lor  the 
first  nine  months  of  1928. 

FARM  REPORT 
Jan.  1,  1928  to  Sept.  30,  1928 

RECEIPTS: 
Dairy 


Jan. 

1070     Gal.  milk  @  40  cents 

$428.00 

Feb. 

1056.3 

422.52 

Mar. 

1043 

417.20 

Apr. 

1107.6 

443.04 

May 

1032.1 

412.84 

June 

1031.18 

412.47 

July 

905.5 

362.20 

Aug. 

852 

341.05 

Sept. 

781 

312.40 

3551.72 


3  calves 
1  cow 

1  cow  to  mkt.  (old) 
1  calf 

1  heifer  calf 
1  calf 


104.00 
100.00 
20.00 
10.00 
40.00 
28.00 


302.00 


Total  Dairy  Receipts 

Poultry 

Jan.   445  1-12  Doz.  eggs 

@  23  cents 

102.37 

Feb.  491 

25 

122.75 

Mar.  541  2-3 

25 

135.41 

Apr.  469  1-12 

20 

93.82 

May  488  1-12 

20 

97.62 

June  341  5-6 

20 

68.37 

July  247  1-4 

20 

59.45 

Aug.  178  1-6 

20 

35.63 

Sept.  142  3-4 

20 

31.39 

$3853.72 


746.81 


Chickens  to  kitchen 
Chickens  to  market 

Total  Poultry  Receipts. 
Swine 

Jan.  Market 

Kitchen  610  lb 
Feb.    Kitchen  450  It) 


2.24 
49.27 


51.51 


798.32 


$29.97 
51.85 
37.12 
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Mar.  Market  3  hogs 
Kitchen  530  lb 

Apr.  Kitchen  550  lb 

May  Market  720  lb 
Kitchen  790  lb 

Aug.  Market 

Sept.  Kitchen  204  lb 

Total  Swine  Receipts 
Produce 

Berries 

Small  vegetables 

Cherries 

Potatoes 

Melons 

Apples 

Hay 

Ensilage 
Total  Produce  Receipts 
TOTAL  FARM  RECEIPTS 


56.57 

41.07' 
42.62 
64.26 
63.20 
48.42 
21.42 


94.05 
56.41 
4.05 
19.86 
28.45 
3.00 
653.50 
210.00 


456.50 


1069.32 
$6177.86 


EXPENDITURES: 

Personal  Service 

Farmer's  Salary  for  9  months  and 
extra  labor  in  haying  etc., 
Repairs 

Roofing  for  hog*  sheds 
Blacksmithing 


Equipment 

164  chickens 

3  forks 

2  milk  cans 

hoes 

rakes 

shovels 


$1244.66 


9.40 
43.55 


52.95 


139.40 
5.38 
3.00 
2.65 
3.08 
3.60 


157.11 


Feed 


Swine 

Poultry 

Stock 


Miscellaneous 

Mill  bags 
Seeds 

Service  of  Animal 
Veterinary  service 


423.11 
289.62 
734.14 


1446.87 


2.40 
28.20 
63.00 
41.52 
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Cow  testing 

36.50 

Transfers  &  Register 

6.50 

Sodium  Chlorate 

24.64 

Dam  Canvas 

6.00 

Farm  Rental 

62.50 

Power  filling  silo 

15.00 

Miscellaneous  Supplies 

37.93 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  3225.78 

NET  PROFIT  $2952.08 

(By  Stella  J.  Yowell,  Bursar.) 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  F.  CARMAN, 

Farmer  atid  Dairyman. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  GYMNASIUM 

Friday  Evening  April  12,  1929 

Eight  o'clock 


^Program 


1.  Entrance  Grand  March 

combined  with  Free  Exercises  by  entire  school 


2.  Folk  Dance  "Bleking"  . 

 Primary  Deaf  Girls 

3.  Flag  Drill  

-      Primary  Blind  Boys 

4.  Highland  Fling  

 Senior  Blind  Girls 

5.  Wand  Drill  

 Senior  Deaf  Boys 

6.  Bar  Work  and  Game  "Tug" 

  Primary  Deaf  Boys 

7.  Spanish  Dance  

Intermediate  Deaf  Girls 

8.  Folk  Dance  "Irish  Tilt" 

 Primary  Deaf  Girls 

9.  Dumb-bell  Drill  

Intermediate  Deaf  Boys 

10.  Sailors  Hornpipe  

Primary  Blind  Boys 

11.  Polish  Flirtation  Dance  

 Senior  Deaf  Girls 

12.  English  Folk  Dance  

 Senior  Blind  Bovs 

13.  Scarf  Dance  

 Senior  Blind  Girls 

14.  Buck  and  Tumbling  

Intermediate  Deaf  Boys 

15.  Horse  and  Pyramids  

 Deaf  Girls 

16.  Parallel  Bars  

 Deaf  Boys 

17.  Blue  Danube  Waltz  

 Senior  Deaf  Girls 

MUSIC 

STATE  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

Marian  Reynolds,  Music  Director 

Marjorie  Goodwin,  Costumes 
Anna  Mellinger,  Physical  Director 


^tniz  '^onvb  oi  "^^bxxtnttan 

of  tljc 

P'rt^H^  '^tj^mng,  ^IHh^  31,  1929 
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Graduating  Class 
Of  the  Blind  Department 

High  School 

Charles  T.  Collins 
Anna  L.  Ostberg 

Class  Motto 

Diem  Seize  the  Opportunity 

Class  Flower 

Svv^eet  Pea 

Class  Colors 

Delft  Blue  and  White 

Eighth  Grade 

Ruth  Holmquist 
Lucy  Watts 


"Les  Sylphides"  the  classical  ballet  presented  to  you  by  the 
deaf  girls  will  carry  you  back  to  dreams  of  childhood  days. 
Their  two  attendants,  and  the  six  young  sylphs,  will  play  for 
you  as  they  played  long  ago  in  the  great  out  of  doors.  Their 
light  airy  steps  and  tableaux  forming  continually  beautiful 
spectacles  all  too  soon  ended,  express  youth,  joy,  and  enthu- 
siasm. 


Invocation : 

Rev.  H.  G.  Humphrey 

"La  Cinquantaine**  Gabriel-Marie 

Orchestra 

Classical  Ballet  *'Les  Sylphides"  Louis  Chalif 

Charles  Collins,  Accompanist 

"Cradle   Song'*  Hauser 

Orchestra 

Essay :  "History  of  the  Oil  Industry" 

Anna  L.  Ostberg 

Essay :  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  at  Present" 

Charles  T.  Collins 

Address : 

Rev.  George  Sloan 

"From  the  Land  of  the  Sky-Blue  Water"  Cadman 

"Mighty  Lak*  a  Rose"  Nevin 

Senior  Chorus 

Presentation  of  Class : 

Superintendent  C.  J.  Settles 

Presentation  of  Diplomas: 

Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Remarks : 

W.  D.  Vincent,  State  Commissioner  of  Education 

Vocal  Solo  "Bowl  of  Roses"  Clarke 

Jesse  Anderson 

Benediction: 

Rev.  W.  F.  Cochran 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  W.  D.  Vincent,  Commissioner  of  Education 
Mr.  Stanly  Easton,  President 
Mr.  Asher  B.  Wilson,  Vice-President 
Mr.  Huntington  Taylor,  Secretary 
Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley 
Mr.  Clency  St.  Clair 
Mrs.  Myrtle  R.  Davis,  Supt.  of  Public  Instmction 


Clarence  J.  Settles,  Superintendent 


COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Marian  Hovey  Reynolds,  Ilusic 
Miss  Anna  Mellinger,  Ballet 
Miss  Marjorie  Goodwin,  Costumes 
Mr.  Lorne  R.  Lander,  Stasre  Setting 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Snively 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Nelson 
Mr.  Cyril  Hansell 


Printing  Department  State  School  for  the  Deaf 


UeiBJper  jMusiicale 
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Sunday  Afternoon  December  8, 1929 

Four  o'clock  Assembly  Hall 

Frederica  M.  Kershaw,  Director 
of  music 


3ba!)o  ^tate  %cl)ool  for  tfje  Jilmb 
Sunday  Afternoon  March  30, 1930 

Four  o'clock  Assembly  Hall 

Frederica  Kershaw,  Director 
of  Music 
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Orchestra  "Home  Town  March'*  A.  J.  Weidt 

Frank  Collins,  Violin;  Clarence  Heuck, 
Saxophone;  Jesse  Anderson,  Trumpet;  Lucy  Watts,  Drums; 
Miss  Kershaw,  Piano 

Saxophone  Solo: 

"Can't  Yo*  Heah  Me  Callin' Caroline"      ..  Caro  Roma 
Clarence  Heuck, 
Accompaniment  by  the  orchestra 

Piano  Solos   "Juba"  Dett 

"The  Way  side  Chapel"  G.D.Wilson 
Phyllis  Mendenhall 

Vocal  Solos      "Time,  You  Old  Gypsy  Man"   Warren 

"La  Girometta"   Gabriele  Sibella 

"Recompense"  Sanderson 


Jesse  Anderson 

Piano  Solos  "Mexican  Serenade"  ..      Dent  Mowrey 

"Pizzicato"  ("Sylvia"  Ballet)      Leo  Delibes 
Lucy  Watts 

Violin  Solo  "Third  Air  Varie'  "  ..      Charles  Dancla 

Frank  Collins 

Trumpet  Solo      ..  "La  Sevillana"  ..  Chevalier  de  Yradier 

Jesse  Anderson 

Piano  Solo  "Rigoletto  Paraphrase"  ..  ..  Verdi  Liszt 

Frederica  Kershaw 

Orchestra   "My  Victory"  E.  G.  Nelson 


Steel  Guitar  by  Phyllis  Mendenhall 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  exhibition  of  art,  home  economics, 
manual  training,  and  printing  in  the  recreation  hall. 
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GYMNASTIC  EXHIBITION 


I 
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STATE  SCHOOL  GYMNASIUM 

Thursday  Evening  April  10,  1930 

Eight  o'clock 


PROGRAM 


1.  Grand  March — 

2.  Minuet  Primary  Deaf  Girls  and  Boys 

3.  Danish  Gymnastics   Deaf  Girls 

4.  ''Newsboy"  Clog....  Primary  Blind  Boys 

5.  Apparatus — Horse  placed  sideways  Deaf  Girls 

6.  ^'Bo  Peep  and  Boy  Blue"  Dance  

 Primary  Deaf  Girls  and  Boys 

7.  Tumbling  Deaf  Boys 

8.  Waltz  Clog  Blind  Girls 

9.  Marching  Tactics  Deaf  Boys 

10.  Military  Drill  and  Dance  Deaf  Girls 

11.  Trotting  Drill  Deaf  Boys 

12.  "Sambo"  Clog  Senior  Blind  Boys 

13.  Pyramids  Deaf  Boys 

14.  Indian  Club  Drill  Blind  Girls  and  Boys 

15.  "Daisy  Chain" — Interpretive  Dance  Deaf  Girls 

MUSIC 

State  School  Orchestra 
Frederica  Kershaw,  Director 

COSTUMES 

Lillian  Huset  and  Lois  Fransham 

Louisa  Givogre,  Director  of  Physical  Education 
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State  Board  of  Education 


Asher  B.  Wilson,  President  Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley,  Vice-President 

Cleucy  St.  Clair,  Secretary  Stanly  Easton  W.  C.  Geddes 

W.  D.  Vincent,  Commissioner  of  Education 
Mrs.  Myrtle  R.  Davis,    Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley,  Chairman       W.  D.  Vincent,  Commissioner 
Mrs.  Myrtle  R.  Davis,     Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Clarence  J.  Settles,  Secretary 

Officers  of  Administration 


Clarence  J.  Settles,  B.L.,  M.A.,  Supt.  Stella  J.  Yowell,  Bursar 

School  for  the  Deaf 

Elsie  V.  Spicer,  Supernjising  Teacher  Nell  Nichol,  M.A.      Clvde  King 

Nellie  I.  Lindsey        La  Pearl  Moore        Gladys  Evans 
Dorothy  Pharis  Bernice  Shoiildice 

School  for  the  Blind 


George  H.  Dean  B.  Ped.,  Head  Teacher  Mrs.  M.  H.  Douthitt,  Primary 

Minnie  C.  Woodroffe  A.  H.,  Music 

Industrial  Department 

La  Pearl  Moore,  Printing  Lorne  R.  Lauder,  Manual  Training 

Lois  Fransham  B.  S.,  Domestic  Science    Louisa  Givogre  B.P.  E.,  Physical  Education 
Lillian  Huset  B,  A.,  B.  S.,  Art,  Basketry  and  Rugnvea^ving 
A.  D.  Heidel,  Farming  and  Dairying 

Household  Department 

Katharine  H.  Settles,  Matron  Mrs.  C.  L.  Ramsdell,  Supervisor  and  Nurse 

Margaret  Ferguson        Mrs.  R.  S.  Rodarmel       Mr.  R.  S.  Rodarmel,  Super^uisors 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the  Idaho  State  Board  of  Education, 

Boise,  Idaho 

Mr.  President  and  Members: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration 
the  twelfth  biennial  report  of  the  Idaho  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

CLARENCE  J.  SETTLES, 
Superintendent. 


Gooding,  Idaho,  November  1,  1930 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


To  the  State  Board  oj  Education: 

Herewith,  in  compliance  with  custom  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Idaho  Statutes,  I  present  for  your  consideration  the  twelfth  biennial 
report  of  the  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  This 
report  will  show  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  school,  its  history,  general 
activities,  financial  transactions  and  achievements. 

HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 

Idaho  early  in  its  development  realized  its  obligation  to  those 
of  its  population  who  were  deaf  or  blind.  Consequently,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  educate  the  deaf  and  blind  children  in  an  ad- 
joining state  until  such  time  as  Idaho  could  establish  its  own  school. 
The  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  was  first  opened  in  the 
old  Central  school  building  in  Boise  on  September  12,  1906.  The  school 
was  fortunate  in  having  as  its  first  Superintendent  James  Watson,  an 
experienced  educator  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  On  December  4, 
1908,  the  school  building  burned  with  the  loss  of  most  of  the  school 
equipment,  but  without  injury  to  anyone.  The  school  was  then 
moved  to  rented  property  where  it  continued  until  June  8,  1910.  The 
Legislature  of  1909  made  an  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  a  new  school  building,  but  left  the  location  to  a  board 
consisting  of  the  Governor  and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
latter  at  that  time  consisted  of  S.  Belle  Chamberlam,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Robert  Landson,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  D.  C.  McDougall,  Attorney  General.  James  H.  Brady  was 
Governor.  The  Board  after  considering  all  suggested  locations,  on 
Aug.  21,  1909,  accepted  from  former  Governor  Prank  R.  Gooding  a 
tract  of  twenty  acres  bordering  the  then  new  town  of  Gooding  on  the 
south.  Plans  were  drawn  and  accepted  and  work  on  the  new  plant 
began  the  same  fall  but  because  of  the  severe  winter,  work  had  to 
be  stopped,  and  the  building  was  not  completed  until  September,  1910. 
In  the  meanwhile  advancing  age  had  compelled  Mr.  Watson  to  retire 
from  the  work  and  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  who  had  been  head  teacher  since 
the  organization  of  the  school,  was  chosen  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  succeed  him  on  July  1,  1909. 

School  was  opened  in  the  new  plant  in  Gooding  in  September, 
1910,  and  the  building  was  filled  to  capacity  the  first  year.  Both 
dormitories  and  school  rooms  were  crowded.  So,  in  1911,  the  Legis- 
lature appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  a  boys'  dormitory 
and  equipment.  Soon  after  plans  were  made  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  dormitory.  Poor  health  caused  Mr.  Martin  to  resign  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Taylor  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  Aug.  1,  1911.  The  new  building  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
the  spring  of  1912.  Both  buiMings  becoming  crowded,  the  Legis- 
lature of  1915  appropriated  rine  thousand  dollars  for  building  im- 
provements. The  money  was  used  in  making  an  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal building.  The  enrollment  gradually  increased,  so,  in  1919  a  large 
and  commodiors  builoing  was  bui-t  of  buff  brick  which  is  used  as  a 
Girl's  Dormitory  and  School  Building  for  the  Deaf.    The  same  year  a 


The  only  known  pictu»^  to  be  in  existence  of  Idaho's  first  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  the  old  Central  School  Building,  Boise,  burned  Dicember  4,  1908. 

Courtesy  The  Capital  News  Publishing  Company,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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one  story  cement  building  was  built  which  contains  a  gymnasium,  the 
shops  and  Central  Heating  Plant.  Twenty  acres  of  land  have  been 
purchased  since  the  original  site  was  selected  for  the  school  which 
makes  ample  land  for  gardening  and  small  farming  operations.  W. 
E.  Taylor  resigred  as  Superintendent  September  1,  1920.  He  was 
s'j:cceeded  by  Miss  Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  who  served  as  Superintendent 
until  September  1,  1923.    The  present  superintendent  succeeded  Miss 


j 
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Girls'  Dormitory  and  School  Building  for  the  Deaf 


Hilliard.  The  school  has  just  completed  its  twenty-fourth  year  of 
service.  From  a  small  beginning  in  the  old  Central  School  Building 
in  Boise  it  has  grown  to  be  an  Institution  of  considerable  size,  splen- 
didly equipped.  An  institution  is  in  its  character  and  methods  only 
a  reflection  of  those  who  guide  it  through  the  years.  Fortunately 
from  its  inception  the  school  has  by  statute  been  under  the  control 
of  the  State  Board  of  Elducation,  which  has  shown  an  ardent  desire 
to  take  care  of  its  needs  and  provide  the  best  training  possible  for 
those  children  for  whom  the  school  was  established. 

In  methods  and  equipment  the  school  has  kept  abreast  with  the 
best  of  the  profession.  In  the  beginning  the  New  York  Point  system 
was  used  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  but  when  Braille  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  universal  system,  it  was  introduced  into  the  school  and  at  the 
present  time  all  instruction  is  given  by  this  system  and  all  text  books 
from  the  first  grade  through  the  High  school  are  in  Braille. 
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The  combined  system  was  used  in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf 
when  the  school  was  first  established  but  gradually  the  manual  classes 
were  eliminated  and  the  oral  method  used  exclusively.  Speech  and 
speech-reading  with  writing  and  the  use  of  illustrative  material  are 
the  means  of  instruction.  Facility  in  the  use  of  Speech,  Speech- 
reading,  and  English  are  the  main  objective.  Auricular  training  has, 
also,  had  a  prominent  place  recently  and  provisions  have  been  made 
to  add  modern  equipment  and  give  it  more  emphasis  the  next  school 
term. 


ENROLLMENT 

The  largest  enrollment  in  the  school's  history  was  in  1927  when 
103  pupils  were  on  the  rolls,  77  in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf  and 
26  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind. 

In  1929  there  were  92  pupils  enrolled,  74  in  the  Department  for 
the  Deaf,  of  whom  37  were  girls  and  37  were  boys.  In  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  there  were  18  pupils  of  whom  4  were  girls  and  14 
were  boys. 

In  1930  there  were  enrolled  102  pupils,  80  in  the  Department 
for  the  Deaf,  of  whom  36  were  girls  and  44  were  boys.  In  the 
Department  for  the  Blind,  there  were  22  pupils,  four  girls  and  18 
boys. 


Attendance  by  Counties 

County  1929  1930 

Ada   6  3 

Adams  

Bannock   7  7 

Bear  Lake  

Benewah  

Bingham   5  9 

Blaine  

Boise  

Bonner   1  1 

Bonneville   5  8 

Boundary   2  1 

Butte      1  2 

Camas  

Canyon   11  11 

Caribou   

Cassia   1  2 

Clark  

Clearwater  

Custer   1 

Elmore  

Franklin   4  3 

Fremont   4  5 

Gem   2  3 
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Gooding                                                          4  5 

Idaho                                                              1  1 

Jefferson                                                          1  1 

Jerome                                                               5  6 

Kootenai                                                          1  ^ 

Latah  -                      4  3 

Lemhi  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Madison                                                             2  1 

Minidoka  

Nez   Perce                                                       2  2 

Oneida                                                              2  1 

Owyhee                                       --                       1  1 

Payette                                                              3  3 

Power                                                                  3  2 

Shoshone   4 

Teton   1 

Twin  Falls                                                         11  11 

Valley   1 

Washington   

State  of  Nevada                                                 1  1 


Causes  of  Deafness 

The  following  table  gives  the  cause  of  deafness  of  the  pupils 


in  school  in  September,  1930. 

Abscess  of  Ear    2 

Accident     5 

Birth  Injury    2 

Catarrh   1 

Cleft  Palate     1 

Congenital    16 

Influenza   .  4 

Measles   ..  ..     7 

Otitis  Media  following  Scarlet  Fever    1 

Scarlet  Fever     1 

Speech  Correction  (not  deaf)    .  4 

Spinal  Meningitis  16 

Tonsils  and  Adenoids   3 

Unknown     ..  ..  17 

Total  80 


Causes  of  Blindness 

The  following  table  gives  t>-e  causes  of  blindness  of  the  pupi^ 
in  school  September,  1930. 

Accident    ..  ..  4 

Congenital   -   7 

Cor  genital  Cataracts    1 
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Mystag'mus    1 

Neonatorum    1 

Pink  Eye    1 

Scarlet  Fever    1 

Small  Pox    1 

Tracoma    2 

Whooping  Cough    1 

Unknown    2 

Total  22 


HEALTH 

Our  health  record  the  past  two  years  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  problem  of  keeping  so  large  a  number  of  children  of  different 
constitutional  make-ups  in  first  class  physical  condition  is  a  large 
one.  The  majority  of  our  pupils  are  quite  young  and  immature 
and  require  much  attention  from  the  standpoint  of  health.  A  care- 
fully arranged  daily  program  with  plenty  of  time  for  recreatio;i  keeps 
everyone  busy  and  happy.  Much  time  and  thought  is  given  to  the 
proper  preparation  of  foods,  especially  beneficial  to  growing  chidren. 

Proper  exercise  a-so  has  its  place.  Each  child  is  weighed  at 
frequent  intervals  and  a  weight  chart  kept.  All  underweight  children 
are  given  a  special  diet. 

We  have  been  almost  entirely  free  from  accidents  of  a  serious 
nature.  Excepting  a  broken  arm  and  a  dislocated  elbow  and  illness 
of  a  minor  nature,  we  have  had  no  worries  along  this  line.  We  feel 
grateful  that  during  the  twenty-four  years  of  the  school's  existence 
there  has  not  occurred  a  single  death  of  a  pupil  at  the  school. 

Report  of  the  Physician 

Gooding,  Idaho, 
October  20,  1930. 

Supt.  C.  J.  Settles, 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Gooding,  Idaho. 
Dear  Sir : 

Since  the  last  biennial  report  of  October  20,  1928,  there  has 
been  exceptionally  good  health  amorg  the  children  attending  the 
Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  due  to  careful  supervision, 
regular  hours,  balanced  diet,  and  proper  housing. 

There  have  been  no  serious  accidents  except  a  broken  arm  in 
1929  and  a  dislocated  elbow  in  1930.  Neither  have  there  been  any 
serior.s  contagious  diseases  or  other  serious  i  Iness. 

There  has  not  been  a  death  at  the  institution  from  any  cause. 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  common  colds,  bronchitis  an. I 
mild  influenza. 
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The  buildings,  bedding,  and  clothing  of  the  children  are  kept 
clean  and  sanitary,  and  food  supplied  is  abundant  and  wholesome  and 
includes  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  milk  and  butter,  fresh  eggs, 
and  vegetables. 

Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Cromwell,  M.  D. 


DAILY  ROUTINE 

The  daily  program  is  arranged  so  that  each  pupil  will  be  oc- 
cupied either  in  school,  in  shop,  or  at  play.  On  Saturday  vocational 
work  ends  at  noon  and  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  rest,  play  or 
shopping.  On  Sunday  a  non-sectarian  Sunday  School  and  Chapel 
Service  is  held  for  the  pupils  from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf.  The 
sightless  children  attend  the  church  of  their  own  choice  down  town. 


Daily  Program 

Rise 

Breakfast  (Employees) 
Breakfast  (Children  and  officers) 

Line  up  for  school 
School 

Recess    10:30  -  10:45 
Dinner  (Employees) 
Dinner  (Children  and  officers) 

Shop  and  Gymnasium 


Supper 
Supper 
Study  Hour 
Retire 


(Employees) 
(Children  and  officers) 


6:00 
6:30 
7:00 
7:55 
8:00  - 


A.  M. 
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7:15  - 


12:30  P.  M. 
1:05 

2:00  -  5:30 
5:30 
6:00 

7:15  -  8:45 
8:15  -  9:00 


Sunday 

Rise  7:00  A.  M. 

Breakfast                   (Employees)  7 :30 

Breakfast                   (Children  and  officers)  8:00 

Sunday  School           Deaf  Department  0:15-10:30 

(Blind  students  go  to  town  to  services) 

Chapel                      Deaf  Department  1 1  :00  -  11  :3u 

(Small  children  do  not  have  chapel) 

Dinner                       (Employees)  1:30  P.  M. 

Dinner                       (Children  end  officers)  2:00 

Lunch  5:30 
Friday  evening  —  Pictiir"  Show 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 
Department  for  the  Deaf 

The  task  of  educating  a  deaf  child  is  long  and  tedious.  These 
children  come  to  school  without  the  least  idea  of  English  through 
which  they  must  receive  their  education. 

It  requires  a  highly  specialized  teacher  to  start  their  minds 
functioning  and  to  begin  building  an  English  vocabulary.  It  often 
takes  considerable  time  to  get  the  idea  across  to  deaf  children  chat 
language  is  the  means  of  expression  by  which  they  can  set  forth  the'r 
ideas.  There  has  been  no  change  in  methods  during  the  biennium.  We 
have  striven  to  create  an  English  atmosphere  in  every  department. 
Better  speech,  better  speech  reading,  and  English  improvement  has 
been  our  aim.  We  feel  positive  much  progress  has  been  made.  The 
Supervising  Teacher  and  class  room  teachers  have  given  much  thought 
and  time  to  the  proper  selection  of  books  for  Reading.  Through 
systematic  reading  a  deaf  child  can  increase  his  vocabulary  more  than 
in  any  other  way.  For  the  lower  grades  v/e  have  been  able  to  select  a 
large  number  of  books  and  story  charts  from  material  used  in  the  low- 
er grades  of  the  public  schools.  The  work  in  this  department  has  been 
planned  so  as  to  give  extra  time  for  those  pupils  behind  in  their  class 
work  and  needing  intensive  instruction  in  speech,  speech  reading  and 
English. 


^  « x«  wssss^  ismasi 


Basketry  Class,  Department  for  the  Blind 
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Rhythmic  Training 

Rhythmic  training  continues  to  be  a  part  of  our  yearly  program. 
Through  vibration  the  children  get  much  pleasure  from  this  phase  of 
the  work  and  it  aids  in  the  proper  modulation  of  the  voice,  in  accent 
and  in  fluency.  Last  year  toy  drums  and  other  necessary  equipment 
were  ordered  and  a  rhythm  orchestra  organized  among  the  primary 
children. 


Girls  with  dresses  made  by  themselves 


Vocational  Training 

Next  to  a  knowledge  of  English,  vocational  training  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  a  boy  or  girl  without  hearing.  In  this  age  of  keen 
competition  a  deaf  person  must  be  better  prepared  in  the  matter  of  a 
vocation  if  he  is  going  to  fill  his  niche  and  maintain  his  place  in 
the  vocational  world. 
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The  above  statement  may  also  apply  to  our  sightless  students. 
Instruction  in  Art  is  provided  for  all  children  in  the  department  for 
the  deaf.  The  boys  receive  instruction  in  printing,  linotype 
operating,  agriculture,  painting,  calcimining,  woodworking,  and  gener- 
al carpentry  work.  Recently  shoe  repairing  has  been  added  and  one 
boy  is  receiving  instruction  in  barbering.  Practically  all  the  repair 
work  and  much  of  the  painting  about  the  school  is  done  by  the  boys. 
The  girls  receive  instruction  in  cooking,  plain  and  fancy  sewing, 
housemaking,  dress  making,  the  decorating  of  furniture,  beauty 
culture,  and  one  is  learning  linotyping.  The  blind  boys  are  instructed 
in  basketry,  chair  caning,  manual  training,  rug-weaving,  and  piano 
tuning.  The  blind  girls  learn  basketry,  rug-weaving,  crocheting, 
sewing,  cooking,  and  housekeeping. 

Department  for  the  Blind 

The  course  of  study  in  this  departme:?t  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  pub-ic  school  system  of  the  state,  different  texts  being  used,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  use  what  ever  booka  that  are  obtainable  in  Braille. 

Revised  Braille  books  are  now  provided  for  all  grades.  The 
progress  of  pupils  in  this  department  is  about  as  rapid  as  public 
school  children.  Music  instruction  is  given  in  voice,  piano,  stringed 
instruments  and  other  instruments  when  there  is  a  demand.  The 
department  has  a  splendid  orchestra  which  is  much  in  demand  for 
public  entertainments.  Intensive  instruction  is  provided  for  pupils 
who  show  special  aptitude. 


tmWS  SIMPLIFIED  ALPHABET  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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LIVE        AND  LEARN 
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We  are  indebted  to  The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  for  the  above 
following  alphabet  cuts. 


Alphabet 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

Numerals 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9  0 

Whole-word 

a 

but 

can 

do 

every 

from 

have 

just 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •        •  • 

Line  1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •• 

Alphabet 

k 

1 

m 

n 

0  p 

q 

r 

s 

t 

Whole-word 

knowledge 

like 

more 

not 

people 

quite 

rather 

so 

that 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  ••o 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Line  2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •      •  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •       •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Alphabet 

u 

V 

X 

y 

z 

9 

e 

a 

u 

Whole-word 

us 

very 

it 

you 

as 

and 

for 

of 

the 

with 

Part-word 

and 

for 

•f 

the 

with 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

Lines 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  - 

•  • 

w,  etc. 

e 

5 

a 

e 

1 

ii 

6  ae 

w 

Whole-word 

shall 

this 

which 

out 

will 

Part-word 

sh 

th 

vrh 

ed 

er 

ou 

ow 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Line  4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Whole-word 

in 

Part-word 

en 

in 

Punctuation 

! 

(  ) 

Line  5 

•  • 

•  • 

»• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

fraction  line  numeral  sign 

Part-word  ing 

Hyphen,  etc.  i  ^ 

••  ••  •• 

Line  6  11  IZ 


Line  7 


italic  sign  letter  sign  capital  sign 
decimal  point 


Compound 
Signs 


Braille  Alphabet 
Slate  and  Stylus  Used  For  Writing  Braille 


Frank  Collins  Clarence  Hiucic 

Eagle  Scouts  from  the  Departnrvint  for  the  Blind 
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Physical  Training 

Systematic  exercise  is  of  vital  importance  for  our  pupils.  Every 
child  receives  training-  in  this  department  which  is  very  valuable  in 
hewing  us  to  maintain  a  good  health  record.  The  course  includes  phys- 
ical examinations,  corrective  work,  apparatus  work,  educational 
games  and  clog,  folk,  and  social  dancing.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  an  Annual  Gymnastic  Exhibition  is  held  which  is  largely  attend  - 
ed. This  exhibition  shows  the  results  obtained  in  the  Department  dur- 
ing the  scholastic  year. 

Annual  Gymnastic  Exhibition  for  1930 

1.  Grand  March  

2.  Minuet  Primary  Deaf  Girls  and  Boys 

3.  Danish  Gymnastics  Deaf  Girls 

4.  ''Newsboy"  Clog  Primary  Blind  Boys 

5.  Apparatus — Horse  placed  sideways  Deaf  Girls 

6.  "Bo  Peep  and  Boy  Blue"  Dance  

 Primary  Deaf  Girls  and  Boys 

7.  Tumbling  Deaf  Boys 

8.  Waltz  Clog   Blind  Girls 

9.  Marching  Tactics  Deaf  Boys 

10.  Military  Drill  and  Dance  Deaf  Girls 

11.  Trotting  Drill  Deaf  Boys 

12.  ''Sambo"  Clog  Senior  Blind  Boys 

13.  Pyramids   '.  Deaf  Boys 

14.  Indian  Club  Drill  Blind  Girls  and  Boys 

1 5.  ''Daisy  Chain" — Interpretive  Dance    Deaf  Girls 

MUSIC 
State  School  Orchestra 
Frederica  Kershaw,  Director 
COSTUMES 
Lillian  Huset  and  Lois  Fransham 
Louisa  Givogre,  Director  of  Physical  Education 

Farm  and  Dairy 

The  activities  along  the  line  of  farming  and  dairying  while  not 
very  extensive  have  proven  profitable  to  the  school  and  helpful  to  a 
group  of  boys  interested  in  this  work.  The  boys  have  one  hour  per 
day  on  the  farm  which  is  devoted  to  learning  the  details  of  various 
kinds  of  agricultural  activities,  poultry  raising  and  dairying.  A  splen- 
did herd  of  pure  bred  Holstein  cows  furnishes  mi.k  for  the  household 
and  three  hundred  white  Leghorn  pullets  provide  fresh  eggs.  The 
farm  supplies  the  school  sufficient  milk,  eggs,  potatoes  and  also  a 
large  part  of  the  vegetables. 
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Holstein  Herd  and  Herd  Animal  of 
Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


The  above  herd  of  cows  made  an  average  of  444.9  pounds  of 
butter  fat  for  the  past  year  and  was  awarded  the  silver  cup  for  high 
herd  of  the  class  between  five  and  ten  cows,  in  the  Gooding-Jerorne 
Cow  Testing  Association. 
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CONVENTIONS  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

The  members  of  the  staff  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
professional  betterment  and  attended  conventions  or  summer  schools 
with  regularity.  The  superintendent  attended  the  twenty-fourth 
meeting  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  held  at  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  June,  1929,  also  the 
thirtieth  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
held  at  the  Washington  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington, 
June,  1930.  Misses  Shouldice  and  Pharis,  teachers,  were  at  the 
Faribault  convention.  Both  conventions  were  well  attended  by  mxcm- 
bers  of  the  profession  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Misses 
King,  Shouldice,  Pharis,  and  Spicer  attended  the  summer  school  of 
1930  for  teachers  of  the  Deaf  given  at  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  Miss  Moore  did  summ.er  school 
work  in  printing  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 
Mr.  Lauder  took  summer  vvcrk  in  Oregon  State  College  and  Miss 
Fransham  at  the  State  University  of  Washington.  Many  new  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  have  been  brought  back  from  these  conventions  and 
summer  schools. 

NORMAL  TRAINING 

In  order  to  he'.p  out  with  the  work  in  the  lower  grades  which 
are  over  crov/ded  the  school  in  September,  1930,  accepted  two  young 
women  to  train  for  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf.  One  is  a  normal 
school  graduate  with  wide  experience  in  the  public  schools  the  other 
is  a  college  graduate.  Both  are  well  qualified  for  training.  The 
course  of  training  conforms  with  that  adopted  at  the  thirteenth 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  held  at  the  Maryland 
School. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

Durirg  the  si^mmer  of  1929  the  interior  of  the  Boys'  Dormitory 
was  renovated.  Nev/  hard  wood  floors  were  put  down,  the  walls 
painted  v/ith  a  washable  paint  and  better  lavatory  facilities  arranged. 
In  1930  the  State  Highway  Department  oiled  the  drivev/ays  about  the 
campus.  This  improvement  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
campus.  In  addition  to  the  above  general  repair  work  such  as  paint- 
ing and  calcimining  has  been  done  each  summer.  Considerable 
plumbing  has  aiso  been  repaired. 

GRADUATES 

In  June  1929  there  were  two  graduates  from  the  Department 
for  the  Blind,  Ciiarles  T.  CoUir.s  of  Lewiston  and  Anna  L.  Ostberg  of 
Malta.  Ruth  Holmquist  of  Idaho  Falls  and  Lucy  Vv  atts  of  American 
Fa-Is  of  the  same  department  received  eighth  grr.de  certificates. 
In  1930  there  w^^re  no  g-^aduf'^^e^s  from  either  department. 
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Commencement  Program 

Invocation : 

Rev.  H.  G.  Humphrey 

"La  Cinqantaine"  Gabriel-Marie 

Orchestra 

Classical  Ballet  '*Les  Sylphides"  Louis  Chalif 

"Cradle  Song"    Hauser 

Charles  Collins,  Accompanist 
Essay:  "History  of  the  Oil  Industry" 
Anna  L.  Ostberg* 
Essay:  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  at  Present" 


Charles  T.  Collins 

Address : 

Rev.  George  Sloan 

"From  the  Land  of  the  Sky-Blue  Water"    Cadman 

"Mighty  Lak'  a   Rose"   Nevin 

Senior  Chorus 

Presentation  of  Class: 


Superintendent  C.  J.  Settles 
Presentation  of  Diplomas: 

Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Remarks: 

W.  D.  Vincent,  State  Commissioner  of  Education 

Vocal   Solo   "Bowl   of  Roses"    Clarke 

Jesse  Anderson 

Benediction : 

Rev.  W.  F.  Cochran 


Les  Sylphides,  a  dance  drama  given  at  the  1929 
Commencement  Exercises 
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VESPER  PROGRAM 

Frequently,  during  the  school  year  the  pupils  from  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  have  Vesper  Musicales,  usually  Sunday  afternoons. 
The  following-  is  a  program  which  was  presented  Sunday  afternoon 
March  17,  1929,  after  which  the  audience  inspected  the  exhibit  of 
work  in  art,  home  economics,  manual  training,  and  printing  which 
was  on  display  in  the  recreation  hall. 

Program 

Orchestra   Blossoms  Frank  Butler 

J.  E.  Hill,  Violin;  Frank  Collins,  Violin;  Charles  Collins, 
Trumpet;  Jesse  Anderson,  Trumpet 

Piano  Solo    The  Black  Hawk  Waltz         Mary  Walsh 

Phyllis  Mendenhall 

Piano  Solo  A  Night  in  June  King 

Buona  Notte  Nevin 

Thelma  Mendenhall 

Piano  Duet  -  The  Robin's  Return  Fischer 

Lucy  Watts  and  Thelma  Mendenhall 

Vocal  Solo   The  Lord  is  My  Light      Frances  Allitsen 

An  Old  Adobe      Victor  Schertzinger 
Jesse  Anderson 

Piano  Solo   On  Lake  Chautauqua  Williams 

La  Condole  Reynolds 

Lucie  Watts 

Vocal  Duet   ..  Gypsy  Love  Song  Victor  Herbert 

Charles  Collins  and  Jesse  Anderson 

Piano  Solo  Morning  Moods  Grieg 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King   Grieg 

Charles  Collins 

Senior  Chorus: 

Cast  Thy  Burdens  Upon  the  Lord  Mendelssohn 
Little  Cotton  Dolly  Adam  Geibel 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Each  year  several  pupils  in  need  of  Speech  Reading  and  special 
work  in  English  or  vocational  training  have  been  accepted.  In  1929, 
a  boy  who  because  of  deafness  could  not  advance  with  his  class  was 
given  intensive  instruction  in  Speech  Reading  and  returned  to  the 
High  School  for  work  the  second  term.  A  young  woman  deafened  by 
meningitis  was,  also,  taught  to  read  the  lips.  In  1930,  a  boy  who  lost 
his  hearing  and  the  sight  of  one  eye  through  an  accident  was  enrolled 
for  Speech  Reading  instruction  and  vocational  training.  Another  boy 
with  very  defective  hearing  was  received  for  Speech  Reading  instruc- 
tion and  returned  to  High  School  the  second  term.  A  woman  with 
defective  vision  was  accepted  for  instruction  in  Braille  and  typing. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  four  children  with  practically  normal 
hearing  and  apparently  of  good  mentality  but  no  speech  were  ac- 
cepted. Results  with  these  children  were  not  commensurate  with  the 
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time  and  energy  expended.  Slig'ht  improvement  was  noticed  in  Speech 
but  there  was  practically  no  attainment  in  acquiring-  connected  spoken 
or  written  language.  This  group  of  children  constitutes  a  very  acute 
educational  problem  in  our  state. 

Numerous  alphabet  ccrds  for  the  deaf  and  Braille  alphabets  have 
been  sent  out  from  the  office  in  answer  to  requests.  Many  letters  have 
been  written  and  information  sent  to  sociology  classes,  clubs,  and 
org-anizations  relative  to  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf  and  the 
blind. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Senator  Frank  R.  Gooding  who  passed  on  June  24, 
1928.  From  a  very  humble  beginning  he  achieved  more  than  ordi- 
nary success  and  received  the  highest  honors  within  the  gift  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  was  twice  elected  governor  of  the  state  he  did  so 
much  to  develop,  and  later,  he  became  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  his  busy  career  he  did  not  forget  the  unfor- 
tunate and  his  memory  will  always  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the  donation  of  the  twenty 
acres  of  land  upon  which  the  school  plant  stands.  Through  his 
thoughtfulness  and  generosity  the  children  have  for  years  attended 
and  still  attend  each  Friday  evening  the  local  picture  show.  When  on 
vacation  he  always  found  time  to  visit  the  school  and  inquire  regard- 
ing its  progress.  At  Washington  he  was  always  interested  in  any  legis- 
lation that  would  benefit  the  deaf  or  blind.  In  his  death  Idaho  lost  a 
strong  champion  and  the  Senate,  one  of  its  stalwart  men. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

To  the  many  friends  of  the  school  and  dilferent  organizations 
that  have  rendered  us  many  favors  which  have  brought  happiness  to 
the  children  we  offer  our  sincere  thanks.  Several  different  Idaho 
chapters  of  the  P.  E.  O.  have  provided  funds  to  emboss  books  for  the 
blind  which  are  kept  on  the  shelves  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  at  Washington,  D.  C.  where  they  may  be  borrowed  by  a  blind 
reader  in  any  section  of  the  nation.  The  embossing  of  these  books 
which  is  being  done  by  Idaho  boys  and  girls  furnishes  pleasurable  and 
remunerative  employnier.t  for  them.  The  organization  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  thoughtful  and  worthy  er  terprise  which  is  adding 
considerably  to  the  range  of  available  literature  for  the  blind  which 
is  extremely  inadequate. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— BIENNIUM  1929-1930 

Appropriation   $155,497.00 

Receipts    2,500.00 

Endowment  Fund  Earnings   4,000.00 

$161,997.00 

Expenditures 

Instructors'  Salaries   $  44,911.00 

All  Other  Salaries   33,849.00 

Traveling'  Expenses  (Pupils'  transportation  and 

Superintendent's  travel  expense)  3,400.00 

Freight  and  Express   300.00 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  and  Postage   900.00 

Printing  and  Advertising   300.00 

Light  and  Power  (including  supplies)   4,763.00 

Improvements  and  Building  repairs   6,755.00 

Water    1,950.00 

Office   Supplies      194.00 

Janitor  and  Cleaning  Supplies                     :.  2,650.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures     3,200.00 

Coal  and  Heating  Plant  Supplies 

including  freight                             .  8,576.00 

Liquid  fuels  and  lubricants  (car,  pump^;, 

tractors,  etc.)      1,000.00 

Provisions                       ..     21,500.00 

Agriculture  and  Forage  Supplies   4,700.00 

Educational  Supplies     4,000.00 

Equipment          :   12,000.00 

Land                                                         .  4,000.00 

Insurance  and  Water  Taxes   2,150.00 

Miscellaneous   899.00 

$161,997.00 

Appopriation  Request  for  1931-1932 

Instructors'  Salaries                                   ..  ..  %  46,450.00 

All  Other  Salaries   34,480.00 

Traveling  Expenses  (Pupils  and  Supt's)  3,400.00 
Freight  and  Express 

(Including  freight  on  coal)    5,400.00 

Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Postage   900.00 

Printing  and  Advertising   400.00 
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Light  and  Power  

Water   

Office  Supplies  

Coal  and  Heating  Plant  Supplies  

Agriculture  and  Forage  Supplies  

Provisions  and  Departmental  Supplies  

Educational  Supplies   (All  departments)  .. 

Equipment   

Improvements  and  Building  Repairs  

Insurance  and  Water  Taxes  


3,400.00 
2,000.00 
150.00 
3,135.00 
5,265.00 
23,052.20 
3,228.60 
14,483.00 
10,000.00 
2,170.00 


$157,913.80 


For  the  1931-1932  biennium  we  are  requesting  practically  the 
same  amount  as  two  years  ago.  For  salaries  we  are  asking  a  slight 
increase.  The  last  few  years  we  have  had  very  few  changes  in 
staff.  This  has  meant  much  in  securing  maxium  efficiency  in  the 
school  room.  Teachers  of  the  deaf  or  blind  must  be  specially  trained 
and  most  of  them  come  from  training  schools  in  the  east.  To  keep 
in  pace  with  the  best  and  most  modern  educational  methods  of  the 
country  we  would  like  this  year  to  add  some  scientific  equipment  for 
the  testing  and  development  of  residual  hearing  among  our  deaf 
pupils.  The  Radio-ear,  an  instrument  for  such  work  is  being  success- 
fully used  by  the  leading  schools  of  the  United  States.  This  machine 
enables  pupils  with  sufficient  hearing  to  receive  instruction  through 
the  ear.  It  enables  an  instructor  to  obtain  better  speech  and,  helpy 
students  to  make  much  more  rapid  progi-ess  in  their  class  room  work. 

Considerable  repair  work  about  the  school  is  imperative.  The 
Girls'  Dormitory  and  Gymnasium  need  new  roofs,  down  spouts  and 
gutters,  need  repairing,  and  a  few  must  be  replaced.  Under  improve- 
ments we  desire  a  combination  hay  barn  and  dairy  shed.  At  present 
there  is  no  place  to  shelter  our  dairy  stock  during  the  winter 
season.  It  is  impracticable  to  keep  high  producing  cows  in  stan- 
chions day  and  night  during  inclement  weather.  We  feel  such  an 
improvement  would  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  our  dairy 
department. 


The  function  of  the  school  is  to  render  a  service  to  a  group 
of  chilcren  with  a  special  need.  It  strives  to  give  its  boys  and  girls 
the  refining  irfluence  they  would  receive  in  a  well  regulated, 
Christian  home.  Its  aim  is  to  send  its  pupils  out  into  ti  e  world, 
not  only  with  a  good  academic  education  but  a  krov/ledge  of  some 
vocation  by  which  they  may  earn  their  way  and  fiL  a  useful  place 
in  their  community. 

Graduates  and  former  students  of  the  school  are  following  many 
different  vocations  and  professions  with  success.  Some  of  our  more 
talented  graduates  have  graduated  from  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 


CONCLUSION 
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
many  helpful  suggestions  and  wise  counsel  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  school.  Especially  are  we  deeply  indebted  to  Mrs.  J.  G. 
H.  Graveley  who  for  eleven  years  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  school.  Mrs.  Graveley  has  been 
interested  in  every  detail  that  would  make  the  work  of  the  school 
more  efficient  and  has  given  liberally  of  her  time  and  her  efforts. 
Also,  to  Mrs.  Graveley  belongs  much  praise  and  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  work  she  has  done  in  connection  with  the  work  of  embossing 
books  for  the  blind  which  is  being  done  by  several  chapters  of  the 
P.  E.  0.  of  Idaho.  I  ,  also,  desire  to  commend  the  teachers  and 
employees  for  their  cooperation  and  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CLARENCE  J.  SETTLES 

Superintendent. 


Vesper  Musicale 


^^^^ 

Direction  of  Minnie  C.  Woodroffe, 
Director  of  Music 


ASSEMBLY  HALL 
Idaho  State  School  for  the  Blind 
March  22,  1981 
4:00  p.  m. 


Vesper  Musicale 


Orchestra : 

Military  March  Schubert 

Royal  Palm  Overature  King 

Flower  Song  Lange 

Gerald  Yearsley,  Guitar;  Phyllis  Mendenhall,  Guitar; 
Frank  Collins,  Violin;  Jesse  Anderson,  Cornet; 
Lucie  Watts,  Drums;  Miss  Woodroife,  Piano. 


Piano  Solo  ..     Meadowlark's  Morning  Song  ..  Frothingham 

Soldiers'  March  Schumann 

Lavon  Peterson 

Vocal  Solo  The  Green  Cathedral  Hahn 

Jesse  Anderson 

A.ccordian  Solo  Beneath  Montana  Skies  Nokes 

LeRoy  Knudsen 

Vocal  Trio  Down  in  Mobile  Southern  Song 

Southern  Memories  Plantation  Song 

Jesse  Anderson.  Gerald  Yearsley,  Frank  Collins 

Piano  Solo   Fifth  Valse  Godard 

Lucie  Watts 


Vocal  Solo 


Swallows 
Jesse  Anderson 


Cowen 


Garden  of  Singing  Flowers 

By  Holden 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Rose   Ellen  Mae  Allen 

Daisy   Lucie  Watts 

Sunflower  Phyllis  Mendenhall 

Lily  Ruth  Holmquist 

Buttercup  Gerald  Yearsley 

Tulip  Archie  Lowe 

Pansy  Albeit  Schadt 

Man  in  the  Moon  Jesse  Anderson 

Gardener  P^rank  Collins 


MUSICAL  NUMBERS 

Opening  Chorus    A  Merry  Life 

Solos  and  Chorus  Kind  Friends 

Solo  The  Golden  Sun  Phyllis  Mendenhall 

Solo   To  the  Daisy   Frank  Collins 

Solo    ..  The  Flowers  that  Bloom  in  Spring       Jesse  Anderson 

Solo  Come  Look  at  My  Beauty  Ellen  Mae  Allen 

Duet       I  Wish  That  I  Might  Hide  Myself    ..  Gerald  Yearsley 

Jesse  Anderson 

Solo  Fd  Choose  To  Be  A  Daisy  Lucie  Watts 

Chorus   We  are  All  Nodding 

C  h  0  r  u  s    Dying  of  The  Flowers 

Chorus  Over  The  Hills  At  Break  of  Day   Geibel 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  exhibition  of  arc,  home  economics, 
manual  training,  r.nd  printing  in  the  recreation  hall. 
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GYMNASTIC  EXHIBITION 


Idaho  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


STATE  SCHOOL  GYMNASIUM 
Wednesday  Evening  April  8,  19S1 


Eight  o'clock 


PROGRAM 


1.  Grand  March  School 

2.  Tick  Tock  Primary  Deaf  Girls 

3.  Parallel  Bars  and  Horse  with  Ropes; 

Stall  Bars;  Rings  Blind  Boys 

4.  Csehbogar  Intermediate  Deaf  Girls 

Louis  Chalif 

5.  Balance  Beam  Selected  Group 

Parallel  Bars  Group  Deaf  Girls 

G.  African  Snowball  Dance  Howard  Nelson 

Philip  Peterson 

7.  Horse  Blind  Boys 

Ropes   Blind  Girls 

8.  Clown  Dance  Harold  Parks 

Sylvester  Talbert 

9.  Tumbling  Primary  Deaf  Boys 

Acrobatics  Deaf  Girls 

10.  Rhythm  Band      ^'Le  Secret^'  Deaf  Children 

'*Rock-a-Bye-Baby" 
Instructors,  Misses  Evans,  Shouldice,  Pharis. 

11.  Zorongo  Advanced  Deaf  Girls 

Louis  Chalif 

12.  Cowboys  Little  Deaf  Boys 

13.  Tap  Dance  Gerald  Yearsley 

14.  Boom,  Rings,  Parallel  Bars  Deaf  Girls 

15.  Cotton  Pickers  Phyllis  and  Stanley  Mendenhall 

16.  Alabama  Scare  Crow  Dance  Ellen  Mae  Allen 

17.  Buck  Intermediate  Deaf  Boys 

Rings  Advanced  Deaf  Boys 

Music,  State  School  Orchestra,  Minnie  WoodrofFe,  Director;  Art, 
Lillian  Huset;  Costumes,  Lois  Fransham;  Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Louisa  Givogre. 


Miss  Minnie  C.  Woodroffe,  Director  of  Music 


December  20,  1931  Four  o'clock 

IDAHO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ASSEMBLY  HALL 


Radio  Christmas  Pageant  from 
Many  Lands 

By  Sarratt 

Orchestra : 

Jolly  Sleigh  Ride  Party   Chwata: 

Christmas  Symphony  Hev/it 

Gerald   Yearsley,    Trombone;    Phyllis  Mendenhall, 
Guitar;  Emma  Johnson,  Violin;  Lavon  Peterson, 
Cornet;  Merlin    Peterson,    Harmonica;  Lucie 
Watts,  Drums;  Ellen  Mae  Alien,  Violin; 
Miss  Woodroife,  Piano 

Piano  Solo : 

Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor  Rachmaninofl 

Lucie  Watts 

Vocal  Solo : 

Evening   Currar 

Gerald  Yearsley 

Accordian  Solo: 

Star  of  the  East  -  ..  Kennedy 

Leroy  Knudsen 

Play: 

Christmas  Festival  of  Peace,  Plenty,  Music  and  Good 
Cheer   „   -  Eastman 

Ruth   Holmquist,    Phyllis   Mendenhall,    Ellen  Mae 
Allen,  Lucie  Watts 

Chorus: 

O  Sweetly  Breathe  the  Lyres  Above  ..  Chopin-Shelley 
Senior  Chorus 

France: 

Duet:  Roller  Skating  Brown 

French  Christmas  Carol  Selected 

The  First  Noel  Traditional 

Evelyn  Kidwall  and  Eugene  Durick 

Holland: 

In  Holland   -  Miessner 

Christmas  Comes  Again  Hopkins 

Phyllis  and  Stanley  Mendenhall 

Japan: 

Japanese  Love  Song   Thomas 

Lucie  Watts,  Eyleen  Harerove,  Herbert  Clifton 


I 


Italy:  Junior  Orchestra: 

Italian   Song   Selected 

Waltz  in  A  Flat  --  Brahms 

Allegro  from  Cavalry  Overture  Suppe 

Sonata..     •  -   Mozart 

Dudley  Bailey,  Eugene  Durick,  Herbert  Clifton,  Roy 
Johnson,  Evelyn  Kidwell,  Lavon  and  Merlin  Peterson 

Hawaii: 

Two  Hawaiian  Songs  Selected 

Senior  Chorus 

Norway : 

Christmas  Tree  --  --  Sarratt 

Conrad  Salvesen 

Germany : 

Airplane  Song   :  Selected 

Christmas  Song   Cogswell 

Junior  Chorus 

England : 

Here  We  Come  a  Caroling  Traditional 

Deck  the  Hall  -  ..  Welsh  Air 

Leroy  Knudsen,  Archie  Lowe,  Albert  Schadt,  Gerald  Yearsley 

Russia : 

Kolyada   --  Ukraine 

Christmas  Greeting   Great  Russia 

Lavon  Peterson 

Pliillipine  Islands: 

O  CoTT.e  All  Ye  Faithful   Reading 

Leroy  Knudsen,  Archie  Lowe,  Albert  Schadt,  Gerald  Yearsley 

Christmas  Song   Harrington 

Gerald  Yearsley 

Joy  to  the  World   Handel 

Ensemble  and  Congregation 
Benediction  Rev.  H.  S.  Hamilton 


Lois  Fransham,  Director  of  Costumes 
Helen  Smith,   Radio  Announcer 
Dean  Sharp,  Radio  Operator 
Minnie  C.  Woodroffe,  Director  of  Music 


April  3,  1932  Four  o'clock 

IDAHO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
ASSEMBLY  HALL 


JProgram 


Orchestra : 

The  Joy  Riders 
Over  the  Stars  Waltz 
Magneta  Overture 


King 
King 
HufF 


Emma  Johnson,  Violin;  Ellen  Mae  Allen,  Violin; 
Phyllis  Mendenhall,   Guitar;   Gerald  Yearsley, 
Trombone;  Lavon  Peterson,  Harmonica;  Merlin 
Peterson,  Cornet;  Luice  Watts,  Drums; 
Miss  Woodroffe,  Piano. 

Piano  Sola: 

Hungarian  Dance  Brahms  No.  5 


The  World  is  Waiting  for  the  Sunrise  Seitz 
Gerald  Yearsley 


Etude 


Wallenhauht 


Luice  Watts 


Guitar  and  Harmoncia : 
Stein  Song  


Selected 


Scarf  Dance 


Chaminade 


Phyllis  Mendenhall 


Accorclian  Solo : 

When  the  Moon  Comes  Over 

the  Mountain  

Estudiantina  

Leroy  Knudsen 


Smith 
Lacome 


Trombone  and  Cornet  Duet: 

Evening  Shadows  

Gerald  Yearsley,  Merlin  Peterson 


King 


(greetms  tfte  (©pp^p  ©ueen 


By  Thomas  Facer 

Chorus  Members 
The  Gypsy  Queen,  Luice  Watts;  Ellen  Mae  Allen, 
Phyllis  Mendenhall,  Ruth  Holmquist,  Gerald 
Yearsley,  Archie  Lowe,  Albert  Schadt,  Leroy 
Knudsen;  Eyleen  Hargrove,  Katharine  Settles, 
Herbert  Clifton,  Sonny  Foley,  attendents. 

Lois  Fransham,  Director  of  Costumes. 


You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  exhibition  of  art, 
home  economics,  manual  training,  and  printing 
in  the  recreation  hall. 
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Idaho  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  and 
the  BHnd 

Thirteenth  Biennial  Report 
1930—1932 


GOODING,  IDAHO 


i 


Report  of 
Idaho  State  School  for  the 
and  the  Blind 


Gooding,  Idaho, 
January  1,  1933. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

In  compliance  with  the  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you 
the  fourteenth  biennial  report  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  for  the  years  of  1931-1932. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
W.    D.  VINCENT, 

Acting  Superintendent. 


FOREWORD 

The  resignation  of  Superintendent  C.  J.  Settles  late  in  August, 
1932,  left  the  biennial  report  untouched,  therefore,  it  became 
necessary  to  call  upon  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
to  furnish  a  statement  of  work  pursued  during  the  biennium  and 
to  outline  the  present  and  future  program  of  the  school.  There 
was  a  hearty  response  and,  as  a  result,  we  are  here  presenting  a 
comprehensive  statistical  and  historical  report  with  a  fair  pre- 
diction of  future  activities. 

W.  D.  VINCENT, 

Acting  Superintendent. 

ENROLLMENT 

Total  enrollment  for  1931  was  100  pupils.  78  were  enrolled 
in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf,  of  whom  39  were  girls  and 
the  same  number  boys.  The  Department  for  the  Blind  had  an 
enrollment  of  22  pupils,  6  girls  and  16  boys. 

The  enrollment  for  1932  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  There  is  a  total  enrollment  of  110  pupils,  85  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Deaf,  44  of  whom  are  girls  and  41  of  whom  are 
boys.  In  the  Department  for  the  Blind  there  is  an  enrollment 
of  25,  9  of  whom  are  girls  and  16  of  whom  are  boys. 

In  1931  four  adults  who  were  not  counted  in  the  total  enroll- 
ment took  special  work  at  the  school.  Two  took  the  lip-reading 
work,  one  took  lip-reading  and  linotype  operation,  and  one  took 
just  the  linotype  work. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  REPAIRS. 

During  the  summer  of  1931  a  new  Gothic  type,  combination 
dairy  and  hay  barn  was  constructed  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of 
$6,300.  This  has  the  most  modern  dairy  barn  equipment  and  is  a 
fine  improvement  for  our  farm.  New  imitation  Milcor  Spanish  tile 
roofs  were  put  on  the  Girls'  Dormitory  and  the  Gymnasium  at 
a  cost  of  $3,055.  The  outside  of  the  Gymnasium  was  stuccoed 
with  California  stucco  at  a  cost  of  $555.00.  A  new  condensation 
pump  was  installed  in  the  heating  plant  at  a  cost  of  $414.00. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  repairs,  calcimining,  painting, 
and  such  repairs  were  made  each  summer.  The  woodwork  in  the 
small  girls'  rooms  in  the  Administration  Building  was  enameled 
in  a  cream  color  and  closets  for  their  clothes  were  built  to 
replace  the  old  wooden  lockers.  A  great  deal  of  the  dormitory 
furniture  was  refinished  by  the  Manual  Training  Department 
which  adds  to  the  appearance  of  our  dormitory  rooms. 

The  campus  is  considered  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Southern 
Idaho.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  general  appearance. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT,  1931-1932 


Attendance 


County 

1931 

1932 

Ada 

2 

2 

Adams 

.... 

.... 

Bannock 

10 

9 

Bear  Lake 

.... 

.... 

Benewah 

1 

Bingham 

6 

"9 

Blaine 

1 

1 

Boise 

Bonner 



1 

Bonneville 

10 

11 

Boundary 

3 

3 

Butte 

2 

2 

Camas 



Canyon 

7 

8 

Caribou 

.... 

Cassia 

1 

2 

Clark 

Clearwater 

i 

i 

Custer  , 

1 

1 

Elmore 

Franklin 

"3 

"3 

Fremont 

2 

2 

Gem 

5 

4 

Gooding 

7 

7 

by  Counties 


County 

1931 

1932 

Idaho 

1 

2 

Jefferson 

1 

2 

Jerome 

7 

9 

Kootenai 

2 

3 

Latah 

2 

1 

Lemhi 

1 



Lewis 





Lincoln 

1 

1 

Madison 

3 

2 

Minidoka 

.... 

Nez  Perce 

1 

1 

Oneida 

1 

1 

Owvbep 

2 

Payette 

2 

2 

Power 

2 

2 

Shoshone 

3 

3 

Teton 

2 

3 

Twin  Falls 

6 

7 

Valley 

Washington 

1 

1 

State  of  Nevada 

1 

1 

Total 

100 

110 

CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS 
The  following  table  gives  the  cause  of  deafness  of  the  pupils 


in  the  school  in  November,  1932. 

Abcess  of  Ear    3 

Accident    2 

Birth  Injury    2 

Congenital    16 

Gradual  Loss  of  Hearing    1 

Influenza    6 

Measles    7 

Otitis  Media  following  Severe  Fevers    3 

Scarlet   Fever    4 

Speech  Correction  (not  deaf)   2 

Spinal  Meningitis   21 

Unknown   14 

Tonsils  and  Adenoids    2 

Whooping  Cough   :   2 

Total    85 


CAUSES    OF  BLINDNESS 

The  following  table  gives  the  causes  of  blindness  of  the  pupils 
in  school  November,  1932. 


Accident    6 

Congenital    9 

Congenital  Cataracts    2 

Pink  Eye    1 

Spinal  Meningitis    1 

Tracoma   1 
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Whooping  Cough    1 

Unknown    4 

Total   25 

DAILY  PROGRAM 

Rise    6:00  A.  M. 

Breakfast    (employees)    6:30  A.M. 

Breakfast    (children   and   officers)    7:00  A.M. 

Line  up  for  school    7:55  A.M. 

School    8:00-12:55  P.M. 

Recess   10:30-10:45  A.  M. 

Dinner  (employees)   12:30  P.M. 

Dinner  (children  and  officers)    1:05  P.M. 

Shop  and  Gymnasium    2:00-  5:30  P.M. 

Supper  (employees)   5:30  P.M. 

Supper  (children  and  officers)    6:00  P.M. 

Study  Hour    7:15-  8:45  P.M. 

Retire    7:15-  8:15-  9:00  P.M. 

SUNDAY 

Rise   7:00  A.M. 

Breakfast  (employes)    7:30  A.M. 

Breakfast  (children  and  officers)    8:00  A.M. 

Sunday  School,  Department  for  Deaf    9:45-1030  A.  M. 

(Blind  students  go  to  town  to  services) 

Chapel  Department  for  the  Deaf   11:00-11:30  A.  M. 

(Small  children  do  not  have  chapel) 

Dinner  (employees)   1:30  P.M. 

Dinner  (children  and  officers)    2:00  P.M. 

Lunch    5:30  P.M. 

Friday  Evening — ^Picture  Show. 
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FINANCL\L,  STATEMENT— BIENXIUM  1931-1932 

Appropriation   $155,642.00 

Receipts    2,800.00 

Endowment  Fund  Earnings    3,500.00 


$161,942.00 

Less  Amount  reverted  to  State  at  close 

of  Biennium    3,300.00 


$158,642.00 

Expenditures 

Instructors'    Salaries   $  44,450.00 

All  Other  Salaries    36,180.00 

Traveling  Expenses  (Pupils'  transportation  and 

Superintendent's  travel  expense)    2,600.00 

Advertising   and  Printing    350.00 

Freight  and  Express   300.00 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Postage    900.00 

Light  and  Power   (including  supplies)    5,250.00 

Improvements  and  Buildings    11,800.00 

Water    1,750.00 

Office   Supplies   „   167.00 

Janitor  and  Cleaning  Supplies    2,300.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures    4,800.00 

Coal  and  Heating  Plant  Supplies  (including  freight)   ....  8,800.00 

Liquid  Fuels  and  Lubricants  (car,  lawn  mowers,  etc.)....  1,000.00 

Provisions    18,519.00 

Agricultural  and  Forage  Supplies    4,400.00 

Educational  Supplies    3,400.00 

Equipment    8,851.00 

Insurance  and  Water  Taxes    2,275.00 

Miscellaneous   :  550.00 


$158,642.00 

Appropriation  Request  for  1933-34. 

Instructors'    Salaries   $  44,000.00 

All  Other  Salaries    36,100.00 

Traveling    Expense    (Pupils'    and    Superintendent's)   3,000.00 

Freight  and  Express  (including  freight  on  coal)    5,600.00 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Postage    950.00 

Printing,  Advertising,  Engraving,  Binding    550.00 

Light  and  Power    4,400.00 

Water    1,800.00 

Miscellaneous    450.00 

Office  Supplies    150.00 

Educational  Supplies   (all  departments)    2,833.00 

Coal  and  Heating  Plant  Supplies    2,900.00 

Agricultural  and  Forage  Supplies    4,260.00 

Provisions  and  Departmental  Supplies    22,233.00 

Equipment    8,486.00 

Improvement  and  Building  Repairs    2,800.00 

Insurance  and  Water  Tax    2,230.00 


$142,742.00 
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DEPARTMENT  FOR   THE  BLIND 

Gooding,  Idaho,  December  25,  1932. 

During  the  biennium  just  passed  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  has  made  substantial  progress.  The  present  enrollment  is 
twenty-five,  which  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
of  the  entire  school.  The  Primary  department  consists  of  the 
first  six  grades,  and  the  Advanced  or  High  School  department 
includes  in  the  junior  division  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades,  and  in  the  senior  division  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
grades.  This  division  leaves  fewer  grades  in  the  Primary 
department,  which  should  receive  the  most  careful  attention. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  High  School  division  has  been 
revised  and  new  subjects  added  until  it  is  well  diversified  and 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  average  high  schools  of  the  state 
as  outlined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Among  the  sub- 
jects recently  added  are  those  of  Elementary  and  Applied  Psy- 
chology, Economics  and  Sociology,  Physical  Geography,  Biology, 
and  a  revised  course  in  English  Classics.  Better  classification 
and  better  methods  of  study  and  of  the  recitation  have  been 
adopted  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pupils  and  the  approval 
of  the  parents.  Some  choice  of  subjects  is  allowed  with  the  view 
of  adapting  the  courses  as  much  as  possible  to  the  needs, 
future  requirements,  and  vocational  advantages  of  the  pupils. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  acquirement  of  good  English  speech  and 
composition. 

Many  new  and  better  texts  are  now  available  in  Braille,  and 
these  have  been  added  to  the  library  as  soon  as  they  could  be' 
had  from  .  the  Braille  publishers.  This  affords  the  latest  and 
most  up-to-date  texts,  as  well  as  other  periodicals  and  books  of 
reference,  which  are  generally  read  by  all  pupils  of  all  grades.  The 
Braille  library  is  at  present  valued  at  $3000.00,  and  is  con- 
tinually being  added  to  out  of  the  Federal  allowance  for  that 
purpose. 

Systematic  reading  of  many  good  magazines  and  other  pub- 
lications in  Braille  is  done  by  the  pupils  who  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  current  events  and  public  affairs  generally; 
while  all  are  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  best  literature  through 
their  study  of  American  and  English  classics.  The  Literature 
and  Life  Series  by  Greenlaw  and  Miles  and  Three  Centuries  off 
American  Poetry  and  Prose  and  Twelve  Centuries  of  English 
Poetry  and  Prose  by  Newcomb  and  Andrews  are  the  popular 
and  basic  texts. 

New  movable  desks  have  been  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the 
department,  adding  much  to  the  general  appearance  and  con- 
venience of  the  school.  New  typewriters  have  been  added  to  the 
equipment  as  they  have  been  needed  as  an  economy  and  re- 
quirements warranted  the   exchange   of  old   ones.   New  Braille 
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Writers  and  dictaphones  are  contemplated  as  soon  as  any  of  the 
pupils  manifest  "an  aptness  or  a  desire  to  pursue  this  line  of  work. 

In  the  department  for  the  Blind,  typewriting  is  begun  in  the 
sixth  year  and  by  the  time  the  pupil  finishes  his  course,  with  only 
a  few  minutes  practice  each  day,  a  marked  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency has  been  acquired  which  affords  him  a  practical  accom- 
plishment, not  only  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  but  by  adding 
to  his  means  of  securing  a  livelihood.  At  present  all  pupils  of 
the  sixth  grade  and  above  are  taking  the  work  in  type'^Titing, 
and  other  classes  are  now  being  conducted  for  pupils  from 
the  department  for  the  deaf,  two  such  classes  being  now  taken 
advantage  of  by  pupils  from  that  department  who  are  desirous 
of  becoming  efficient  office  helpers. 

The  pupils  of  this  department  have  three  regular  instructors 
who  give  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  regular  classes  in 
academic  subjects;  besides  these  they  have  special  teachers  in 
the  various  vocational  departments  of  Music,  Manual  Training, 
Art  and  Basketry,  Domestic  Science,  and  Physical  Culture.  Their 
program  runs  from  7:30  in  the  morning  until  8:45  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  thus  affording  them  a  long  day  of  varied  and  inter- 
esting work  equaling  if  not  exceeding  that  of  the  average 
public  school  student;  so  that,  even  with  their  handicap,  they 
accomplish  as  much  in  the  course  of  their  schooling,  if  not  more, 
than  average  school  pupils,  by  their  close  application  and  varied 
pursuits. 

The  pupils  are  happy  in  their  work  and  in  their  surroundings, 
an  atmosphere  of  home  and  freedom  prevails,  they  approach 
their  tasks  with  interest  and  cheerfulness  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  are  doing  thorough  and  satisfactory  work.  More  time  and 
effort  are  employed  than  in  the  case  of  the  average  pupil,  so 
that  their  achievements  measure  up  well  with  the  standards 
of  other  schools,  and  their  success  is  shown  by  the  results  of 
their  work.'  Our  eighth  grade  pupils  have  passed  the  State 
examinations  with  good  margins  and  with  no  failures,  and  our 
High  School  graduates  have  coped  with  others  in  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  a  successful  manner  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  reports  from  these  institutions,  which  are  now 
on  file  in  the  records  of  the  department.  There  are  two  youngf 
ladies  who  expect  to  graduate  from  high  school  this  year. 

All  in  all,  we  feel  that  the  department  is  on  the  up-grade, 
and  contrary  to  views  held  by  some  during  the  early  years  of  the 
history  of  the  achievements  of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind,  that 
a  blind  person  could  not  be  educated  to  advantage,  experience 
in  recent  years  has  shown  that  they  can  be;  and  by  the  aid 
of  Braille,  which,  as  Helen  Keller  says,  is  such  a  boon  to 
the  sightless,  and  by  other  helps  and  methods  patiently  and 
laboriously  achieved  by  these  faithful  workers  in  behalf  of  the 
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handicapped,  they  may  attain  that  degree  of  success  and  ef- 
ficiency that  will  aid  them  in  helping  to  bear  a  large  share 
of  their  own  burdens,  thus  realizing  the  joy  of  achievement  in 
large  measure,  so  that  they  may  share  in  the  brighter  things 
of  life  as  well  as  their  more  fortunate  brother  who  is  not 
handicapped  by  lack  of  vision.  Our  earlier  graduates,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  years  just  passed,  have  proved  this  to  be  true. 

G.   H.  DEAN. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  work  in  the  Primary  Department  for  the  Blind  is  very 
important  as  it  is  here  the  children  get  the  rudiments  of 
Braille  reading  and  writing.  As  this  means  so  much  to  the  blind 
child,  a  sound  foundation  is  necessary.  We  have  many  helpful 
ways  to  stimulate  their  interest  in  learning  to  read  and  write. 
Alphabet  boards  were  made  especially  for  this  purpose  by  our 
Manual  Training  Department.  These  boards  are  a  foot  square 
and  one  inch  thick.  Holes  are  placed  in  groups  of  six  to  repre- 
sent the  unit  of  six  dots,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
Braille  letter.  Round  headed  brass  nails  are  used  to  fit  into 
these  holes,  and  they  give  the  sensation  to  the  fingers  as  the 
Braille  dot.  Another  very  important  help  is  in  the  form  of  "cut 
out"  Braille  letters  and  words,  which  the  children  place  together 
to  help  in  their  word  and  sentence  building. 

The  handwork  in  this  department  consists  of  sewing  cir- 
cles, squares  and  simple  objects.  Weaving  mats  into  simple  de- 
signs is  also  very  instructive.  Clay  modeling  is  important.  Minia- 
ture models  are  reproduced  and  some  very  excellent  figures  have 
been  made  by  the  beginners  this  year.  The  sand  table  also  helps 
in  the  creative  power  of  the  blind  child.  It  is  used  to  correlate 
with  the  Language  classes. 

The  aim  of  the  department  has  been  to  classify  the  groups 
as  to  their  proper  grades  and  thus  do  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  individual  training.  We  have  a  large  group  of  beginners 
this  year  which  makes  it  difficult  to  entirely  follow  this  method. 
By  the  spring  term  the  beginners  will  also  be  classified  and 
placed  in  their  proper  groups. 

The   State   Course   of   Study   is   used   throughout   the  grades. 

The  progress  of  the  blind  child  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  child 
who  attends  the  public  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JANE  MUIRHEAD. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  ART,  BASKETRY 
AND  RUG  WEAVING 

Very  creditable  work  has  been  done   by  the  children  in  the 
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Art  Department.  Problems  are  given  which  may  be  adapted  in 
making  their  homes  more  attractive  and  to  give  them  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  in  their  surroundings. 

The  small  children  have  become  proficient  in  the  handling  of 
pencils,  crayolas,  and  scissors;  in  utilizing  these  mediums  they 
have  drawn  some  of  the  simpler  objects,  colored  and  traced  pic- 
tures, they  have  learned  paper  folding  and  cutting  and  made 
simple  transparancies.  They  enjoyed  making  simple  objects  with 
modeling  clay,  designs  on  squared  paper  and  weaving  mats  on 
small  discs. 

The  intermediate  students  have  had  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  in  freehand  drawing,  this  is  combined  with  color  study 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  apply  this  work  to  practical  problems. 
They  have  made  illustrations,  posters,  and  have  done  various 
types  of  lettering.  They  have  made  silhouettes,  squared-paper 
designs,  designed  and  cut  linoleum  and  wood  blocks,  and  have 
made  various  types  of  wall  decorations.  They  have  used  pencil, 
ink,  tempera,  and  dyes  as  their  mediums. 

The  older  children  have  had  more  advanced  problems  of  illus- 
tration, posters,  and  lettering:  all  posters  advertising  school 
functions  have  been  made  by  the  art  classes.  They  have  de- 
signed and  cut  linoleum  blocks,  which  have  been  used  for  the 
Optimist  cover,  Christmas  cards,  and  applying  the  blocks  to 
textiles.  They  have  designed,  cut,  and  printed  wood  blocks  us- 
ing the  Provincetown  or  one  line  method.  They  enjoyed  making 
silhouette  pictures,  enameling  designs  on  glass,  mounting  and 
framing.  This  class  has  also  done  tie-dye,  batik,  Crayonex  craft, 
soap  carving,  costume  design,  and  freehand  drawing  of  flowers 
and  leaves. 

Some  of  the  older  girls  are  interested  in  weaving,  and  they 
have  learned  the  mechanics  of  a  new  loom  which  we  obtained 
last  fall;  this  is  a  four  heddle  loom  on  which  can  be  woven 
woolen  scarfs,  table  scarfs,  and  towels  using  both  plain  and  pattern 
weaving. 

A  new  handcraft  magazine  has  been  obtained  which  is  very 
interesting  and  helpful. 

In  the  basketry  classes,  the  blind  children  are  making  better, 
firmer  baskets.  They  have  made  flower  baskets,  trays,  vases, 
fruit  and  sewing  baskets,  flower  bowls  and  sandwich  trays. 
These  are  made  of  reed  using  different  types  of  weaves  and 
borders. 

Some  of  the  older  children  have  made  wood  baskets,  fern 
stands,  sewing  stands,  and  footstools,  weaving  fibre  cord  over 
wooden  frames. 

The  smaller  children  begin  with  oil  cloth  mats  and  reed  splints, 
also  paper  mats,  progressing  to  weaving  mats  on  small  discs  and 
later  to  small  hand  looms.  For  reed  work  simple  baskets  are 
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made  teaching  them  first  the  single  weave,  then  pairing  and 
triple  weave,  also  simple  borders. 

Besides  the  new  four-heddle  loom,  two  new  table  looms  have 
been  obtained.  With  these  we  are  able  to  weave  rugs,  scarfs, 
and  table  runners.  The  older  blind  children  are  using  the  rug 
loom  too,  weaving  rag  rugs  and  rugs  of  cotton  roving. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
EDYTHE  PURCELL. 


REPORT  OF  THE   DOMESTIC   SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 

To   the  Superintendent: 

The  object  of  this  department  has  been  to  prepare  every  girl 
for  better  living  by  giving  instruction  in  all  phases  of  do- 
mestic science.  Work  was  given  in  foods,  sewing  and  in  laundry. 
There   were   fifty-four   girls   enrolled   in   these  classes. 

The  sewing  work  for  the  advanced  and  intermediate  girls  con- 
sisted of  construction  of  house,  school  and  party  dresses,  which 
included  costume  design  and  textile  study;  underwear,  and 
problems  in  renovation  and  remodeling.  Other  problems  consisted 
of  mending,  making  of  household  linens,  costumes  for  programs, 
and  embroidery  and  crochet  work.  All  the  linens  for  the  institution 
were  marked  with  outline  stitch. 

The  aims  of  the  cooking  course  for  the  deaf  girls  were  to  teach 
meal  preparation  and  service,  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  diges- 
tion and  food  requirements.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  the  "meal 
method"  plan.  The  girls  learned  to  select  foods,  prepare  foods  and 
serve  food.  They  had  practice  in  serving  in  the  teachers'  dining 
room.  Food  preservation  was  an  important  project  and  jellies,  jams, 
preserves,  fruit  and  pickles  were  put  up  for  winter  use.  House- 
keeping projects  were  a  part  of  every  lesson. 

Laundry  work  for  the  deaf  girls  was  begun  this  year.  Preparation 
work  is  given  in  the  sewing  classes  and  then  each  girl  is  given 
a  period  of  work  in  the  school  laundry. 

In  the  beginning  sewing  for  the  deaf  the  girls  learned  the  sew- 
ing stitches,  embroidery  stitches  and  the  cutting  of  materials.  They 
made  doll  clothes  and  many  useful  articles. 

The  sewing  work  for  the  blind  consisted  of  construction  of 
dresses,  underwear,  and  renovating  and  remodeling  problems,  be- 
sides rug  weaving  and  crocheting.  We  have  a  very  interesting  class 
of  beginners  in  the  blind  department  who  are  learning  the  sewing 
stitches   very  rapidly. 

Every  spring  we  have  an  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  the  de- 
partment. Last  year  we  held  a  style  show  in  connection  with  the 
exhibit.  This  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LOIS   M.  FRANSHAM. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

One  special  and  eleven  regular  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  this 
department  since  the  Biennial  Report  of  1930.  Of  the  twelve,  four 
graduated  in  May,  1931.  One  of  the  four  graduates  is  taking  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  Northwest  School  of  Printing,  Spokane, 
Washington.  The  special  student  is  continuing  his  study  of  the  sub- 
ject with  the  International  Typographical  Union,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. 

At  present  there  are  enrolled  six  regular  students,  three  advanced, 
and  three  elementary. 

We  realize  that  the  study  of  printing  is  of  inestimable  value  to  a 
deaf  pupil  whether  or  not  he  uses  it  as  a  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood after  graduation.  Its  primary  importance,  of  course,  is  that 
of  learning  a  trade.  Next,  comes  its  help  in  strengthening  English 
principles,  grammar,  punctuation,  writing,  and  character  and  habit 
forming. 

As  a  character  and  habit  forming  medium,  printing  is  excellent. 
The  pupil  must  learn  orderliness,  accuracy,  neatness,  and  co- 
operation. 

The  most  effective  method  of  trade  instruction,  whether  the  pupil 
be  hearing  or  deaf,  is  individual.  To  fit  in  with  this  method  "The 
Practice  of  Printing,"  by  Ralph  W.  Polk,  and  his  "Elementary 
Printing  Job  Sheets,"  are  used  as  the  basic  text. 

The  first  half  of  the  first  semester  a  class  is  in  the  shop,  the 
work  is  largely  of  orientation  (especially  if  the  pupils  are  rather 
immature,  as  is  the  case  with  the  elementary  pupils  at  this 
writing) .  Accuracy  during  this  period  is  stressed  constantly  as  speed  in 
performing  the  fundamental  operations  will  come  almost  volun- 
tarily if  the  foundation  is  strong. 

After  the  first  year  ar  year  and  a  half,  depending  upon  the 
pupil,  he  is  introduced  to  the  typesetting  machine.  He  already  knows 
something  of  its  operation  from  his  observation  of  its  work  and 
being  indirectly  associated  with  it  daily  from  his  entrance  to  the 
shop. 

The  fingering  recommended  by  the  International  Typographical 
Union  is  the  method  taught.  Having  had  work  at  the  case,  the 
setting  of  straight  copy  is  not  at  all  difficult,  once  the  key- 
board and  fingering  is  memorized.  For  job  work,  the  students  have 
access  to  and  use  the  instructor's  book,  "How  to  Set  It,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 

"Linotype  Instruction  Book,"  by  John  R.  Rogers,  Published  by 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn,  "The  Mechanism  of 
the  Linotype,"  by  John  S.  Thompson,  and  the  mechanism  lessons 
studied  in  the  agency  schools  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 
pany furnish  the  course  of  study  in  linotype  mechanism. 

Each  month  during  the  school  year  a  sixteen  page  magazine  is 
printed,  all  the  copy,  with  the  exception  of  the  superintendent's 
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page  and  an  appropriate  story,  being  written  by  the  pupils  in  the 
literary  departments.  Bill  heads,  requisition  forms,  letter  heads, 
baggage  tags,  dance  programs,  dodgers,  package  labels,  programs 
for  the  Vesper  Musicales,  and  the  annual  Gym  Sho  are  examples 
of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils. 

A  rebuilt  30  inch  hand  lever  Chandler  &  Price  paper  cutter,  a  rebuilt 
electric  No.  5  Boston  stitcher,  six  California  Job  cases,  and  an  im- 
posing stone  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  during  the  past 
biennium.  The  stone  is  a  marble  slab  which  was  discovered  stowed 
away  and  for  which  the  carpenter  shop  built  a  frame. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
LA  PEARL  MOORE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FARM  FOR  THE  BIENNIUM  1931-32 

The  school  farm  supplies  the  household  with  a  large  amount  of 
highly  satisfactory  food  and  it  is  important  as  a  field  for  vocational 
training  for  a  number  of  students.  The  addition  of  a  new  dairy  barn 
and  feed  shed  and  many  minor  changes  have  brought  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  facilities  of  the  farm. 

The  farm  consists  of  40  acres  of  excellent  irrigated  land  and  is 
quite  a  complete  as  well  as  profitable  asset  to  the  school.  Our  herd 
of  pure  bred  Holstein  cows  continues  to  hold  a  most  enviable  record 
in  the  Gooding- Jerome  Cow  Testing  Association.  The  herd  held  second 
place  in  the  association  for  the  year  1931  with  an  average  of  423 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  White  Leghorn  chickens 
are  well  cared  for  in  a  modern  chicken  house.  Sufficient  milk  and 
eggs  for  the  use  of  the  school  are  furnished  by  the  farm.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  school  year  there  were  thirty-seven  pure  bred 
Duroc  Jersey  hogs  which  assured  the  school  an  ample  supply  of  this 
kind  of  meat. 

Development  and  upkeep  of  the  farm  is  shown  by  a  program 
of  advancement  which  is  evidenced  by  successful  crops  and  minor 
improvements  such  as  five  new  concrete  headgates,  added  woven 
wire  fencing,  improved  ditches,  and  the  planting  of  several  dozen 
ornamental  trees. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 
Methods  of  Instruction 

Our  policy  of  oral  education  has  been  continued  and  improved.  We 
have  striven  to  create  an  English  atmosphere  in  every  depart- 
ment. We  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  educational  centers  and 
research  workers  of  the  country,  and  keep  pace  with  improved  meth- 
ods of  education. 

More  systematic  auricular  work  has  been  given  with  the  aid  of 
the  radioear,  various  musical  instruments,  and  sound  intensifiers. 
Rhythmic  training  is  conducted  under  supervision  of  competent  in- 
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structors,  and  the  improvement  in  enunciation  and  pitch  of  voice  is 
very  gratifying.  The  toy  orchestra  organized  each  year  among  the 
primary  children  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  benefit. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  teaching  of  Reading,  the 
selection  of  material,  and  methods  of  procedure. 

Great  stress  has  been  placed  on  visual  instruction  during  the  past 
two  years.  Exhibits,  pictures,  dramatizations,  bulletins,  slides,  sand 
tables,  journeys,  motion  pictures,  and  other  aids  have  been  appro- 
priately applied.  The  purchase  of  a  Victor  16  mm  Master  Cine  f'ro- 
jector  has  proven  a  wonderful  addition.  Pictures  have  been  classified 
in  an  accessible  place,  and  more  material  has  been  added  to  our 
museum.  The  Sherman  K.  Smith  Visual  Aid  Charts  are  valued  ad- 
ditions to  our  educational  equipment.  The  Adjustable  Phonetic  Chart 
is  a  practical  aid  in  all  speech  work. 

Our  Course  of  Study. 

A  course  of  study  was  prepared  by  our  faculty  last  year  under 
the  direction  of  the  Supervising  Teacher,  and  serves  as  a  definite 
idea  of  what  should  be  accomplished.  Our  course  of  study  is  very 
elastic,  and  the  teacher  may  adjust  it  to  the  class  he  has  in  charge. 

Modern  Equipment 

In  the  spring  of  1931  the  Executive  Committee  authorized  the 
purchase  of  a  Radioear.  This  addition  to  our  equipment  has  added 
much  to  the  efficiency  of  our  work.  Daily  stimulation  of  residual 
hearing  improves  the  hearing  and  voices,  and  develops  better  speech 
among  our  deaf  pupils. 

In  the  spring  of  1932  the  Executive  Committee  again  authorized 
the  purchase  of  a  Victor  16  Master  Cine  Projector.  This  splendid 
property  means  a  wonderful  step  of  progress  in  our  educational  work 
for  the  deaf. 

Pupils'  Library 

During  the  past  two  years  260  attractive  books  have  been  added 
to  the  library  which  is  maintained  for  the  pupils.  Miss  Nichol,  the  li- 
brarian, selects  the  books  which  will  be  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit 
to  the  children.  We  hope  to  add  as  many  more  this  fall.  Thirty-two 
volumes  of  school  magazines  have  been  bound,  and  these  are  also 
placed  in  the  library. 

Conventions  and  Summer  Schools  (Covers  Entire  School) 

Professional  growth  among  our  faculty  has  been  evinced  by  the 
splendid  attendance  at  summer  schools  and  conventions.  The  Liter- 
ary Department  for  the  Deaf  had  one  hundred  per  cent  teacher  en- 
rollment in  the  American  Association  Summer  School  of  1932,  held 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  The  Summer  Pro- 
gram Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teach- 
ing of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  held  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  July  5-9, 
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1932,  was  attended  by  Misses  Spicer,  Nichol,  Lindsey,  King,  Moore, 
Evans,  Tittsworth,  Williams  and  Fransham.  Miss  Purcell  took  a 
summer's  course  at  the  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  at  Oak- 
land. Miss  Shelton  attended  the  Central  Missouri  Teachers  College 
at  Warrenburg.  Miss  Woodroffe  had  work  at  Washington  State  Col- 
lege in  Pullman.  Miss  Fransham  took  summer  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr.  Lauder  at  Oregon  State 
College.  The  activities  of  all  the  teachers  are  generally  of  a  nature 
which  should  fit  them  to  render  more  effective  service  to  the 
situation. 

Graduates 

In  June,  1931,  there  were  seven  graduates  from  the  Department 
for  the  Deaf:  Arthur  E.  Ellis,  Caldwell;  M.  Peter  Ericson,  Twin 
Falls;  Thelma  L.  Hunter,  Twin  Falls;  Marion  M.  Kinsinger,  Fort 
Hall;  Gladine  V.  Lloyd,  Cabinet;  C.  Estel  Malone,  Buhl;  and  Kath- 
erine  Niewert,  Burley.  In  the  same  year  there  were  two  graduates 
from  the  Department  for  the  Blind:  Jesse  Anderson,  Idaho  Falls  and 
Frank  W.  Collins,  Lewiston.  In  1932  there  were  no  graduates  from 
either  department. 

Entertainment. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Senator  Frank  R.  Gooding,  and 
the  continued  thoughtful  kindness  of  Mrs.  Gooding,  his  widow,  the 
pupils  attend  the  local  picture  show  every  Friday  evening. 

Frequent  parties  are  arranged  for  the  pupils.  The  most  out- 
standing ones  of  the  year  are  given  on  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  Washington's  Birthday. 

The  primary  teachers  plan  little  parties  for  all  the  smaller  chil- 
dren on  their  birthdays. 

In  pleasant  weather  our  spacious  playgrounds  are  thickly  dotted 
with  children,  playing  football,  baseball,  tennis,  croquet,  kick  ball, 
volley  ball,  and  all  kinds  of  games. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  "Kite  Day"  in  the  spring, 
at  which  time  every  pupil  participates  in  the  Kite  Flying  Contest. 
Each  child  makes  his  own  kite,  and  prizes  are  awarded  for  origi- 
nality, artistic  ability,  endurance,  and  height. 

Red  Letter  Days  on  the  calendar  are  observed  with  fitting  pro- 
grams and  entertainment. 

An  Appreciation 

To  Captain  M.  S.  Benedict,  to  the  Church  and  Civic  Organizations, 
and  to  all  the  people  of  Hailey,  we  extend  an  appreciation  for  the 
delightful  days  the  entire  school  enjoyed  as  their  guests  on  May 
23,  1931,  and  May  27,  1932, 

ELSIE  y.  SPICER. 
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]VL\Nr.\L  TRAIXLNG 

Department  for  the  Deaf 

Primarily  the  scope  of  our  shopwork  covers  the  field  of  wood- 
working. The  above  title  as  defined  in  our  school  may  also  include 
home  mechanics,  wood  finishing,  interior  decorating,  shoe  repair, 
building  maintenance,  and  an>^ing  of  a  practical  nature  which 
would  produce  the  versatile  handy  man  as  far  as  our  equipment  and 
facilities  will  allow.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  promul- 
gate language  and  oral  expression  first  and  then  subject  matter 
among  the  pupils.  Instruction  is  given  indi\'idually  to  every  pupil, 
thus  allowing  a  more  rapid  advancement  for  the  precocious  child 
so  necessary  amoDg  a  heterogeneal  group. 

The  following  represents  some  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
department  during  the  past  two  years: 

1.  Calcimined  office  and  music  room,  and  also  a  living  room 
of  superintendent's  apartments. 

2.  Laid  manual  training  shop  floor. 

3.  Made  pigeon  holing  for  the  office. 

4.  Repainted   woodwork    and    calcimined    seven    rooms   in  the 
hospital. 

5.  Utilized  old  shades  in  the  dormitories. 

6.  Built  one  hospital  cabinet. 

7.  Repaired  approximately  ninety  pairs  of  shoes. 

8.  Refinished  and  repainted  over  150  articles  of  furniture. 

9.  Made  one  high  chair. 

10.  Repaired  approximately  seventy-five  pieces  of  furniture. 

11.  Made  two  clock  cases. 

12.  Made  one  stone  table  for  the  print  shop. 

13.  Mounted  linoleum  blocks  for  the  print  shop. 

14.  Built  four  new  table  tops. 

15.  Painted  floors — kitchen,  hall,  and  entrances  four  times. 

16.  Calcimined  vegetable  cellar  and  heating  room. 

17.  Built  four  sets  of  shelving. 

18.  Built  one  kitchen  aid  cabinet. 

19.  Made  two  sets  enclosed  shelving  for  the  kitchen. 

20.  Built  ten  racks  for  the  cellar  floor. 

21.  Made  one  cabinet  for  the  teachers'  ser\^ing  room. 

22.  Plastered  holes  and  calcimined  main  hall  throughout. 

23.  Made  six  Braille  boards  for  the  blind  department. 

24.  Built  five  camp  tables  for  the  boys'  dormitory, 

25.  Made  wooden  bed  blocks  for  the  boys'  building. 

26.  Made  two  clothes  boxes  for  the  boys'  building. 

27.  Built  three  clothes  racks  for  the  laundry. 

28.  Replaced  shoe  moulding  and  mop  board  around  kitchen. 

29.  Made  one  fire  screen. 

30.  Added  new  shelves  in  girls'  dormitory. 

31.  Aany  small  projects. 
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Motivation  and  departmental  efficiency  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  a  shoe  finisher,  shoe  stitcher,  two  benches,  two 
small  lasts  with  additional  shoemaker's  hand  tools,  and  a  combi- 
nation miter  clamp  with  saw. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Manual  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  primarily  for 
muscle  co-ordination  and  the  development  of  self-reliance  and  in- 
dependence. Shop  work  for  the  blind  has  been  centered  mainly  on 
brush  making,  caning,  rope  making  and  knot  tying,  and  reading 
matter  pertaining  to  vocational  subjects.  Tool  operations  have  been 
practiced  by  the  more  adept  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LORNE   R.  LAUDER. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Physical  Education  in  this  school  is  of  vital  importance.  Every 
child  in  this  department  receives  training  which  is  valuable  in 
helping  him  to  maintain  a  good  health  record.  The  aims  of  this  de- 
partment are  fourfold:  (1)  To  improve  the  general  health;  (2)  to 
improve  the  posture;  (3)  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  fairness  as  well  as 
a  love  of  sport;  (4)  to  improve  the  carriage  and  develop  grace  of 
bodily  movements. 

The  means  used  to  obtain  these  ends  'include  physical  examina- 
tion, corrective  work,  formal  gymnastics,  health  reading,  height  and 
weight  monthly,  light  and  heavy  apparatus,  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized games,  clogs,  tap  dancing,  educational  folk  and  social  dancing, 
archery,  horseshoe  pitching,  hit  pin,  baseball,  tumbling,  pyramid 
building  and  relays. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  an  annual  gymnastic  exhibition  is 
given.  This  demonstration  shows  the  marked  results  obtained  in  this 
department  during  the  scholastic  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LETA   J.  SHELTON. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

The  progress  of  pupils  in  this  department  is  about  as  rapid  as 
public  school  children.  Music  instruction  is  given  in  voice,  piano, 
stringed  and  wind  instruments,  elementary  harmony  and  chorus 
work. 

Each  student  is  being  taught  to  read  his  own  music,  thereby  culti- 
vating an  independence  from  any  sighted  person.  Both  Braille  and 
print  notation  are  taught  in  our  department  in  accordance  with 
each  student's  ability.  Students  are  permitted  their  own  choice  in 
the  particular  phase  of  music  study  they  enter. 
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VESPER 

^      FRANCIS  H 


,  JHESTRA 
Gavotte 

Little  Buttercup  Waltz  (from  Pinafore) 

PIANO 

The  Messenger 

When  Rover  was  a  Puppy  Dog 

Nelda  Jackson 

PIANO 

Little  Hans  and  His  Sister 
German  Folk  Tune 
I  Saw  a  Ship  Sailing 

Aiko  Kuroki 

PIANO 

Happy  Hearts 


Dudley  Bailey 


VIOLIN 

Gavotte 

Savogard 

Guitar 


Ellen  Mae  Allen 


ELEMENTARY  CHORUS 
With  Scythe  and  Sickle 
The  Three  Kings 

ADVANCED  CHORUS 
Skaters  Waltz 
Sing  Again,  Nightingale 


St.  Clair 
Sullivan 


Lang 
Lang 


Lang 
Diller,  Quaile 
Diller,  Quaile 


Johnson 


Carl  Reinecke 


Lutkin 
Old  French  Song 


Waldeteufel 
Zeller 


STATE  SCHOC, 

Janua]io 
Nineteen  hu 


4  U  S  I  C  A  L  E 

i5E[cKAY,  Director 


ivan 


PIANO 

Northern  Strains 
By  the  Spring 
Slumber  Song 


CORNET 

Anchored 


PIANO 

Siciliano 


TROMBONE 
Vale 


Evelyn  Kidwell 


Merlin  Peterson 


Albert  Schadt 


Gerald  Yearsley 


PIANO 

First  Movement  from  Sonatina  I 
Epilogue 
Gondoliera 
^  Phyllis  Mendenhall 


Lavon  Peterson 


CLARINET^  1 

The  Christmas  Bells 


PIANO 

Song  (from  the  Sea  Pieces) 

Gerald  Yearsley 

ORCHESTRA 

Arietta 

Overture  to  the  comic  Opera,  lolanthe 


AUDITORIUM 

ourteenth 
red  thirty-four 
r|)*clock      /)  /) 


Gurlitt 


Watson 


6.  Rubenstein 


Russell 


Clementi 
MacDowell 


Bossi 

Gade 

MacDowell 


Grieg 
Sullivan 


GYMNASTIC  EXHIBITION 


Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BHnd 


Direction  of  Leta  Jo  Shelton 


STATE  SCHOOL  GYMNASIUM 


May  5 — 8  p.  m. 
1933 


CORONATION  SPEECH 
"As  representative  of  these, 
The  people,  whom  we  both  must  please, 
I  crown  you,  Velma,  Queen  of  May, 
Among  your  lords  and  ladies,  gay. 
Arise,  and  rule  your  fair  domain! 
May  every  good  attend  your  reign!" 


May  Queen  Velma  Van  Houten 

King    Raymond  Pierce 


Music,  Minnie  C.  Woodroffe 

Art,  Edythe  Purcell 
Costumes,  Leta  Jo  Shelton 
Program,  La  Pearl  Moore 
Stage  properties,  Lome  R.  Lauder 


ATTENDANTS 


Ruby  Hopkins 
Betty  Hogan 
Delores  Wright 
Emma  Mussman 
Barbara  Ashley 
Melba  Mack 
Ina  Mae  Cameron 
Lola  Young 


Charles  Hill 
Wilford  Evans 
Robert  Jones 


Sonny  Foley 
Paul  Loveland 
Demar  Morgan 
Lawrence  Netz 


Dean  Cools 


Program 

1.  Crowning  of  the  May  Queen 

2.  Dickory,  Dickory,  Dock  and  Circus         Primary  deaf  girls 

3.  Sword  Dance    Advanced    deaf  girls 

4.  Tumbling  and  Pyramids    Advanced  blind  boys 

5.  Csebogar    Primary  deaf  boys  and  girls 

6.  Rig-a-Jig    Delbert  Schilke  and  Melvin  Sealey 

7.  Ropes  and  Rings    Advanced  blind  boys 

Buck  and  Horse    Intermediate  deaf  boys 

8.  Highland  Schottische         Ruby  Cornforth  and  Marie  Jones 

9.  There  was  an  Old  Man    ..    Archie  Lowe,  Gerald  Yearsley 
Plantation    Gerald  Yearsley 

10.  Tumbling    Primary  deaf  girls 

11.  Hurdy  Gurdy    Ruby  Cornforth  and  Marie  Jones 

12.  Bean  Setting    Intermediate  deaf  girls 

13.  Swanee    Ellen  Mae  Allen 

14.  Exercises    Blind  girls 

15.  Juba    Marie  Jones  and  Ruby  Cornforth 

16.  On  Parade    ..         Ellen  Mae  Allen  and  Gerald  Yearsley 

17.  Relay    Advanced  deaf  boys 

18.  Buck  and  Wing  Clog    Ina  Mae  Cameron 

19.  Garland  Dance  (Interpretive)  Advanced  deaf  girls 

20.  'Liza  Jane    Ina  Mae  Cameron 

21.  Tumbling  and  Pyramids    Advanced   deaf  boys 

22.  Country  Dance    ..    Intermediate  deaf  girls 

23.  University  High  Clog         Ellen  Mae  Allen,  Gerald  Yearsley 

24.  Sack  Fight    Intermediate  deaf  boys 

25.  The  Old  Gray  Mare    Blind  girls 

26.  May  Pole  Dance    Advanced  deaf  girls 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

Herewith,  in  compliance  with  custom  and  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  of  this  state,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration the  fourteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Idaho  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  This  report  will  give  briefly  the  history  of 
the  school,  its  general  activities,  the  material  improvements  made, 
achievements  and  progress,  and  the  financial  transactions  involved, 
for  the  biennium  ending  December  31,  1934. 


HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 

Idaho,  early  in  its  development,  realized  its  obligations  to  those 
of  its  population  who  were  deaf  or  blind.  Consequently,  arrangements 
were  made  to  educate  these  deaf  and  blind  children  in  an  adjoining 
state  until  such  time  as  Idaho  could  establish  its  own  school  lor  them. 

The  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  was  first 
opened  in  the  old  Central  School  building  in  Boise  on  September 
12,  1906.  The  school  was  fortunate  in  having  as  its  first  superin- 
tendent, James  Watson,  an  experienced  educator  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind.  On  December  4,  1908,  the  school  building  burned  with  the 
loss  of  most  of  the  school  equipment,  but  without  injury  to  anyone. 
The  school  was  then  moved  to  rented  property  where  it  continued 
until  June  8,  1910. 

The  legislature  of  1909  made  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  a 
new  school  building,  and  left  the  location  to  a  board  consisting  of 
the  Governor  and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  Board,  after 
considering  all  suggested  locations,  on  August  21,  1909,  accepted 
from  a  former  governor,  Frank  R.  Gooding,  a  tract  of  twenty  acres 
bordering  the  then  new  town  of  Gooding  on  the  south.  Plans  were 
drawn  and  accepted  and  work  on  the  new  plant  begun  the  same  fall, 
but  because  of  the  severe  winter,  work  had  to  be  stopped  and  the 
building  was  not  completed  until  September,  1910.  In  the  meantime, 
advancing  age  had  compelled  Mr.  Watson  to  retire  from  the  work 
and  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  who  had  been  head  teacher  since  the  organization 
of  the  school,  was  chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  succeed 
him  on  July  1,  1909. 

School  was   opened  in  the  new  plant  in  Gooding  in  September, 

1910,  and  the  building  was  'filled  to  capacity  the  first  year.  Both 
dormitories  and  school  rooms  were  crowded.  So,  in  1911,  the  legisla- 
ture appropriated  $30,000  for  a  boys'  dormitory  and  equipment.  Soon 
after  plans  were  made  for  the  construction  of  the  new  dormitory, 
poor  health  caused  Mr.  Martin  to  resign,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor  of  the 
Texas   School  for  the   Deaf  was  chosen  to   succeed  him,  August  1, 

1911.  The  new  building  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  spring 
of  1912.  Both  buildings  becoming  crowded,  the  legislature  of  1915 
appropriated  $9,000  for  building  improvements.  This  money  was  used 
in  making  an  addition  to  the  original  building,  because  in  that  way 
the  greatest  benefit  could  be  obtained. 
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The  enrollment  gradually  increased,  so,  in  1919,  a  large  and 
c-ommodious  building  was  built  of  buff  brick  which  is  used  as  a  girls' 
dormitory  and  school  building  for  the  deaf.  The  same  year  a  one- 
story  concrete  building  was  built  which  contains  a  gymnasium,  the 
shops  and  a  central  heating  plant.  On  September  1,  1920,  Mr.  Taylor 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  head  teacher  in  the  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf,  and  Miss  Ethel  M.  Hilliard  was  appointed  as 
superintendent.  She  remained  superintendent  until  the  fall  of  1923, 
when  she  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Settles,  who  had  been 
principal  of  the  Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

The  school  continued  to  develop,  and  minor  buildings  were  added 
from  time  to  time,— a  garage,  plumbing  shop  and  paint  shop  in  1927, 
and  a  fine  modern  dairy  barn  in  1932.  Twenty  acres  of  land  have 
been  purchased  since  the  original  site  for  the  school  was  selected, 
which  provides  ample  land  for  gardening  and  small  farming  opera- 
tions. In  September,  1932,  Dr.  Settles  went  to  St.  Augustine  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  chose  the  present  superintendent  who  had  been 
supervising  principal  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

The  school  has  now  completed  its  twenty-seventh  year  of  service. 
From  a  small  beginning  in  the  old  Central  School  building  in  Boise 
it  has  grown  to  be  an  institution  of  considerable  size,  splendidly 
equipped.  It  has  been  affected  by  the  recent  depression  but  its  ser- 
vice has  not  been  impaired  nor  its  ideals  lowered.  An  institution  is 
in  its  character  and  methods  only  a  reflection  of  those  who  guide  it 
thru  the  years.  Fortunately,  from  its  inception  the  school  has  by 
statute  been  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
which  has  shown  an  ardent  desire  to  take  care  of  its  needs  and 
provide  the  best  possible  training  for  those  children  for  whom  the 
school  was  established.  Because  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
is  so  different  from  other  education,  it  is  very  essential  that  those 
in  charge  al  this  work  should  have  special  training.  The  Board  has 
been  wise  enough  to  disregard  politics  and  to  employ  as  superinten- 
dents men  experienced  in  this  specialized  field  even  tho  it  had  to 
send  outside  of  the  state  for  them.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  altho  the  Idaho  School  is  one  of  the 
youngest  and  one  of  the  smallest,  yet  it  ranks  very  high  among 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

In  methods  and  equipment  the  school  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
best  in  'the  country.  In  the  department  for  the  deaf,  the  combined 
system  was  used  when  the  school  was  first  established,  but  gradually 
the  manual  classes  were  eliminated  and  the  oral  method  used  ex- 
clusively. Speech  and  lip-reading,  with  writing  and  the  use  of  illus- 
trative material,  are  the  means  of  instruction.  Facility  in  the  use 
of  speech  and  lip-reading  and  the  writing  oif  good  English  are  the 
principal  objectives.  Visual  instruction  is  utilized  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  auricular  training  and  the  development  of  residual  hear- 
ing are  emphasized. 

In  the  department  for  the  blind  the  New  York  Point  system 
of  reading  and  writing  was  used  at  first,  but  when  Revised  Braille 
was  adopted  as  a  universal  system,  it  was  introduced  into  this 
school,  and  at  present  all  instruction  is  given  by  this  method  and 
all  textbooks  from  the  first  through  the  twelfth  grade  are  in 
Braille.  A  new  course  of  study  has  recently  been  prepared  by  the 
superintendent  and  new,  modern  texts  in  every  subject  procured. 
A  wealth  of  supplementary  material  has  also  been  provided. 
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VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  LAND  AND  PROPERTY 


Land:    40  acres  $16000.00 

Buildings: 

Main  Building    40500.00 

Boys'  Dormitory    20500.00 

Girls'  Dormitory  and  School  Building   40500.00 

Shop,  Gym  and  Heating  Plant    9000.00 

Dairy  Barn    6000.00 

Horse  Barn    1250.00 

Garage    3000.00 

Implement  Shed    150.00 

Poultry  House    300.00 

Hog  Houses    250.00 


$121,450.00 

TOTAL   $137,450.00 

Contents: 

Main  Building   20000.00 

Girls'  Dormitory  and  School  Building    8700.00 

Boys'  Dormitory  and  Laundry    3500.00 

Livestock    3000.00 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment    ..—   1000.00 

Heating  and  plumbing    4000.00 

Gymnasium   _   1300.00 

Printing   6000.00 

Manual  Training    2600.00 

Automobile    400.00 

Campus  Equipment    1000.00 


$51,500.00 

GRAND  TOTAL  $188,950.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— BIENNITJM  1933-34 

Appropriation    125,606.00 

Receipts    3,454.00 

Endowment  Fund  Earning  (for  2  years)    2,965.00 


132,025.00 

Less  amount  reverting  to  State  at  close  of 

Biennium,   including  Interest  Earnings    6,800.00 


125,225.00 

Expenditures 

Instructors'  Salaries    38,760.00 

Other  Salaries    30,380.00 

Traveling  Expenses  (Pupils'  transportation 

and  Superintendent's   travel   expense.)    2,950.00 

Advertising  and  Printing    300.00 

Freight  and  Express   _   450.00 

Light  and  Power    5,000.00 

Repairs   and  Replacements    5,575.00 

Water    1,600.00 

Office  Supplies    385.00 

Janitor  and  Cleaning  Supplies    2,600.00 
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Furniture  and  Fixtures    600.00 

Coal  and  Heating  Plant  Supplies 

(including  freight)    5,900.00 

Liquid  Fuels  and  Lubricants  (car,  lawn  mowers)    6,000.00 

Provisions    9,500.00 

Agricultural  and  Forage  Supplies    3,200.00 

Educational  Supplies    3,500.00 

Equipment   -  _   5,100.00 

Insurance  and  Water  Taxes,  etc   2,900.00 

Miscellaneous   ~   525.00 


125,225.00 

As  we  are  insisting  that  new  teachers  be  college  graduates  and 
especially  trained  in  their  particular  field  of  work,  and  as  living 
costs  have  increased  considerably,  we  are  asking  that  salaries  be 
restored  to  the  level  of  two  years  ago.  Our  request  for  money  for 
other  purposes  has  regard  for  the  present  financial  straits  of  the 
state  and  is  based  on  the  minimum  essentials  necessary  to  keep  the 
school  operating.  Additions  and  improvements  which  are  urgently 
needed  have  been  postponed,  and  boys  and  girls  are  waiting  for  an 
education  until  we  are  able  to  accommodate  them. 


ENROLLMENT 

The  largest  enrollment  in  the  school's  history  was  in  1933  when 
121  pupils  were  in  attendance,  96  in  the  department  for  the  deaf, 
of  whom  50  were  girls  and  46  were  boys,  and  25  in  the  department 
for  the  blind,  of  whom  9  were  girls  and  16  were  boys. 

In  1934  there  were  118  pupils  enrolled,  93  in  the  department  for 
the  deaf,  of  whom  46  were  girls  and  47  were  boys,  and  25  in  the 
department  'for  the  blind,  of  whom  7  were  girls  and  18  were  boys. 

There  are  several  pupils  on  our  waiting  list  and  there  are  a 
number  of  others  who  should  be  attending  school  here,  but  our 
dormitories  are  so  congested  that  we  cannot  accept  any  more  stu- 
dents until  new  quarters  have  been  provided. 


County 

1933 

1934 

Ada   

  2 

4 

Adams   

Bannock   

  ...  7 

5 

Bear  Lake   

1 

Benewah   

2 

Bingham   , 

 15 

12 

Blaine  

  1 

1 

Boise   

Bonner   

  2 

4 

Bonneville   

 10 

7 

Boundary   

  3 

3 

Butte   

  2 

2 

Camas   

Canyon   

 11 

10 

Caribou   

Cassia   

  4 

3 
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COUNTIES 

Clark   

Clearwater   

1 

Custer   

  2 

Elmore   

Franklin   

  3 

3 

Fremont   

  2 

3 

Gem   

  4 

3 

Gooding   

  6 

8 

Idaho   

  1 

1 

Jefferson   

  3 

1 

Jerome   

  8 

6 

Kootenai   

  4 

3 

Latah   

  1 

1 

Lemhi   

  3 

2 

Lewis   

Lincoln   

  2 

1 

Madison   

  2 

3 

Minidoka   

  1 

3 

Nez  Perce   

1 

Oneida   

  1 

1 

Owyhee   

  1 

3 

Payette   

  2 

1 

Power   

1 

Shoshone 

  3 

3 

Teton   

  4 

3 

Twin  Falls   

  8 

8 

Valley   

Washington 

  1 

2 

State  of  Nevada   

„   2 

2 

Causes  of  Deafness 

The  following  table  gives  the  causes  of  deafness  of  the  pupils 
in  school  in  September,  1933,  and  in  September,  1934. 

1933  1934 


Abscess  of  Ear    4 

Accident                                              3  5 

Birth  Injury                                         2  2 

Brain  Lesion    1 

Congenital   17  13 

Diphtheria                                           1  1 

Infantile  Paralysis                              1  2 

Influenza   _                        4  5 

Mastoid   „   1 

Measles                                               7  5 

•     Otitis  Media                                        1  8 

Scarlet  Fever                                      5  5 

Spinal  Meningitis   28  25 

Tonsils  and  Adenoids    1 

Unknown   18  21 

Whooping  Cough    2 

Not  Deaf   _   1 
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Causes  of  Blindness 

The  following  table  gives  the  causes  0)f  blindness  of  the  pupils 
in  school  in  September,  1933,  and  in  September,  1934. 

1933  1934 


Accident    3  4 

Congenital   5  5 

Congenital  Cataracts    3  2 

Infantile  Paralysis   „   1 

Optic  Atrophy    3  1 

Progressive  Myopia    2  2 

Small  Pox    1 

Spinal  Meningitis    1  1 

Structural  Defect    2  2 

Unknown    5  7 


DAILY  ROUTINE 

The  daily  program  is  arranged  so  that  every  pupil  will  be  occu- 
pied either  in  academic,  industrial,  or  recreational  activities  during 
all  of  his  waking  hours.  On  Saturday  the  advanced  deaf  students 
have  vocational  work  from  nine  o'clock  until  twelve.  The  afternoon 
and  evening  are  devoted  to  rest,  recreation,  or  shopping.  On  Sunday 
a  non-sectarian  Sunday  School  and  a  Chapel  Service  are  conducted 
for  the  deaf  pupils.  The  pupils  of  the  department  for  the  blind  are 
chaperoned  to  the  church  of  their  parents'  choice  in  town. 


Daily  Program 

Rise  6:15   A.  M. 

Breakfast                             (employees)  6:30 

Breakfast                    (children  and  officers)  7:00 

Line  up  for  school  7:55 

School  8:00—12:55 
Recess  10:30 — 10:45 

Dinner                                  (employees)  12:30   P.  M. 

Dinner                      (children   and   officers)  1:05 

Industrial   work  and  physical  education  2:00 — 5:30 

Supper                                (employees)  5:30 

Supper                      (children  and  officers)  6:00 

Study  hour  7:15—8:45 

Retire  7:15-8:15—9:00 

(Supper  one-half  hour  earlier  Friday  and  Saturday) 
Friday  evening — Picture  Show 

Sunday 

Rise                                                                 ■  7:00    A.  M. 

Breakfast                             (employees)  7:30 

Breakfast                     (children  and  officers)  8:00 

Sunday  School                 Department  for  the  Deaf  9:45—10:30 

(Blind  children  go  to  town  to  services) 

Chapel                     Department  for  the  Deaf  11:00—11:30 

(Blind  and  small  children  do  not  have  chapel) 

Dinner                                (employees)  1:00    P.  M. 

Dinner                       (children  and  officers)  1:30 

Lunch  5:30 

Reading  hour  6:30 — 8:00 
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The  blind  children  have  industrial  work,  physical  education, 
typewriting,  and  music  from  8:00  to  10:30,  academic  work  from 
10:45  to  12:55,  and  academic  work,  music,  and  a  reading  hour  from 
2:00  to  5:45.  The  smaller  deaf  and  blind  children  have  little  work 
in  the  afternoons. 


HEALTH 

The  problem  of  keeping  so  large  a  number  of  children,  many 
of  whose  constitiutions  have  been  impaired  by  the  diseases  which 
caused  their  deafness  or  blindness,  perfectly  healthy  is  a  large  one. 
They  are  with  a  supervisor  when  not  in  class  and  one  of  our  super- 
visors is  a  trained  nurse,  but  the  dormitories  are  crowded,  isolation 
is  difficult  and  all  of  our  employees  are  overworked.  We  are  badly 
in  need  of  an  additional  building,  and  another  employee,  in  order 
that  the  nurse  need  only  be  a  relief  supervisor  and  can  be  freed 
from  supervisory  duties  when  necessary. 

The  children  are  weighed  monthly  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  diet  and  care  of  those  who  are  underweight.  The  meals  are 
planned  by  a  trained  dietician  and  an  abundance  of  wholesome,  well- 
prepared  food  is  provided  at  all  times.  Daily  classes  in  physical  edu- 
cation are  conducted  for  all  pupils,  and  walks  and  exercise  in  the 
sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  required. 

All  of  our  pupils  have  been  tested  for  tuberculosis,  vaccinated, 
inoculated  to  prevent  diphtheria,  and  given  the  Wasserman  test. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  their  teeth  and  throats,  but  we 
have  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  an  appropriation  for  dental 
work.  Several  pupils  have  had  their  tonsils  removed  and  some  have 
been  fitted  with  glasses. 

In  spite  of  every  care  and  precaution,  we  have  had  several  cases 
of  serious  illness.  In  December,  1933,  one  of  our  blind  boys  died  from 
acute  nephritis.  His  condition  had  been  chronic  for  years,  and  in 
spite  of  hospitalization  and  the  best  surgery,  it  was  impossible  to 
prolong  his  life.  In  the  following  January  one  of  our  deaxf  boys  was 
prostrated  by  a  heart  attack  and  one  of  the  deaf  girls  by  acute 
nephritis  complicated  by  a  weak  heart.  As  soon  as  they  were  able 
to  be  moved  their  parents  took  them  home.  During  the  same  month 
one  of  the  deaf  boys  was  operated  on  for  appendicitis  and  another 
developed  pneumonia.  Both  recovered  rapidly. 

We  have  had  only  one  serious  accident  during  the  biennium. 
In  April,  1933,  one  of  the  deaf  boys  had  a  bad  fall  and  broke  his 
right  leg,  but  it  was  properly  set  and  was  soon  "as  good  as  new." 


Report  of  the  Physician 

Gooding,  Idaho, 
November  1,  1934 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  Supt., 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
Gooding,  Idaho. 

Dear  Sir: 

Since  the  last  biennial  report  of  January  1,  1933,  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  illness  among  the  children  attending  the  Idaho 
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State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  due  to  careful  supervision, 
proper  housing,  regular  hours  and  a  balanced  diet. 

There  was  one  death  at  the  institution  in  December,  1933,  from 
acute  nephritis;  and  there  was  another  case  of  nephritis,  one  of 
rheumatic  heart,  one  of  appendicitis,  and  one  of  pneumonia.  None 
of  these  could  have  been  prevented,  and  no  expense  or  care  was 
spared  which  could  aid  in  any  patient's  recovery.  Also,  one  boy 
suffered  a  broken  leg,  but  the  bones  were  properly  set,  and  he 
is  now  perfectly  well. 

The  buildings,  bedding,  and  clothing  of  the  children  are  kept 
clean  and  sanitary,  and  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food  is  sup- 
plied, which  includes  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  milk,  butter,  eggs 
and  green  vegetables. 

Respectfully, 
J.  H.  Cromwell,  M.  D. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 

Department  for  the  Deaf 

The  education  of  a  deaf  child  is  a  long,  tedious  process.  Usually 
he  enters  school  at  the  age  of  seven  or  older  with  no  knowledge 
except  that  which  he  has  derived  from  chance  personal  observation, 
and  with  no  other  means  of  acquiring  information.  He  must  start 
where  the  hearing  child  starts  when  only  a  few  months  old,  and 
slowly  build  up  a  vocabulary.  And  although  he  is  able  to  concen- 
trate better  than  the  infant,  and  his  efforts  are  directed,  yet  the 
greater  difficulties  involved  in  interpreting  lip  movements  and  the 
concerted  action  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  in  reproducing  these,  are 
so  much  greater  than  those  which  his  hearing  brother  has  to  sur- 
mount that  he  remains  four  or  five  years  behind  throughout  his 
school  course.  If  he  enters  school  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible 
and  makes  normal  progress,  he  should  finish  the  eleventh  grade 
when  twenty-one  years  old.  As  we  are  able  to  accept  children  only 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  we  offer  only  three  years 
of  high  school  work  and  urge  them  to  take  a  fourth  year  and  gradu- 
ate from  their  home  high  schools.  Out  of  a  class  of  seven  deaf  boys 
and  girls  who  graduated  last  year,  five  entered  public  high  schools 
this  fall.  Almost  all  deaf  children  can  learn  to  read  the  lips  well 
and  can  develop  understandable  speech.  How  much  better  it  is  for 
them  to  concentrate  their  efforts  toward  these  ends  than  to  take 
the  easy  road  of  imperfect  expression  and  communication  by  means 
of  signs  and  gestures  and  to  be  unable  to  communicate  with  hearing 
persons  except  by  means  of  writing! 

Rhythm  is  used  extensively  throughout  the  school  course.  Singing 
is  valuable  in  helping  to  acquire  correct  enunciation,  modulation, 
accent  and  pitch,  and  the  rhythm  band  develops  the  habit  of  close 
observation  and  the  ideas  of  cooperation  and  harmony. 

The  radio-ear  is  being  used  for  auricular  work  but  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory  either  for  testing  and  developing  residual  hearing,  or 
for  instructional  purposes.  The  Victor  Projector  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  teaching  devices   and  many  educational  films  are  shown. 
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Department  for  the  Blind 

Our  blind  pupils  are  handicapped  in  acquiring  an  education  be- 
cause our  teachers  have  too  many  classes  and  cannot  devote  suffi- 
cient time  to  each  one.  Two  of  our  industrial  teachers,  the  physical 
director,  and  two  pupils  have  been  assisting  in  this  work  and  are 
doing  their  best,  but  such  an  arrangement  could  never  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  We  are  badly  in  need  of  another  full-time  teacher 
in  this  department.  We  also  need  a  regular  classroom,  a  large  room 
to  be  used  as  a  library,  and  a  typewriting  room.  The  classes  for  the 
blind  are  still  crowded  in  the  quarters  provided  in  1915. 

In  spite  of  difficulties,  however,  we  have  made  considerable 
progress.  A  new,  up-to-date  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  and 
our  school  has  been  approved  ifor  certification  as  a  standard  four- 
year  high  school.  Our  graduates  are  prepared  to  continue  their 
education  in  any  institution  for  higher  learning.  In  addition  to  new 
texts  in  every  subject,  many  books  for  supplementary  and  recrea- 
tional reading  have  been  obtained.  Two  wealthy  schools  in  the  East 
have  generously  donated  us  a  portion  of  their  book  quota  to  help 
us  along  this  line.  Various  individuals  and  organizations,  notably  the 
Red  Cross,  have  sent  us  free  books. 

Some  of  the  deaf  pupils  and  all  of  the  blind  ones  study  type- 
writing but  have  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  sufficient  time  for 
instruction  and  practice,  by  too  small  a  number  of  machines  and 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  no  special  desks  or  chairs  and  have  the 
typewriters  in  one  of  our  regular  classrooms. 

The  school  orchestra  has  made  splendid  progress.  Considerable 
new  music  has  been  procured  as  well  as  several  instruments.  The 
pupils  are  now  learning  Braille  music  notation,  so  that  they  may 
study  from  the  embossed  page  and  also  copy  music  from  dictation. 
The  individual  instruction  in  piano  and  violin,  and  the  chorus  work 
has  produced  remarkable  results. 


Industrial  and  Physical  Training 

In  these  times  it  is  more  important  than  ever  before  that  our 
deaf  and  blind  boys  and  girls  should  learn  to  do  various  things 
which  will  help  to  make  them  sek'-supporting.  Besides  completing 
academic  work  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  public  schools, 
our  students  spend  an  almost  equal  amount  of  time  in  industrial 
pursuits  and  physical  training.  Our  deaf  boys  are  offered  printing, 
linotype  operating,  shoe  repairing,  carpentry  and  cabinet  making, 
painting,  varnishing  and  calcimining,  floor  sanding  and  barbering. 
The  blind  boys  learn  basketry,  chair  caning,  woodworking,  brush  and 
mop  making,  and  rubber  and  fiber  mat  v/eaving.  The  girls  practice 
sewing,  cooking,  serving,  laundering,  knitting,  crocheting,  embroid- 
ering, and  rug-weaving.  The  deaf  girls  also  study  cosmetology  and 
the  blind  ones  basketry. 

Physical  training  is  considered  of  prime  importance  and  all 
pupils  devote  forty  minutes  of  each  school  day  to  this  subject,  besides 
the  time  allotted  for  required  walks  with  the  supervisor,  and  super- 
vised play.  Although  we  are  proud  of  the  records  of  our  athletic 
teams,  yet  the  main  purpose  of  our  physical  education  program  is 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  health  of  all  of  our  children. 
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PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

During  the  summer  o>i  1933,  Mr.  Dean  worked  toward  a  master's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Lauder  attended  Oregon  State 
College,  Miss  Muirnead  took  courses  at  the  Washington  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Bellingham,  Miss  Purcell  did  graduate  work  at  the 
California  State  Teachers'  College  in  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  King 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  1934,  Miss  Sealy  took  special  courses  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  at  the  Milwaukee  State  Teachers'  College,  Mr.  Lauder  continued 
his  work  at  Oregon  State  College,  and  Miss  Fransham  took  a  two- 
months'  educational  tour  for  which  college  credit  is  given. 

All  of  our  teachers  have  been  members  of  the  Idaho  Education 
Association  for  the  past  two  years,  and  all  the  teachers  of  the  deaf 
are  members  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

As  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  superintendent  prepared  the 
program  for  Teachers'  Day  at  the  Convention  held  in  St.  Louis  from 
June  25-28.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  for 
the  ensuing  biennium.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
teachers'  qualifications  and  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Certification 
of  Teachers."  Mr.  Dean  and  Miss  Muirhead  also  attended  the  con- 
vention. Enroute  to  and  from  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Dean  and  the  super- 
intendent visited  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  and  the  South  Dakota  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

The  superintendent  is  a  member  of  the  American  Braille  Com- 
mission, and,  although  most  of  the  work  is  handled  by  correspon- 
dence, has  found  it  necessary  during  the  past  year  to  attend  meet- 
ings in  New  York  City  and  St.  Louis. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY 

At  the  end  of  the  1932-33  school  year  there  was  only  one  resigna- 
tion. Miss  Minnie  C.  Woodroffe,  music  director,  asked  to  be  released 
in  order  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind.  Mr.  Francis  H.  McKay,  who  is  splendidly  fitted  for  the 
position,  was  appointed  in  her  stead.  Because  of  increased  enrollment 
and  over-crowded  classes,  two  additional  primary  teachers  for  the 
department  for  the  deaf  were  secured  for  the  following  year.  Miss 
Glenna  Sealy,  of  the  Maryland  School  came  to  us  in  September,  and 
Miss  Edith  D.  Stroud,  of  the  Beverly  School  for  the  Deaf,  took 
charge  of  a  new  class  organized  in  December. 

In  January,  1934,  Miss  Mildred  Choate,  who  had  been  bursar 
and  secretary  to  the  superintendent  for  three  years,  resigned  in 
order  to  be  married.  Her  position  was  filled  by  Miss  Marjorie  Beal, 
who  has  an  M.  A.  degree  from  the  University  of  California. 

During  the  summer  of  1934  there  were  three  resignations  in  the 
department  for  the  deaf.  Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Williams  exchanged 
positions  with  Miss  Katherine   Casey  of  the  North  Dakota  School, 
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Miss  Gladys  Evans  was  married,  and  Miss  Edith  Stroud  went  to 
the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf.  To  fill  the  last  two  positions  Miss 
Zoe  A.  Marshall,  who  was  trained  at  the  Clarke  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  Miss  Margaret  Marsh  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf 
were  selected.  Both  of  these  young  ladies  are  college  graduates. 


FARM  AND  DAIRY 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  provide  sufficient  milk, 
cream,  eggs  and  pork  to  supply  the  institution.  In  order  to  do  this, 
as  our  enrollment  has  increased,  we  have  enlarged  our  dairy  herd 
and  kept  more  hogs  and  poultry.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  herds 
of  registered  Holsteins  in  southern  Idaho,  and  by  trading  surplus 
stock  for  beef  cattle  can  keep  ourselves  supplied  with  this  kind  of 
meat.  As  we  do  not  plan  to  sell  hogs,  these  animals  although  well- 
bred  are  not  registered.  We  usually  buy  White  Leghorn  pullets  each 
fall,  trading  in  the  best  of  our  hens  as  breeders.  Because  we  do  not 
have  our  own  poultry  for  the  table  we  keep  a  number  of  rabbits 
which  supply  us  with  choice  meat  once  or  twice  a  month.  One  of 
the  deaf  boys  takes  care  of  these,  and  this  seems  a  good  side-line 
for  one  living  near  a  market. 

As  our  farm  activities  center  about  the  dairy,  most  of  our  land 
is  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  pastures.  The  remainder,  which  is  not 
taken  up  by  the  campus  and  drives,  is  planted  with  truck  and 
garden  produce.  It  seems  to  pay  us  better  to  buy  our  potatoes  and 
devote  our  attention  to  other  vegetables  and  fruit.  We  are  badly  in 
need  of  more  land  in  order  that  we  may  raise  some  grain  and  en- 
silage. We  have  a  dairyman  the  year  round,  a  gardener  and  a  lawn- 
man  during  the  summer  months. 


SOCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  LIFE 

In  so  far  as  is  possible  the  school  is  conducted  on  the  home 
plan,  with  a  house-mother  or  father  for  each  group.  The  matter  of 
discipline  is  of  minor  importance.  The  daily  routine  is  so  system- 
atically planned  that  the  few  school  regulations  are  usually  carefully 
observed  and  there  are  few  infractions.  Plenty  of  time  is  reserved 
for  entertainmnt  and  social  activities.  Each  Friday  evening  the 
children  attended  a  motion  picture  entertainment  as  the  gueS'ts  of  Mrs. 
Amanda  Gooding.  The  deaf  pupils  have  monthly  parties,  and  all 
holidays  are  observed  by  appropriate  exercises.  Parents  and  friends 
are  frequent  visitors,  and  boys  and  girls  are  often  invited  out  for 
Sunday  dinner  or  to  spend  the  afternoon.  Some  groups,  such  as 
the  orchestra  and  basketball  teams,  enjoy  many  trips  to  nearby 
towns.  All  in  all,  the  children  while  here  live  a  very  normal, 
healthy  and  enjoyable  life. 


DEPARTMENTAL  REPORTS 

In  order  that  the  Board  may  be  more  fully  informed  as  to  the 
details  of  the  work  being  done,  there  are  submitted  with  this  general 
resume  of  the  activities  of  the  school,  reports  from  the  supervising 
teacher  of  the  department  for  the  deaf,  the  head  teacher  in  the  de- 
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partment  for  the  blind,  and  the  instructors  in  music,*  physical  educa- 
tion, boys'  industrial  work,  art,  basketry  and  rug  weaving,  home 
economics  and  printing,  which  give  more  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  various  departments. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Recognizing  the  great  importance  of  speech  and  speech-reading 
in  the  education  of  our  pupils  as  well  as  in  their  communication  with 
the  outside  world,  we  have  maintained  our  policy  of  oral  education, 
and  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made. 

Our  enrollment  has  increased  and  we  have  added  two  teachers 
to  our  staff  to  take  care  of  the  new  classes  which  have  been  formed 
in  the  primary  department. 

No  changes  in  the  general  method  of  instruction  have  been  made. 
The  classes  in  rhythm  continue  to  be  a  part  of  our  yearly  program. 
The  primary  children  in  the  rhythm  orchestra  do  remarkable  work 
in  reading  the  music  charts  and  playing  the  instruments. 

The  subject  of  silent  reading  has  been  given  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  Gates-Huber  "The  Child's  Own  Way  Series"  and  other 
new  materials  have  been  provided. 

A  number  of  films  have  been  booked  each  year.  These  motion 
pictures  are  carefully  selected  for  educational  value,  special  events, 
and  special  days. 

The  needs  of  the  classes  as  to  materials  and  supplies  have  been 
adequately  met  and  standard  text  books  supplied  in  every  instance. 
We  have  acquired  a  new  set  of  "The  Book  of  Knowledge"  (20  vol- 
umes), a  set  of  "Wonders  of  Animal  Life"  (4  volumes),  "Idaho"  (3 
volumes)  and  the  annual  volumes  of  the  "World  Book." 

New  chapel  books,  prepared  by  the  superintendent  and  super- 
vising teacher,  were  most  attractively  made  up  by  the  boys  in  the 
printing  shop  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Moore. 

The  instruction  is  non-sectarian  in  character.  The  literary 
teachers  conduct  Sunday  School  every  Sunday  morning,  and  Chapel 
Exercises  follow  with  the  superintendent  or  the  supervising  teacher 
in  charge. 

Pupils*  Library 

Our  library,  for  the  special  use  of  the  pupils,  is  well  equipped 
with  books  suitable  for  young  people,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  story 
papers  and  magazines  devoted  to  the  interests  and  enjoyments  of 
youth.  In  the  pupils'  collection  there  are  2058  volumes. 

Entertainment  and  Recreation 

Social  parties  are  provided  for  the  pupils  during  the  year  under 
the  direction  of  teachers'  committees. 

Birthday  parties  for  the  babies  are  planned  by  the  teachers  in 
the  primary  department. 
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Every  spring  we  have  "Kite  Day"  at  which  time  every  pupil 
engages  in  the  sport  of  kite  flying.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  beauty, 
originality,  height,  and  endurance. 

Arbor  Day  is  fittingly  observed  with  programs,  and  the  planting 
of  trees  or  shrubbery  on  the  school  campus. 

The  children  are  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  outdoor  sports  in 
pleasant  weather. 

The  boys  of  scout  age  are  organized  in  patrols  of  their  own, 
which  are  units  of  one  of  the  town  troops  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  scoutmasters. 

The  pupils  attend  the  local  picture  show  every  Friday  evening, 
as  guests  o"  Mrs.  F.  R.  Gooding. 


Graduates 


In  June,  1934,  there  were  seven  graduates  from  the  Department 
for  the  Deaf: 

Merle  E.  Ames,  Dover;  Charles  E.  Balmforth,  Shelley;  Ruby  E. 
Cornforth,  Aberdeen;  Ellen  M.  Dobson,  New  Plymouth;  Doris  L. 
Hammer,  Idaho  Falls;  Raymond  B.  Pierce,  Jerome;  Eva  J.  Sloan, 
Jerome. 

Five  members  of  this  class  are  in  the  public  schools  this  year. 
Merle  Ames  and  Raymond  Pierce  are  enrolled  as  seniors  in  Gooding 
High,  and  continue  their  lip-reading  and  printing  here.  Doris  Ham- 
mer is  taking  her  senior  year  in  the  Ammon  High  School.  Charles 
Balmforth  will  be  graduated  from  high  school  at  Shelley  this  year, 
and  Ellen  Dobson  is  enrolled  as  a  junior  in  the  New  Plymouth  High 
School. 

Ruby  Cornforth  will  attend  school  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
she  expects  to  complete  her  work  in  beauty  culture,  and  become  a 
registered  cosmetician. 

Eva  Sloan  is  doing  work  in  the  Redwood  Sanitarium  at  Eureka, 
California. 

Commencement  Program — June   8,  1934 


March  of  the  Graduates 
Invocation 
Class  History 
Rhythm  Work 
Class  Will 
Class  Prophecy 
Rhythm  Band 
Valedictory 

Address  to  Graduates 
Presentation  of  Class 
Presentation  of  Diplomas 
Awarding  of  Prizes 
Rhythm  Work 
Benediction 


Rev.  W.  R.  R.  Simmons 
Raymond  B.  Pierce 
Third   Year  Class 
Charles   E.  Balmforth 
Merle  E.  Ames 
Primary  Classes 
Doris  L.  Hammer 
Mr.  Thos.  H.  Hite 
Miss  Elsie  V.  Spicer 
Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley 
Supt.  P.  C.  Potts 
Fourth  Year  Class 
Rev.  W.  C.  Bowman 
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Appreciation 

To  Mrs.  Gooding,  widow  of  the  late  Senator  Frank  R.  Gooding, 
we  offer  our  gratitude  for  her  continued  generosity  in  inviting  our 
pupils  to  attend  the  Schubert  Theater  every  Friday  evening. 

To  Captain  M.  S.  Benedict,  to  the  church  and  civic  organizations, 
and  to  all  the  people  of  Hailey,  we  repeat  our  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  delightful  days  the  school  enjoyed  as  their  guests  on 
June  2,  1933,  and  June  1,  1934. 

To  Superintendent  Frank  Thomas  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Good- 
ing High  School,  we  extend  our  appreciation  for  the  enthusiastic 
co-operation  and  help  they  have  given  our  deaf  students  enrolled 
in  their  school. 

For  his  kindly  interest  in  our  school,  we  wish  to  extend  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Byron  Nelson  for  the  annual  prizes  which  he  has 
contributed. 

To  other  friends  of  the  school  and  different  organizations  that 
have  contributed  in  bringing  happiness  to  our  pupils  we  offer  our 
sincere  thanks. 

Gratefully  submitted, 

Elsie  V.  Spicer, 
Supervising  Teacher 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  covers  twelve  years,  and 
the  work  corresponds  to  that  of  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  state.  The  progress  of  our  blind  children  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  seeing  children.  Good  thorough  work  is  being  done 
with  the  methods  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  constant 
aim  is  to  develop  initiative,  independence,  and  self-reliance,  and  to 
teach  the  pupils  that  they  are  not  to  feel  that  they  are  a  group  apart, 
but  that  by  painstaking  effort  and  close  application  to  their  work, 
they  may  overcome,  in  a  large  measure,  their  handicap,  and,  like 
their  fellow  beings,  make  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  world  and 
earn  a  livelihood. 

The  department  is  divided  into  primary  and  advanced  sections. 
The  primary  consists  of  the  first  six  grades,  where  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  give  the  little  ones  the  right  start  and  preparation  for 
the  work  that  follows  in  the  advanced  grades.  The  work  here  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  every  resource  is  used  to  make  the 
foundation  thorough  and  complete.  This  work  when  well  done  makes 
success  possible  in  the  advanced  grades.  Although  the  classes  are 
small,  yet  these  little  children  require  much  attention,  and  all  pos- 
sible assistance  should  be,  and  is  being,  given  to  these  grades. 

The  advanced  or  high  school  section  consists  of  six  grades  also; 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  in  the  junior  division  and  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  in  the  senior  division.  By  special  work  with 
the  individual  pupils,  classiification  and  standardization  have  been 
made  possible.  This  lends  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  the  Dalton 
and  other  methods  of  individual  instruction  sometimes  fail  to  pro- 
duce. Individual  assistance  is  also  given  when  necessary  through  su- 
pervised study. 
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Books  in  Revised  Braille  are  provided  for  the  entire  course. 
Many  new  and  better  texts  are  now  available  in  Braille,  and  these 
have  been  added  as  soon  as  they  could  be  had  from  the  publishers. 
This  affords  the  latest  and  most  modern  texts,  as  well  as  periodicals 
and  books  of  reference  for  library  work. 

Systematic  reading  of  many  good  magazines  and  other  publi- 
cations in  Braille  is  carried  on  by  the  pupils  of  the  upper  grades, 
which  gives  them  a  good  knowledge  of  current  events  and  public 
affairs  generally.  All  are  acquiring  a  taste  for  good  literature  through 
their  reading  and  study  of  English  and  American  classics.  Reading 
means  much  to  the  blind.  Voluntary  reading  is  encouraged  among 
the  students,  and  much  interest  in  this  source  of  improvement  is 
manifested.  A  general  reading  hour  of  forty  minutes  at  the  close 
of  each  day  is  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  at  which  time  the  teachers 
read  to  them  selected  popular  books. 

The  curriculum  has  been  revised  from  time  to  time  in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  the  state  course  of  study  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  best  adaptation  of  the  course  to  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  the  pupils  has  been  made.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  ac- 
quirement of  good  English  speech  and  composition,  by  all  students. 

Music  instruction  in  voice  and  piano  is  provided  for  all  pupils 
capable  of  making  good  progress.  Instruction  is  also  given  on  the 
violin,  saxophone,  and  other  instruments  when  there  is  a  demand. 
Beginning  and  p.dvanced  classes  are  conducted  in  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. 

In  the  department  for  the  blind,  typewriting  is  begun  in  the 
sixth  year,  and  by  the  time  a  pupil  finishes  his  course,  with  a  short 
period  of  practice  each  day,  a  marked  degree  of  efficiency  is  acquired, 
which  not  only  affords  him  a  very  practical  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
studies,  but  adds  materially  to  his  means  of  securing  a  livelihood. 
A  class  is  also  conducted  for  members  of  the  department  for  the 
deaf,  some  of  whom  are  desirous  of  becoming  efficient  office  helpers. 

The  pupils  of  our  department  have  two  regular  instructors  who 
give  their  full  time  to  the  work  of  the  classes  in  the  academic  sub- 
jects, and  two  others  who  devote  half  of  their  time  to  this  work.  In 
addition  to  these  they  have  special  teachers  in  the  various  voca- 
tional departments  of  music,  manual  training,  art  and  basketry,  do- 
mestic science,  and  physical  culture.  Their  programs  run  (from  eight 
in  the  morning  to  eight  forty-five  in  the  evening(  for  the  advanced 
students),  including  recesses  and  intermissions  for  meals  and  recrea- 
tion, thus  affording  them  a  long  day  of  varied  and  interesting  work, 
equalling,  if  not  exceeding,  that  of  public  school  students,  so  that, 
even  with  their  handicap,  they  accomplish  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  average  school  pupils,  in  the  course  of  their  schooling,  by 
their  close  application  to  varied  pursuits. 

Included  in  the  new  equipment  added  during  the  biennium  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  in  the  primary  department — two  new 
Braille  writers,  a  large  set  of  Milton  Bradley  Company's  Trace  Home 
Building  Blocks,  and  various  other  smaller  devices,  besides  a  number 
of  the  new  and  latest  Braille  texts  and  story  books  which  add  much 
to  the  pleasure  and  efficiency  of  the  work;  in  the  advanced  depart- 
ment— two  new  typewriters  to  replace  old  ones  exchanged,  a  number 
of  new  magazines,  and  especially  new  Braille  and  print  texts.  Our 
latest  acquisitions  are  two  "talking  books"  which  will  add  much  to 
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the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  pupils  during  their  leisure 
and  reading  hours. 

The  pupils  of  the  department  are  industrious  and  happy  in  their 
work,  as  a  visit  to  the  classrooms  will  show.  They  approach  their 
tasks  with  interest  and  cheerfulness.  Their  earnestness  and  applica- 
tion cannot  fail  to  bring  satisfactory  results. 

Our  eighth  grade  pupils  have  passed  the  state  eighth  grade 
examinations  with  good  margins  and  with  no  failures.  Three  passed 
the  last  examinations  with  splendid  grades.  Our  high  school  gradu- 
ates have  successfullly  met  the  requirements  for  entrance  into  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  as  shown  by  the  reports  from  those 
institutions.  Three  of  our  graduates  have  done  successful  work  at 
the  state  university  as  shown  by  such  reports  now  on  file  in  our 
records.  Two  young  ladies  were  graduated  from  the  department  dur- 
ing the  last  biennium,  and  two  young  men  in  the  preceding  biennium. 
Three  of  these  are  pursuing  work  in  advanced  courses. 

All  of  the  instructors  of  the  advanced  classes  have  degrees,  and 
all  teachers  of  the  department  are  continuing  their  preparation 
through  attendance  at  summer  schools  and  conventions,  systematic 
reading  and  the  study  of  present  and  modern  methods  of  school  work 
and  teaching. 

All  in  all,  we  feel  that  the  department  is  doing  its  work  well. 
Contrary  to  earlier  beliefs  that  a  blind  person  could  not  be  educated' 
to  advantage,  experience  in  recent  years  has  shown  that  he  can  be, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Braille,  which,  as  Helen  Keller  says,  "is  such  a 
boon  to  the  sightless,"  and  by  other  helps  and  methods  patiently 
and  laboriously  applied  by  faithful  workers  in  behalf  of  these  handi- 
capped, they  may  and  do  attain  a  degree  of  success  and  efficiency 
that  will  aid  them  in  bearing  in  a  large  measure  their  own  burdens, 
realizing  a  great  deal  of  the  joy  of  achievement,  and  sharing  in  the 
brighter  and  better  experiences  of  life.  The  success  of  our  graduates, 
as  well  as  of  those  in  other  schools,  has  proved  this  to  be  true. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  H.  Dean. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

This  department  is  one  in  which  the  musically  talented  students 
take  a  very  vital  interest.  Instruction  is  given  individually  in  brass 
instruments,  woodwind  instruments,  stringed  instruments  and  piano. 
We  have  voice  work  in  groups  in  the  junior  and  senior  choruses. 
Instrumental  groups  organized  are  the  junior  orchestra,  the  senior 
orchestra,  and  the  violin  class. 

For  those  learning  Braille  music  notation,  instruction  is  begun 
early.  This  instruction  is  carried  on  with  the  ideal  that  every  pupil 
should  be  able  to  write  his  own  Braille  music  (from  dictation,  and 
thus  have  his  own  Braille  library  of  the  music  he  has  learned.  Since 
the  music  available  in  Braille  is  necessarily  limited,  students  should 
by  all  means  learn  to  write  accurate  Braille  for  their  own  use. 

New  equipment  added  during  the  past  two  years  includes  two 
clarinets,  one  of  which  is  made  of  ebonite  and  is  built  with  the  Al- 
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bert  system  of  fingering.  The  other  clarinet  is  metal  and  is  a  Boehm 
system  clarinet.  We  have  added  two  new  three-quarter  size  violin 
outfits,  as  well  as  a  new  case  for  the  half  size  violin,  the  banjo, 
and  the  ebonite  clarinet.  This  fall  a  set  of  school  orchestra  bells  has 
been  acquired  which  will  greatly  help  both  orchestras. 

The  music  library  has  also  been  increased  in  size.  Music  of  a 
certain  grade  is  in  great  demand  here  for  almost  every  use,  and  so 
we  will  have  to  keep  on  building  up  the  library. 

Programs  given  by  the  students  during  the  year  1933-34  were  as 
follows  (senior  orchestra  or   members   of   it) : 

Oct.  19— Gooding  College 

Oct.  31— Halloween  Party  (at  the  School) 

Nov.    2 — ^American  Legion  Dinner,  Gooding 

Nov.    5 — Methodist  Church,  Jerome 

Nov.  29— Thanksgiving  Party  (at   the  School) 

Dec.    1 — Radio  Broadcast  (Hotel  Boise) 

Dec.    1 — Idaho  Education  Association,  Boise 

Dec.  13 — Shoshone  Rotary  Club 

Dec.  21 — ^Christmas  Party   (at   the  School) 

Dec.  22 — Benefit  Dance  (for  Gooding  High  School  Band) 

Jan.  31 — Creamery  Association  Meeting,  Gooding 

Feb.  22— Washington's  Birthday  Party  (at  the  School) 

Feb.  23 — Rotarian  Party,  Gooding 

Feb.  27 — Sorosis  Club,  Gooding 

Mar.  17— St.  Patrick's  Party  (at  the  School) 

Apr.    3 — Methodist  Church,  Gooding 

Apr.    3 — Odd  Fellows'  Convention,  Hagerman 

Apr.    7 — The  Grange,  West  Point 

Apr.    8 — Vesper  Musicale  (at  the  School) 

Apr.  15 — Christian  Church,  Gooding 

Apr.  16— Wendell  High  School 

May    1 — Gooding  College 

May  4 — Gym  Show  (at  the  School) 

May  10 — Gooding  High  School  (Music  Week) 

May  11 — Gooding  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Banquet 

May  30 — Memorial  Day  Exercises,  Gooding 

June  3 — Vesper  Musicale  (at  the  School) 

Frequently,  during  the  school  year,  usually  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
the  pupils  of  the  department  for  the  blind  have  vesper  musicales.  The 
following  is  a  program  which  was  presented  Sunday  afternoon,  April  8, 
1934,  after  which  the  audience  inspected  an  exhibit  of  work  in  art, 
home  economics,  manual  training,  and  printing  which  was  on  display 
in  the  recreation  hall. 

Orchestra: 


March  (from  Tannhauser 


Sullivan 
Wagner 


Piano: 


Were  I  a  Birdling  Bright 


Diller-Quaile 


Joyce  Barnes 


Piano: 


Fairies'  Lullaby 


Lang 


Nelda  Jackson 
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Piano: 

Dolls'  Minuet 


Aiko  Kuroki 


Piano: 

Catch  Me  if  You  Can 

Dudley  Bailey 


Violin: 

Tarantella 


Ellen  Mae  Allen 


Combined  Chorus: 
Sailing  Song 
The  Mill  Wheel 

Prayer  (from  Hansel  and  Gretel) 

Piano: 

Morning  Walk 
Sad  Song 
Waltz 


Clarinet: 

Evening  Song 


Evelyn  Kidwell 


Conrad  Salveson 


Cornet: 

Afternoon  Tranquility 

Grand  Parade 

The  Young  Officer 

Merlin  Peterson 

Clarinet: 

An  Evening  Landscape 

Leroy  Knudsen 

Piano: 
Waltz 
Elfentanz 
Souvenir 

Clarinet: 

Humming  Song 
On  the  Road 

Piano: 

Nocturne 


Albert  Schadt 


Stanley  Mendenhall 


Gerald  Yearsley 

Clarinet: 

Once  Upon  a  Time  There  Was  a  King 
The  Ghost  in  the  Fireplace 

Lavon  Peterson 

Piano: 

Like  a  Folk  Song 
An  Old  Trysting  Place 

Phyllis  Mendenhall 


Bilbro 


Bilbro 


Sitt 


Lehar 
Paisello 
Humerdinck 


Gretchaninoff 


Forster 


Jensen 
Kullak 
Baumfelder 


Reinecke 


Grieg 
>> 

Bossi 


Schumann 
Reinecke 


Bossi 


Loeschhorn 
Kullak 


Sinding 
MacDowell 
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POCAHONTAS 

A  Cantata  for  Two  Part  Chorus 

Text  by  Frederic  H.  Martens 
Music  by  Francesco  B.  DeLeone 
Sung  by  the  combined  chorus 

Note:  The  music  illustrates  the  meeting  of  John  Smith 
with  the  Virginia  Indians,  their  subseqent  decision  to  put 
him  to  death  and  the  intervention  of  Pocahontas  to  save  his 
life. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  H.  McKay. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

The  work  in  the  physical  education  department  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  deaf  or  a  blind  pupil  in  helping  him  to  establish 
good  health  habits.  Once  such  habits  are  established,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  maintained,  and  this  the  department  strives  to  encour- 
age. 

There  are  four  general  objectives  which  are  kept  in  mind: 

1.  To  provide  big  muscle  activity  for  the  development  of  or- 
ganic vigor,  mental  health,  effective  growth  and  satis- 
fying recreation. 

2.  To  develop  a  social  personality. 

a.  Character  training — sportsmanship,  responsibility, 
loyalty,  co-operation,  self-control,  leadership,  fellow- 
ship, initiative. 

b.  Morals — fair  play. 

c.  Manners — courtesy,  balance  between  timidity  and  ag- 
gressiveness, thoughtfulness. 

3.  To  develop  in  children  an  interest  in  activity  which  will 
carry  over  into  after-school  life. 

a.  Development  of  such  habits  as  the  enjoyment  of 
the  out-of-doors,  and  the  ability  to  provide  recrea- 
tion for  oneself. 

4.    To   develop  neuro-muscular  skills. 

These  objectives  are  attained  through  physical  examinations,  cor- 
rective gymnastics,  formal  gymnastics,  light  and  heavy  apparatus 
work,  organized  and  unorganized  games,  clogs,  folk  and  social  danc- 
ing, archery,  baseball,  basketball,  cage  ball,  volley  ball,  horseshoe 
pitching,  soccer  football,  tennis,  tumbling,  badminton,  weighing  and 
measuring  each  month,  and  health  reading  and  health  lectures. 

The  advanced  and  intermediate  deaf  girls  have  been  organized 
into  a  Girls'  Athletic  Association  with  a  full  corps  of  officers.  This 
association  will  sponsor  a  Play  Day  each  spring.  Play  Day  provides 
a  much  needed  opportunity  to  mix  with  hearing  competitors.  This 
same  group  of  girls  accepted  an  invitation  to  participate  in  a  Play 
Day  at  Burley  in  the  spring  and  also  in  the  fall  of  1934.  Upon  each 
occasion  a  deaf  girl  was  awarded  a  prize  for  being  a  number  of 
the  winning  team  in  each  contest  during  the  day. 

The  boys'  basket  ball  team  of  1933-34  established  a  record  for 
this  school  in  winning  ten  of  their  thirteen  games  played. 
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At  the  close  of  the  school  year  an  annual  gymnastic  exhibition 
is  given.  This  demonstration  shows  the  marked  results  obtained  in 
this  department  during  the  scholastic  year. 

The  following  is  a  program  of  the  Physical  Exhibition  held  last 


spring: 

1. 

Grand  March 

Selpptpd  rrrniin 

9 

Swanee 

Primary  Deaf  Girls 

3. 

Tumbling 

Blind  Boys 

4. 

Handkerchief  Dance 

Auvdnccu   ju'eai  vj-ins 

5. 

Children's  Polka 

Primary  Deaf  Girls 

6. 

Clown  Tumbling 

Primary  Deaf  Boys 

7. 

In  the  Cornfield 

Phyllis  Mendenhall 

Gerald  Yearsley 

8. 

Ace  of  Diamonds 

Intermediate  Deaf  Girls 

9. 

Tumbling 

Primary  Deaf  Girls 

10. 

On   the  Railroad 

Blind  Boys 

11. 

Little  Man  in  a  Fix 

Intermediate  Deaf  Girls 

12. 

Rings  and  Ropes 

Primary  Deaf  Boys  and 

13. 

There  was  an  Old  Man 

Phyllis  Mendenhall 

Gerald  Yearsley 

14. 

Buck  Stunts 

Blind  Girls 

Primary  Deaf  Girls 

15. 

Waltz  Balance 

Advanced  Deaf  Girls 

16. 

Dixie,  Kentucky  Home, 

Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird 

Primary  Deaf  Boys 

17. 

Relay 

Advanced  Deaf  Boys 

18. 

Tumbling 

Advanced  Deaf  Girls 

19. 

The  Cloud 

Frog   Busy  Bodies 

Intermediate  Deaf  Boys 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Leta  Jo  Shelton. 


BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  PRINTING) 


Department  for  the  Deaf 

Last  year  a  caller  from  a  nearbv  city  visiting  our  shops  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  his  local  school  was  able  to 
produce  and  participate  in  such  practical  work  as  we"  were  displaying. 
This  statement  sounded  the  keynote  of  our  aim — something  prac- 
tical— and  it  is  highly  imperative  that  we  continue  working  toward 
this  goal.  Primarily,  the  purpose  of  our  shop  work  consists  of  the 
acquisition  of  language,  particularly  technical  in  this  department, 
and  the  promotion  of  speech.  Subservient  to  this  aim  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  subject  matter  necessary  to  produce  the  versatile  handy  man. 

Instruction  is  offered  individually,  since  this  method  is  more 
conducive  to  progress  in  a  heterogeneous  group  such  as  ours. 
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The  scope  of  our  shop  work  consists  of  general  woodwork,  floor 
sanding,  home  mechanics,  wood  and  metal  finishing,  building  main- 
tenance, interior  decorating,  painting,  and  shoe  repairing. 

The  department  hopes  to  incorporate  simonizing  and  farm  me- 
chanics in  this  list  if  possible,  as  the  latter  is  especially  applicable 
to  our  state.  During  the  past  biennium  departmental  efficiency  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  portable  combination  edging  and 
flat  surface  sander  and  also  a  small  shaper. 

A  partial  list  of  our  activities  is  given  below: 

Resurfaced  the  linoleum  in  the  hall  of  the  main  building, 
Made  a  hospital  commode. 

Made  a  small  bookcase  for  the  department  for  the  blind,  • 

Made  six  chart  stands  for  the  schoolrooms, 

Made  a  set  of  shelves  for  the  basketry  room. 

Made  a  display  cabinet  for  the  sewing  room, 

Made  two  mat  standards  for  the  sewing  room, 

Erected  a  paper  shelf  in  the  storeroom. 

Made  five  book  shelves  for  the  schoolrooms, 

Refinished  two  schoolroom  tables. 

Made  a  supply  cabinet  for  a  schoolroom. 

Installed  two  sets  of  slate  blackboards  in  schoolrooms, 

Installed  drapes  in  the  chapel. 

Installed  four  bulletin  boards, 

Varnished  floors  in  the  buildings,  etc.,  etc. 

Department  for  the  Blind 

Shop  work  for  the  blind  has  been  confined  mainly  to  rubber  mat 
assembling  and  some  brush  assembling.  Some  of  our  students  are 
capable  of  doing  considerable  woodwork.  Chair  caning  may  also  be 
mentioned.  Readings  of  a  technical  nature  pertaining  to  vocational 
work  are  a  valuable  source  of  information  and  enlightenment  to  these 
pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lorne  R.  Lauder. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART,  BASKETRY,  AND  RUG  WEAVING 

During  the  past  biennium  the  pupils  in  the  art  department  have 
done  very  good  work.  The  object  has  been  to  give  them  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  beauty  and  values,  and  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
homes  more  decorative  and  attractive. 

The  small  children  have  become  adept  in  the  use  of  scissors, 
pencils,  and  cfayolas;  they  have  learned  to  draw  simple  objects, 
original  and  copied,  have  drawn  and  colored  square  paper  designs, 
have  folded  and  cut  paper  work,  have  modeled  simple  objects  with 
modelling  clay,  and  have  done  mat  weaving. 

The  intermediate  boys  and  girls  have  had  a  great  deal  of  free- 
hand drawing  combined  with  color  study.  They  have  had  lettering, 
poster  work,  illustrations,  and  block  printing,  have  cut  silhouettes, 
made  different  types  of  wall  hangings,  and  have  carved  figures  and 
designs   from  plaster   of  Paris. 
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The  advanced  girls  and  boys  have  had  free-hand  drawing,  and 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  make  it  applicable  to  practical  purposes. 
Posters  advertising  school  musicales  and  exhibitions  are  made  by 
the  children  in  these  classes,  utilizing  drawing,  coloring,  and  lettering 
instruction.  They  have  designed,  cut,  and  printed  linoleum  and 
wood  blocks — using  the  one  and  two  block  method,  also  the  Province- 
town  method;  these  designs  are  applied  to  textiles,  Christmas  cards, 
the  Optimist  covers,  and  cover  designs  for  school  programs.  They 
have  cut  silhouettes,  made  costume  designs,  lettered  flash  cards, 
designed  and  tooled  leather,  carved  plaster  of  Paris  designs  and  ani- 
mal figures.  They  have  enjoyed  making  paste  paper  and  applying  it 
to  gift  boxes  and  scrap  books.  They  have  designed  and  decorated 
wooden  boxes,  wall  hangings,  and  placques.  The  boys  have  studied 
house  planning  and  have  drawn  floor  plans  and  elevations  to  scale. 
Some  of  the  girls  have  done  commendable  work  in  weaving,  learning 
the  mechanics  and  weaving  on  both  a  two-heddle  and  a  four-heddle 
form.  They  have  woven  pillow  tops,  table  scarfs,  mufflers,  and  rugs. 

Interesting  packets  of  designs  have  been  obtained  of  trees,  ships, 
lettering,  poster  and  Indian  designs  and  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
advanced  and  intermediate  classes.  The  "Handicrafter"  and  "School 
Arts"  magazines  have  proved  to  be  very  helpful.  In  the  basketry 
classes  the  aim  is  to  make  useful,  well-made  articles.  We  have  been 
able  to  sell  a  great  many  pieces  of  small  furniture  and  baskets.  The 
older  children  have  made  flower  baskets,  trays,  vases,  flower  bowls, 
sewing  and  fruit  baskets  of  reed,  using  different  types  of  borders 
and  weaves.  Some  of  the  children  have  made  baskets  and  trays  of 
Cello-Lux;  also  they  have  woven  baskets,  magazine  stands,  foot- 
stools, and  a  taboret  of  fibre  cord  and  figure  braid;  these  materials 
are  woven  over  wooden  frames. 

The  smaller  children  use  oilcloth  mats  with  bamboo  spokes,  paper 
mats,  small  disc  weaving  mats  and  small  hand  looms.  Later  simple 
baskets  are  made  using  simple  weaves  and  borders. 

A  new  four-heddle  table  loom  has  been  obtained  with  which  the 
blind  children  are  able  to  do  very  nice  pattern  weaving.  Very  sat- 
isfactory results  have  been  obtained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edythe  Purcell, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  every  girl  training  in  all 
the  phases  of  home  economics  so  that  she  may  lead  a  useful  and 
happy  life.  The  courses  given  are  for  the  purpose  of  developing  bet. 
ter  habits  in  the  ways  of  doing  things,  better  judgment,  better  atti- 
tudes, a  better  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals,  some  degree  of  man- 
ual skill  and  an  interest  in  better  living. 

In  the  foods  classes  for  the  girls  in  the  department  for  the 
deaf,  the  girls  have  learned  the  principles  of  the  preparation  of  foods, 
meal  planning  and  table  service,  food  requirements,  principles  of  en- 
tertaining and  household  problems.  The  girls  applied  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  serving  of  meals  to  the  teachers,  and  preparing  some 
of  the  main  dishes  for  the  children's  dining-room  as  well  as  making 
something  for  each  Sunday  night  lunch.    They  have  prepared  the 
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refreshments  for  the  school  parties  and  given  several  successful 
parties  of  their  own.  We  have  a  fine  new  cupboard  in  our  cooking 
room  of  which  we  are  very  proud.  It  was  made  by  the  boys  in  the 
manual  training  department.  Each  year  the  girls  have  a  jroject  in 
food  preservation  and  have  made  a  quantity  canned  vegetables, 
fruits,  pickles,  jelly,  jam  and  conserves. 

In  the  advanced  clothing  classes  the  girls  have  learned  to  select 
clothes  that  are  becoming  and  the  right  kind  to  wear,  to  make  school 
and  party  dresses,  how  to  keep  clothes  clean  and  repaired,  and  how 
to  remodel  clothes.  They  have  had  projects  in  children's  clothes, 
in  household  linens,  laundry  and  embroidery  work.  In  the  embroid- 
ery work  some  new  projects  in  singer-craft,  cut-work,  hooked-rugs, 
and  quilting  were  completed.  Some  of  the  miscellaneous  things  were 
costumes  for  programs  and  marking  school  linens.  We  can  now  show 
our  work  to  better  advantage  in  a  fine  new  display  case,  also  made 
by  the  boys  in  the  manual  training  department  We  have  a  new 
electric  sewing  machine  added  to  our  equipment. 

The  primary  girls  in  the  department  for  the  deaf  have  made 
fine  progress.  An  interesting  project  was  carried  out  last  year  in 
co-operation  with  the  academic  department.  In  one  of  the  classrooms 
the  teacher  had  a  doll-house  project,  and  when  the  furniture  was 
completed  the  primary  girls  made  the  curtains,  pillows,  dresser  scarfs, 
rugs,  etc.  This  created  a  lot  of  interest  and  also  gave  them  a  chance 
to  master  the  fundamentals  of  sewing.  Besides  this  they  used  their 
knowledge  in  dressing  and  caring  for  their  dolls. 

In  the  sewing  classes  for  the  department  for  the  blind,  we  have 
started  some  new  and  interesting  work.  We  have  completed  several 
quilts,  have  had  projects  in  tatting  and  knitting,  and  have  made  cro- 
cheted  rugs  of  rags  and  yarns.  Besides  this  we  have  made  dresses, 
pajamas,  aprons,  and  children's  clothes,  and  have  learned  the  care 
and  remodeling  of  clothes. 

The  work  was  exhibited  in  the  spring  in  room  units;  a  bed-room, 
dining-room,  and  living-room.  It  was  different  and  proved  quite  an 
attraction.  The  girls  also  gave  a  demonstration  to  the  Sorosis  Club 
of  Gooding. 

We  have  progressed  rapidly  in  this  department  in  the  past  two 
years  and  hope  to  make  further  improvement  in  the  next  period. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Loin  M.  Fransham. 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

During  the  biennium  just  past,  the  printing  department  has  had 
ten  regular  students  enrolled.  At  the  present  time  there  are  six 
regular  students,  one  elementary,  two  intermediate,  and  three  ad- 
vanced. The  three  advanced  students  are  seniors  in  the  Gooding  pub_ 
lie  high  school;  two  are  deaf  graduates  of  this  school  and  the  other 
is  a  hearing  boy.  They  are  making  an  intensive  study  of  linotype 
operation  and  the  mechanism  of  the  linotype. 

"The  Practice  of  Printing,"  by  Ralph  W.  Polk  and  his  "Elemen- 
tary  Printing  Job  Sheets,"  and  "Junior  High  School  Printing,"  by 
R.  Randolph  Karch  are  used  as  the  basic  texts  in  teaching  hand 
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composition  and  the  prinicples  of  topography.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  these  principles  is  required  before  a  student  is  permitted  to  begin 
the  study  of  linotype  operation. 

Texts  used  in  the  courses  on  the  linotype  include  "Linotype  In- 
struction Book,"  by  John  R.  Rogers,  published  by  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn;  "The  Mechanism  of  the  Linotype,"  by 
John  S.  Thompson;  and  the  mechanism  lessons  which  are  used  in 
the  agency  school  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  in  San- 
Francisco.  Even  the  "parts  catalog"  is  used  in  familiarizing  the 
pupil  with  the  many  parts  of  the  machine  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  cost  of  parts  he  might  damage  through  negligent  carelessness. 

During  the  past  year  two  new  cruciable  heaters  and  a  new-type 
thermostat  were  installed  in  the  linotype  pot.  Other  new  equipment 
included  a  font  of  12-point  Caslon  Italic  Specials,  a  font  of  18-point 
Caslon  Italic  Specials,  a  job  font  of  24-point  Lining  Caslon  Italic,  No. 
540;  several  galleys,  and  a  teacher's  desk. 

The  production  work  includes  a  sixteen-page  school  paper  each 
month,  school  letterheads  and  envelopes,  requisition  forms,  insurance 
forms,  baggage  tags,  programs  of  all  kinds,  and  all  types  of  jobs 
which  would  be  produced  in  a  commercial  job  shop. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LaPearl  Moore. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  services  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general  and  to  this  in- 
stitution in  particular  rendered  by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Graveley.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  fifteen  years  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  school  during  that  time  she 
undoubtely  has  done  more  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  in  Idaho  than  anyone  else  not  directly  connected  with  the 
school.  Vitally  interested  in  our  cause,  she  was  unsparing  of  her  time 
and  efforts  when  the  institution  needed  her  support.  She  made  her- 
self familiar  with  the  details  of  the  work  here  and  understood  our 
needs  as  few  persons  can  do.  We  miss  her  visits,  her  help  and  her 
encouragement. 


REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

As  we  have  been  cooperating  in  the  state  economy  program, 
very  few  physical  improvements  have  been  made  except  such  as 
could  be  taken  care  of  by  the  C.  W.  A.  and  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  (1)  A 
new  iron  water  main  was  laid  along  the  south  drive  with  two  con- 
venient fire  hydrants,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  pipe 
with  one  hydrant  in  the  middle  of  the  campus.  A  two-inch  under- 
ground pipe  was  run  from  our  pump,  in  front  of  the  main  build- 
ings, with  an  outlet  every  hundred  feet,  so  that  all  of  our  lawn 
can  be  watered  from  the  irrigation  ditches  and  cistern.  (2)  A 
heavy  coat  of  gravel  was  put  on  the  only  drive  which  is  not  oiled 
and  in  the  barnyard.    (3)  Considerable  carpentering  and  electrical 
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work  and  some  plastering  was  done.  (4)  A  number  of  men  have 
now  started  concreting  the  irrigation  ditches  on  the  campus.  (5) 
Most  of  the  necessary  repairs  have  been  taken  care  of  by  school 
students.  (6)  The  roofs  of  all  the  buildings  were  painted,  also 
the  interior  of  the  boys'  dormitory.  (7)  The  classrooms  for  the 
deaf  have  been  calcimined  and  the  woodwork  painted,  (8)  and  the 
floors  in  the  older  girls'  dormitory  and  the  gymnasium  were  sanded. 
(9)  New  hayracks  were  made  in  the  cow  shed,  (10)  an  addition 
built  to  the  poultry  house  and  many  (11)  odd  jobs  of  carpentry, 
painting,  calcimining  and  varnishing  taken  care  of. 


CONCLUSION 

This  institution  has  been  provided  by  the  citizens  of  the  state  in 
order  that  certain  groups  of  its  children  might  not  have  to  remain 
uneducated.  Although  those  who  are  here  are  gaining  much  from 
their  school  life  and  are  being  splendidly  prepared  for  their  after- 
school  life,  yet  there  are  others  who  must  remain  in  ignorance  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  accommodated  here.  As  no  additional  quarters 
have  been  provided  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  when  the  attend- 
ance reached  a  mark  fifty  per  cent  above  that  originally  intended, 
we  had  to  refuse  to  admit  any  more  pupils.  An  additional  building 
must  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  we  can  make  life  worth 
living  for  these  unfortunates. 

In  concluding  this  brief  report,  I  wish  to  thank  the  people  of 
the  community  for  their  loyal  support,  not  only  as  social  and  civic 
organizations,  but  individually.  The  Rotary  and  Sorosis  Clubs,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  American  Legion,  Gooding  College  and  Gooding  High 
School  have  done  much  for  our  children.  Various  persons  have  been 
very  kind  in  inviting  them  to  their  homes  and  in  donating  books  and 
magazines.  I  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Amanda  Gooding  and  Mr.  Adam 
Schubert  for  continuing  the  custom  inaugurated  by  the  late  Governor 
Frank  R.  Gooding  of  admitting  our  students  to  the  Schubert  Theatre 
free  of  charge  every  Friday  evening.  I  wish  to  thank  Captain  M,  S. 
Benedict  and  many  other  generous  citizens  of  Hailey  for  kindly  in- 
viting all  of  those  connected  with  the  school  to  picnic  there  every 
spring,  and  providing  such  splendid  entertainment.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  their  advice  and 
support  in  our  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institution, 
and  the  officers,  eachers  and  other  employees  for  their  co-operation 
and  diligent  attention  to  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  C.  Potts, 
Superintendent. 
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